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TURKISH POTTERY FROM THE AGORA’ 


At Athens the centuries following the conquest by the Turks have only recently 
begun to receive archaeological attention, and therefore no mass of evidence has 
been gathered for the dating of the works of this late period. In general, the levels 
of the later centuries have been so disturbed as to offer little in the way of a con- 
tinuous picture. Since only by the publication of considerable masses of material can 
the chronological development of the pottery of the later periods be established, the 
Turkish pottery from the Agora excavations is presented with only tentative sug- 
gestions for dating. It is hoped that the publication of pottery from other sites will 
correct, confirm, or supplement whatever conclusions are reached here. To facilitate 
future comparisons the Agora pieces will be presented in catalogue form. 

The basis for the present discussion is the pottery from ten different deposits 
in the Agora, as well as examples of one ware found in various parts of the excava- 
tions and proved to be of local manufacture. In these groups there were a few slight 
indications of absolute date, and the coincidence of different wares gives a certain 
relative chronology. Little need be said about artistic influences found in the pottery 
of Athens; the commercial and political relations of Greece with both east and west 
from the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries are too well known to need light from these 
somewhat dubious sources, and to discuss artistic influences from the point of view 
of the pottery itself implies an intrinsic merit unhappily for the most part absent. 
A few obvious imports or imitations will siinply be noted. 

The ware which can be localized in Athens will be called here “ blue and white 
painted ware.” It is one of the most attractive of the later wares and has the fol- 
lowing characteristics: on a ground of white slip designs are drawn in blue, usually 
in outline, occasionally with some surfaces filled in; accessory details are in red or 
yellow-brown, occasionally green. The inside is covered with a colorless to very light 
green glaze and the outside is slipped and glazed, except for the underside of the 
foot, with a darker glaze of the same color, a different color, or the same glaze as on 
the inside. The first is the most common. Occasionally the outside is unslipped and 
unglazed except for the upper edge of the rim. The most frequent decorative motives 
are birds, rosettes, and cross-hatchings; they are usually surrounded by a floral 
border of varying degrees of decadence. The clay is the usual Attic pinkish buff of 
a medium coarseness. 


1T am indebted to the authorities of Dumbarton Oaks for permission to work on this material 
while in residence there as Junior Fellow. 
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Although the ware is found in a number of shapes, three exist most frequently. 
One is a small bowl of the type illustrated in Figure 1, with low ring foot and plain 
rim. Another is a medium to large plate with a fairly heavy ring foot, flat floor, 
shallow, slightly curving sides and rim either plain or thickened and flattened on top. 
Characteristic examples of these are shown in Figures 2, 3, and 4. Finally there is 
the oval-bodied pitcher with flat bottom, ribbon handle, short neck and trefoil lip 
(Fig. 5). A particularly pleasant piece is the jug from Group 3 (Fig. 12, left), with 
a lion; another, smaller, jug from the same place was perhaps made by an apprentice 
in the same shop, imitating none too successfully the work of the master potter 
(Fig. 12, right). 

A terminus ante quem for the manufacture of blue and white painted ware, 
as well as evidence of its Athenian origin, is provided by the two potter’s kilns under 
the Church of the Vlassarou, beneath the paving of the first building period. In 
the entrances to the two kilns were found some unfinished sherds and numerous kiln 
tripods; from one of the kilns itself came a small blue and white bowl (Fig. 1, upper 
right). Many more tripods were found in a pit a few metres away. Since the Church 
of the Vlassarou was seen by Spon in 1676,° the latest possible florwit of this ware 
must be considered to be the first half of the seventeenth century. 

A variant of blue and white painted ware, made in a kiln near the South Stoa 
and perhaps also in those of the Vlassarou, uses accessory sgraffito decoration: some- 
times it is merely a pair of lines around the inner edge of the rim or a few crude 
spirals ; sometimes the painted design is outlined and supplemented. 

Of the groups under discussion the earliest seems to be one which contains an 
Asia Minor ware plate of the sixteenth century (Figs. 6-9). Considering the rela- 
tively good quality of the sgraffito on the small bowl with the warrior (Fig. 7, no. 3), 
one is inclined to assign the rest of the contents of the well to the same century. The 
other, presumably later, groups have nothing comparable. This group has also an 
example of a distinctive type which has appeared in various places in the excavations: 
a fragment of a small bowl with a sgraffito bird in the centre. The bowls of this 
class are always the same in shape and fabric, and are made of a fine hard red clay 
of thin fabric, with low ring foot and plain rim; the glaze is light yellow to cream. 
The outside is occasionally unslipped and unglazed except for a narrow band around 
the rim; a more common form of outer decoration, however, is a pair of sgraffito 
lines bordering an undulating one, the lines followed roughly by one or two colors 
of glaze, usually green and yellow (Figs. 9, 10, 18). Bowls of this type are found 
also in Groups 2 and 5. Another, from no significant context, is illustrated in Figure 
36. The significance of the inscription remains obscure, though one suggestion is that 
it may have been the name of the potter. These bowls will be referred to as “ bird 


* Spon and Wheler, Voyage d’Italie de Dalmatie de Gréce et du Levant, fait aux années 1675 
et 1676, Lyon, 1678, II, p. 331. 
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bowls” since by far the commonest design on the inside is a long-necked, flaring- 
tailed bird. The two inferior examples in Group 2 are the only distinctive pieces in 
this group. 

The presence of blue and white painted ware is the unifying feature of Groups 
3, 4, and 5 (Figs. 12-19). One Turkish coin was found in Group 3, identified as 
before the eighteenth century. Groups 3 and 4 have also in common bowls of identical 
shape, with flaring sides sharply angled near the base, and moulded rim (Figs. 15, 17). 
In both Group 4 and Group 5 are the flat-bottomed, low-sided plates characteristic 
of blue and white painted ware, and Group 5 has a bird bowl, without any interior 
decoration. All these features suggest that the three groups are not far apart in 
date and, on the basis of the blue and white ware, may perhaps be assigned to the 
late sixteenth or early seventeenth century. 

The other groups have none of the characteristics of the first five. Several new 
types make their appearance and occur in two or more instances. A general indication 
of date is given by the occurrence in two groups (9 and 10) of Kioutakia ware, and 
by the comparison of their contents with the extremely fragmentary contents of 
another well. The pottery from this well was washed after the end of the season 
of 1940 and no pieces were catalogued or photographed. Notes were made, however, 
of the characteristic pieces and the one coin proved to be of 1773 a.p. Most of the 
types found in the later five groups can be paralleled in these uncatalogued fragments, 
which therefore provide a convenient anchorage. Of the new types two have long 
been recognized: marbled ware* and Kioutakia. Hobson* has identified the true 
Kioutakia, as opposed to the earlier wares which have gone by the same name, as a 
thin sandy fabric decorated in blue, green, yellow, dark manganese purple, and red. 
The decoration is usually outlined in black and potters’ marks are frequent. Hobson 
regards the most characteristic feature of the color scheme as the prominence of 
yellow, and puts the manufacture of the ware in the eighteenth century. In all these 
respects, as well as in general appearance, the Kioutakia pieces from the Agora 
deposits correspond closely (Figs. 25, 35). 

The marbled ware follows the examples published by Rice.” The most common 
shape is a wide shallow bowl with a narrow projecting rim, slightly concave; the 
inside is genuinely marbled, the outside sometimes marbled, sometimes speckled, and 
occasionally covered with plain glaze. Other shapes, such as the small bowl in Group 
6 (Fig. 20) are rare. An offshoot, apparently, of marbled ware is a slip-painted fabric 
in which the slip runs down from the rim to the centre in streaks; this variation will 
be referred to as “ drip-painted ware.” It seems to occur chiefly in open bowls with 
flaring sides and slightly overhanging rim (Figs. 22, 23). 


8D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Glazed Pottery, Oxford, 1930, p. 48. 
+R. L. Hobson, A Guide to the Islamic Pottery of the Near East, London, 1932, p. 92. 


5 Op. cit., pl. XVa. 
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Another shape which evidently makes its appearance with the later groups is a 
bowl with a broad rim, concave and sharply offset on the inside, undifferentiated 
except for a slight moulding on the outside. Its decoration is usually singularly 
unattractive even among wares where the standard is so consistently low. It consists 
for the most part simply of large blobs of color applied at random over the white slip 
of the pot (Figs. 21, 26, 28). It is sometimes enlivened by a large sgraffito fish or 
bird scrawled generously over the whole area (Fig. 24). This scrawling sgrathto 
bears little resemblance to the crisp, concise designs of Byzantine work. Both inside 
and outside of several of these bowls are seen in Figures 20 to 29. 

Medallions lightly impressed in the centre of a bowl are first found in the later 
groups. They usually take the form of a simple rosette, with or without a border, 
and appear either in the bowls with concave projecting rim just discussed, or else 
in low, plain-rimmed bowls. This impressed ware differs greatly from the impressed 
white ware of Byzantine times with its characteristic chalky white fabric and mottled 
ereen or yellow glaze. The designs are much simpler and are so lightly stamped as 


to be sometimes barely visible. Three examples from Group 9 are shown in Figure 29. 


The last of the distinctive wares in the later groups is the pseudo-majolica, repre- 
sented by two pitchers from Groups 9 and 10 (Figs. 32, 35). The lambda on the 
bottom of one (Fig. 33) seems to imply that it was of local manufacture rather than 


an importation. The blue and white painted jugs (Figs. 5, 12, 17) seem to show a. 


certain influence of majolica. se 
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Fig. 2. Blue and White Painted Ware 
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Blue and White Painted Ware 
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Fig. 9. Group 1 
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Fig. 11. Group 2 
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Fig. 13. Group 3 


Fig. 15. Group 3 
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Fig. 16. Group 3 


Fig. 17. Group 4 


Fig. 18. Group 5 
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Fig. 19. Group 5 


Fig. 21. Group 6 
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Fig. 23. Group 7 
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Fig. 24. Group 8 
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Fig. 25. Group 8 


Fig. 26. Group 9 
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Fig. 27. Group 9 
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Fig. 30. Group 9 
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Fig. 33. Group 9 
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Fig. 34. Group 9 
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Phe foregoing summary of the Turkish pottery found in the Agora is neces- 
sarily superficial. The groups illustrated do not r 


epresent a continuous chronological 
development, or 


at least, the sequence cannot be established in detail: what seems to 
be clear is that Groups 1 to 5 are related to each other in date and content and probably 
date from the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century, and that Groups 6 to 10 
are likewise interrelated, with the existing evidence for their date pointing to the 
eighteenth century. Since this classification depends on the occurrence of the same 
ware in different groups, a chart has been printed (p. 4) to show the incidence of the 
different types. It will be seen that the only one which appears both in what have 
been called the early and the late groups is Asia Minor ware. Considering the fact 
that this is an imported ware, it is perhaps reasonable to suppose that the one late 
example was preserved as an heirloom, just as similar pieces are preserved today. 
Of all the pieces published here, only one, perhaps, deserves to stand on its own 
merit, apart from its context. This is a bowl with a portrait of a doge seated between 
two columns (Fig. 37).° The background is cut away and is unglazed. The details 
are done in sgraffito and are glazed in yellow, green, blue, and colorless glaze. Mr. 
Arthur Lane of the Victoria and Albert Museum has kindly examined a photograph 
and pronounces the bowl a North Italian work, probably from one of the factories 


which existed at Padua, and dating from about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
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Section =, Bothros-well at 71/H37T 


1. Painted plate: Asia Minor ware (?). Fig. 6. Inv. No. P4922. Height, 0.055 m.; diameter, 
0,255: m. 
More than half preserved. A deep plate with projecting rim and wide, medium ring foot. 
In the centre, a double rosette; rosettes in the field. On the rim rosettes separated by vertical lines. 
The whole badly stained but the glaze was probably colorless over the white slip, the rosettes painted 
dark blue, bright blue, and green. The paint in the petals is in places so thick that it gives the effect 
of relief. The outside slipped and glazed, with small scattered ornaments. 


2. Green glazed plate. Fig. 6. Inv. No. P5034. Height, 0.031 m.; diameter, 0.215 ibe 

Part of rim and floor missing. A flat-bottomed plate with outward sloping rim, thickened at 
the top. No foot. Around the centre a thick band, first of brown then of dark green glaze, over 
a band of sgraffito zigzags. Sgraffito lines bordering ZAGZAgS, around junction of rim and floor, 
and below upper edge of rim. Buff clay covered all over with a heavy white slip and grayish green 
glaze, black on the under side. 


6 Inv. No. P 5673. Height, 0.075 m.; diameter, ca. 0.22 in. An open bowl with medium ring 
foot and plain rim. Pinkish buff clay. The outside slipped and covered with brown glaze to within 


an inch of the foot. 
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3. Sgraffito bowl: painted. Figs. 7 and 9. Inv. No. P4919. Height, 0.052 m. ; diameter, 0.124 m. 


Part of rim and wall missing. A small flaring bowl with slightly offset Fe and low ring foot. 
On the inside a warrior with long moustaches, wearing baggy trousers and carrying a sword in 
his left hand; a large buckle (?) at his waist; a spiral and a flower in the field. A band of debased 
spirals Poca the rim. Splotches of glaze, alternately yellow and green, around the rim and in 
the centre. On the outside, an irregular band of white slip around the upper part, with an un- 
dulating line of thick green glaze over it. Three incised lines around the upper edge of the rim. 
Fine, light orange clay. 


4. Seraffito plate: painted. Fig. 7. Inv. No. P 4921. Preserved height, 0.047 m.; diameter, 0.17 m. 

The foot and a small piece of rim and floor missing. A deep saucer-like plate with a flat rim, 
thickened at the top; the outer edge of the rim slightly pie-crusted. The plate probably originally 
stood on a stemmed foot, the start of the narrow stem only preserved. On the inside an elongated 
fish nearly encircles the plate, surrounding a plant (7). Very light green glaze with splotches of 
darker green and yellow; the outside glazed darker green. Coarse, pinkish buff clay. 


5. Sgraffito bird bowl. Fig. 7. Inv. No. P 5030. Height, 0.037 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.09 m. 
About one third, including the whole foot, preserved. A small, shallow bowl with medium ring 
foot and plain rim. A long-necked bird with flaring tail (?). Almost colorless glaze, bothros- 


stained white slip and the same glaze on upper half of outside. Fairly fine, reddish clay. 
Similar bowls are Inv. Nos. P 509, P 1417, P 1420, P 1919, as yet unpublished. 


6. Green glazed bowl. Fig. 9. Inv. No. P 5032. Height, 0.08 m.; diameter, 0.13 m. 


The foot and about half the bowl preserved. High flaring foot; slightly outturned lip, with 
a single groove incised around the outside. Dark green glaze over all except on under side of foot 
and a little of its outside. Marks of kiln tripod on floor. Coarse buff clay. 


7. Green glazed bowl. Fig. 8. Inv. No. P 5033. Height, 0.065 m.; diameter, 0.17 m. 


Fragment of rim and side missing. A shallow bow! with plain rim; medium ring foot. Mottled 
light green glaze, worn away in centre, with a few streaks of darker green. A shallow groove runs 
around the middle of the wall inside. Outside unglazed except for a few splotches. Buff clay, 
bothros-stained. nae 


8. Green glazed bowl. Fig. 8. Inv. No. P 5035. Height, 0.072 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.13 ae 


A large part of rim and wall, and a small piece of foot missing. A deep bowl with medium 
ring foot; plain rim with a wheel-run groove outside. Buff clay, bothros-stained. Yellowish green 
glaze over irregular buff slip inside and outside, except on foot. 


9. Green glazed bowl. Fig. 8. Inv. No. P 5036. Height, 0.058 m.; Aunmerer 0. 184 m. s 


Much of rim missing. A shallow bowl with broad projecting rim; medium ring foot. Dark 
green ee on the a and on n the outside of aa rim; much cee! inside. 7 en pee 


side a continuous curve inside. Olive green glaze a in 
‘clay, NGG sot eae 
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12. Fragmentary jug. Fig. ¢ rN i 
ee: : J jug. Fig. 9. Inv. No. P 5039, Diameter of base, 0.102 m. 
[wo non-joming tragments of an oval-bodied ju 
other, part of the body and the start of the necl 
yellow spirals and stripes over a cream colored s 


g, one preserving the flat base complete, the 

x. No trace of handle. Decorated with green and 

lip. Colorless glaze. Buff clay. 

13. Unglazed two-handled jug. Fig. 9. Inv. No. P 4920. Estimated 
0.09 m. mt 


Two non-joining fragments; profile can be restored. Tall, flaring lip; raised flat base; a flat- 


sone band in two degrees around the middle of the body; this band, the neck and the shoulder 
decorated with incised lines, broken and continuous. Fairly fine. light grey clay. 


height, ca. 0.147 m.; diameter, 


Tnolaze Ole Seen 1B Bak : , 
14. i nglazed two-handled jug. Fig. 9. Inv. No. P 5031. Height, 0.152 m.; diameter, 0.127 m. 
Handles and most of neck missing ; lower handle attachments preserved. Plump body, drawn 
in above flat base; several ridges at the bottom of the narrow neck; a band of wheel-run grooves 
above the handle attachments; groups of curved incised lines on the shoulder. Greyish buff clay; 


shp of the same color (?). 


GROUP 2 


Section Y, Pit at 18/KA-KE 


1. Painted bowl. Fig. 10. Inv. No. P 7624. Height, 0.05 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.10 m. 


About three quarters of rim and walls missing. A shallow bowl with medium ring foot, the 
under side hollowed deeply out of the thick floor. Plain rim. On the inside, colorless glaze with 
crude decoration of dark green and brown streaks ; light yellow glaze on outside. Clay grey to buff. 


2. Sgraffito bird bowl. Fig. 10. Inv. No. P 7625. Height, 0.045 m.; diameter, 0.11 m. 


Parts of rim and wall missing. A small shallow bowl with light ring foot and plain rim. Inside, 
a bird (?) crudely drawn, and a sgraffito line around the inner edge of the rim. Outside, elongated 
loops, sgraffito, running vertically through a quadruple band of glaze: straight green lines alter- 
nating with wavy brown. Cream colored glaze inside and out. Reddish clay; fairly fine fabric. 


3. Sgraffito bowl. Fig. 10. Inv. No. P7620. Height, 0.053 m,; estimated diameter, ca. 0.125 m. 


A fragment preserving the full profile. A small shallow bowl with low ring foot and plain 
rim. On the inside, the remains of an uncertain design from rim to centre; outside, an undulating 
sgraffito line between two bands of thick green glaze, the upper one undulating, the lower straight. 
Very poor yellow glaze, much bubbled and discolored, over thick cream slip inside and out. Pinkish 


buff clay. 
4. Glazed bowl. Fig. 10. Inv. No. P 7619. Height, 0.08 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.15 m. 


About one third preserved, including the whole foot. Fairly high ring foot; outturned rim; 
flaring sides. Very dark brown glaze over white slip all over, except on foot. Three tripod marks 
on the floor. Fairly fine pinkish buff clay. 


5. Glazed bowl. Fig. 11. Inv. No. P 7626. Height, 0.117 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.20 m. 


A large part of rim and wall missing. Fairly high, flaring, heavy ring foot; incurving rim. 
Brownish yellow glaze inside and out. Pinkish buff clay. Two tripod marks on floor. 


6. Glazed bowl. Fig. 11. Inv. No. P 7627. Height, 0.082 m.; diameter, 0.16 m. 

Parts of rim and wall missing. Fairly high ring foot; incurving rim; the foot lower and the 
sides slightly less steep than P 7626. Green glaze, buff slip, inside and out. Clay grey to buff. 
Three tripod marks on floor. 
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7. Glazed bowl. Fig. 11. Inv. No. P 7618. Height, 0.081 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.15 m. 

A fragment preserving the full profile. Medium ring foot; slightly incurving rim; sides 
slightly angular on outside a little above foot; the clay very roughly finished on the inside. Uneven 
green glaze, applied directly over the clay inside and outside, except for the foot and a little of 
the lower outside wall. 


8. Unglazed two-handled jug. Fig. 11. Inv. No. P 7621. Height, 0.13 m.; diameter, 0.12 m. 


One handle and most of neck and rim missing. Squat body drawn in above flat base; high 
wide neck. Incised lines around neck and shoulder. Grey-buff clay. 


Group 3 


Section Z, Square well at 66/B 


1. Blue and white painted pitcher. Fig. 12. Inv. No. P 1902. Height, 0.242 m.; diameter, 0.18 m. 


Complete except for a small fragment from the rim and one from the neck. Swelling body, 
drawn in above flat base; trefoil lip; ribbon handle. In an oval frame with transverse bars between 
double lines is a lion marchant right, with uplifted curling tail and bristling mane; his mouth is 
open and shows two rows of teeth. From behind issues a fanciful curving design perhaps intended 
to represent a vine tendril; below the ground line, two wavy lines may represent water; other loops 
and triangles hang in the field from the frame; outside the frame, tufts and spirals. All the out- 
lines in blue; the scales and spots on the lion are alternately green and purplish brown, as are the 
leaves (7) of the vine tendril. Almost colorless glaze on outside, except on base and on inside of 
rim. The glaze, without the slip, also covers the whole of the interior. Pinkish buff clay. 


2. Blue and white painted pitcher. Fig. 12. Inv. No. P 1937. Height, 0.165 m.; diameter, 0.145 m. 

Coniplete except for most of trefoil lip, and a small piece of the bottom. Plump body drawn 
in above flat base; ribbon handle. A simplified and crude version of P 1902 (No. 1). Within a 
round frame of transverse bars connecting a double line, an animal, perhaps intended to be a lion, 
running right; bristling mane, a large eye, open jaws with two rows of teeth, and tongue sticking 


out. A scalloped design hangs from the frame as in P 1902, and there are tufts and spirals outside 


the frame. The outlines in blue; green and purplish brown dots on the scalloped pattern and a 
large green circle on the lion’s haunch. Almost colorless glaze, peeled in spots, on outside except 
on bottom, and on the inside of the lip. Pinkish buff clay. ; 


3. Blue and white painted bowl. Fig. 12. Inv. No. P 2177. Height, 0.127 m.; estimated diameter, 
ca. 0.24 m. = 


A deep bowl with medium, fairly heavy ring foot and sharply projecting rim. Much missing 
from sides and rim. Light yellow-green glaze over all, decorated on the outside with triangles and 


rosettes in blue with green and brown spots, and on the inside of the rim with a zigzag leaf border; 
— vm, 7 


the inside of the bowl plain-glazed. Light pinkish buff clay. 
and white painted bowl. Fig. 13. Inv. No. P2179. Height, 0.046 m.; e 
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d. Fragmentary sgraffito bowl. Fig. 13. Inv. No. P 2176 
eo), OA0 San. 


three lines just below oe a blob of Saieehe: ee ears Gertce dgeree ai : re x 

Fasc a Bice. gece on the spirals, of droite green on the triangles. 
ent green glaz inside; an irregular band of thick white slip and darker green glaze 

around the outside of the rim. Light pinkish buff clay. 


Height, 0.095 m.; estimated diameter, 


6. Glazed bowl. Fig. 14. Inv. No. P 2178. Height, 0.088 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.175 m. 


Several non-joiing fragments preserving about one half, including the profile, of bowl with 
medium ring toot and sides curving sharply upward; plain rim. Light green glaze on inside, 
granular light and dark brown glaze on outside. Pinkish buff clay. 


7. Glazed bowl. Fig. 14. Inv. No. P 2180, Height, 0.086 m.; diameter, 0.17 m. 


Considerable parts of rim and sides missing. Medium ring foot; sides curving sharply upward: 


plain rim. A triple sgraffito line just inside the rim. Light green glaze inside, purplish brown 
outside. Pinkish buff clay. 


8. Glazed bowl. Fig. 14. Inv. No. P 2181. Height, 0.089 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.175 m. 


About one quarter preserved. Medium ring foot; sides curving sharply upward; plain rim. 
Light greenish yellow glaze on inside, darker green on outside and around inner edge of rim. 


Pinkish buff clay. 


9. Glazed bowl. Fig. 15. Inv. No. P 2183. Height, 0.064 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.14 m. 

About one third, including the whole foot, preserved. A shallow bowl with medium ring foot; 
the floor slopes gently upward to the low vertical sides, drawn in a little below the plain rim. 
Colorless glaze inside and out. Pinkish buff clay. 


10. Glazed bowl. Fig. 15. Inv. No. P 2182. Height, 0.123 m.; diameter, 0.205 m. 

A few pieces of rim and sides missing. A deep bowl with fairly high ring foot; almost straight 
flaring sides, sharply angled on the outside just above the base; slightly inset rim. Almost color- 
less glaze on inside; dark green on outside and around inner edge of rim. Three traces of kiln 
support on floor. Pinkish buff clay. 


11. Small unglazed jug. Fig. 15. Inv. No. P 2184. Height, 0.117 m.; diameter, 0.092 m. 
Complete except for handle. Flat bottom; squat body; tall neck set off from body by a wheel- 
run groove; round mouth. Light grey clay. 


12. Bronze buckle. Fig. 16. Inv. No. B91. Height, 0.064 m.; width, 0.101 m. 

A few pieces of the edge missing. One half of a buckle consisting of an elongated oval, raised, 
surrounded by a broad scalloped border; small repoussé dots surround the oval in a single row, 
the scallops in a double row; a large repoussé boss in the centre of each scallop and a row of smaller 
ones down the centre of the oval. Engraved on the oval a conventional flower and spiral pattern 


divided into three zones by bands of zigzags. 


13. Bronze lamp or saucer. Fig. 16. Inv. No. B92. Height, 0.023 m. ; diameter, ca. 0.08 m. 


Pieces of the side and floor missing; the shape distorted. A shallow round saucer with flat 
bottom and vertical sides. A small hole punched in the side near the bottom, and near the broken 
edge a flat piece of bronze, one side broken away, is nailed to the inside, its upper edge flush with 


the rim. 
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Group 4 


Section H, Refuse pit at.66/Z 


1. Blue and white painted pitcher. Fig. 17. Inv. No. P 2089. Height, 0.192 m. ; diameter, 0.138 m. 

Most of the rim missing. Rounded body drawn in above flat bottom; slightly flaring trefoil 
mouth; strap handle. In front, enclosed in a double circle with cross bars, a conventionalized tree ; 
outside the circle, a horizontal line around the centre of the pot. Main drawing in blue; details 
of the tree in brown and green splotches. White slip and almost colorless glaze to a little above 
bottom. Pinkish buff clay. Py: 


2. Blue and white painted pitcher. Fig. 17. Inv. No. P 2124. Height, 0.23 m.; diameter, 0.16 m. 

A few pieces missing from body and rim. Trefoil lip; gently swelling sides drawn in above 
flat bottom; strap handle. In front, an oval cross-barred frame surrounding a horizontal band 
of diagonals, alternately solid and cross-hatched, bounded above and below by a zigzag band; the 
spaces above and below filled with solid and linear ornament; outside the frame, vertical cross- 
hatched and solid bands on either side, framing elongated ovals filled with a red stripe; around 
neck, a row of red dots between blue bands; all drawing in blue except for a few red details. 
Colorless glaze all over inside and on outside to just above bottom; the inside unslipped except 
around inner edge of rim. Pinkish buff clay. 


3. Blue and white painted plate. Fig. 17. Inv. No. P 2090. Preserved height, 0.045 m.; maximum 
dimension, 0.193 m. . ~ 

All of the rim broken away, but a trace of a groove at the highest preserved point indicates 

that there was little more. Fairly high ring foot; almost flat floor and low upcurving sides. In 

the centre, a cross-hatched circle, blue lines, with brown dots in the squares; outside, a broad zigzag 

leaf border; the enclosing lines and all the outlines are in blue; the large leaves filled with brown, 

the small filling leaves left in outline. Light green glaze inside; darker green outside. Pinkish 


buff clay. 

4>Glazed bowl. Fig, 17. Inv. No. P 2236. Height, 0.077 .m.; diameter, 0.158. 9) —~," 
Much of rim and sides missing. Medium, flaring ring foot; sides curving sharply upward; 

plain rim. Light green glaze on inside; darker green on outside and around inner edge of rim. ; 


Pinkish buff clay. Tripod marks on floor. 


5. Glazed bowl. Fig. 17. Inv. No. P 2237. Height, 0.115 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.20 m. — 
Much of rim and walls missing. A deep bowl with fairly high, slightly flaring ring foot; 
almost straight flaring sides, sharply angled on the outside just above the foot; slightly inset rim. 
Almost colorless glaze on the inside; dark brown on the outside and around inner edge of rim; 
_ traces of kiln tripod on floor. Pinkish buff clay. ie om 


= Almost identical in shape with P 2182 (Group 3, No. 10). | — — 
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2. Blue and white Painted amphora. Fig. 19. Inv. No. P 9337. Height, 0.111 m.; diameter, 0.08 m. 

The handles missing, otherwise intact. A small amphora with round body, irregularly made 
drawn in above flat bottom ; lip projects slightly. Around body, uncertain Ber otle( ?) as rinceau ( >) 
design; around neck within double lines, a zigzag leaf border. Main drawing blue; some details, 


including leaves of bo A in with li reddis ; insi 
g leaves of border, filled in with light reddish brown. Colorless glaze inside and out except 
on under side of foot. Light grey clay. 


3. Sgraffito bowl: bird bowl type. Fig. 18. Inv. No. P 9334. Height, 0.055 m.; diameter, 0.135 m. 
Considerable parts of rim and wall missing. A small shallow bowl with low ring foot and 
plain rim. On the inside, plain colorless glaze; kiln tripod marks; outside, a wavy line, sgraffito, 
between straight lines ; below, four spirals; a yellow and green stripe around the upper band and 
around spirals ; colorless glaze over all, except under side of foot. Along the major breaks, both 
inside and out, the glaze has darkened, indicating breakage in kiln (?). Fine pinkish buff clay. 


4. Glazed bowl. Fig. 19. Inv. No. P 9335. Height, 0.043 m.; diameter, 0.094 m. 


A small part of rim and wall missing. A small shallow bowl on slightly flaring ring foot; 
upcurving sides; plain rim. Almost colorless glaze inside and out; tripod marks on floor. Pinkish 


buff clay. 


5. Glazed mug. Fig. 19. Inv. No. P 9336. Height, 0.073 m.; diameter, 0.06 m. 

Intact save for minor chips. A small mug with one handle, vertical sides, flat bottom, plain 
rim with a low ridge just below it. White slip all over outside except bottom, and dripping irregu- 
larly down the inside; green glaze all over inside, and on most of outside, but leaving some of the 
slip unglazed; much peeled. Pinkish buff clay. 


6. Glazed jug. Fig. 19. Inv. No. P 9338. Height, 0.115 m.; diameter, 0.08 m. 


Intact. A small jug with fairly squat body drawn in slightly above flat bottom; trefoil mouth; 
strap handle. Dark green glaze on outside to just above bottom, very badly stained. Light grey- 
buff clay. 


7. Glazed spouted jug. Fig. 19. Inv. No. P 9339. Height, 0.12 m.; diameter, 0.075 m. 


Much of lip and end of spout broken away. A small jug with round body, narrow neck, strap 
handle and overhanging rim; flat bottom. Green glaze to just above bottom. Buff clay. 


8. Bronze mortar and pestle. Fig. 18. Inv. No. B 407. Height of mortar, 0.095 m.; diameter of 
mortar, 0.125m. Length of pestle, 0.19 m. 

Surface corroded; otherwise intact. Eight vertical lugs on outside of mortar; flat bottom set 
in a little from sides; flaring rim. Two of the lugs, on opposite sides of the mortar, are pierced 
at the upper end. The mortar is flattened out at the bottom and has a knob at the top and in 
the middle. 


GrouP 6 
Section N, Cistern at 17-18/K3T-KZ 


1. Fragments of Asia Minor ware pitcher. Fig. 20. Inv. No. P 6669. Height as restored, 0.208 m. ; 
diameter as restored, 0.162 m. 

One fragment each from the rim, body and handle. Probably from a jug with squat body, 
tall neck, slightly flaring toward rim; vertical handle, round in section. The shape restored on 
the analogy of a jug in the British Museum (Hobson, Guide éo the Islanuc Pottery of the Near 
East, p. 84, fig. 95), but is not squat enough for the model. Decoration on neck and body of 
flowers and long leaves in blue, turquoise and red, outlined in black; horizontal blue bars between 


stripes on handle. Sandy white clay. 
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2. Marbled ware bowl. Figs. 20, 21. Inv. No. P 6667. Height, 0.051 m.; diameter, 0.254 m. 

Fragments of rim and walls missing. A shallow bowl with projecting ridged rim and low 
ring foot. Marbling in green and brown on a white slip: on the inside, fairly regular stripes 
dripping from rim; swirls in the middle; on the outside, spots and a garland-like design. Fairly 
fine, pinkish buff clay. Light green glaze. Three tripod marks on the floor. 


3. Marbled ware bowl. Fig. 20. Inv. No. P 6666. Height, 0.05 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.095 m. 


Almost half preserved. A small bowl with low concave foot; flaring sides and plain rim. The 
whole bowl seems to have been covered with a dark slip, over which the marbling was done in green, 
brown and white. Muddy glaze on the inside, and on the outside to just above the foot. Hard 
red clay. : 

4. Painted bowl. Figs. 20, 21. Inv. No. P 6668. Height, 0.081 m. ; diameter, 0.22 m. 

A few fragments missing from rim and walls. Medium ring foot; rim sharply offset on inside, 
moulded and overhanging slightly at outer edge (for the shape compare P 2159 [Group 9, No. 11]). 
The inside decorated with splotches of green and brown glaze; the inside covered with very light 
green glaze; the outside unglazed except for upper edge of rim. Buff clay. ; 


GROUP 7 
Section K, Pit A 


1. Slip-painted bowl. Fig. 22. Inv. No. P 5511. Height, 0.08 m.; diameter, 0.235 m. 


Complete save for two small pieces of the side. Low ring foot; flaring sides ; overhanging 
rim. Drips of thick white slip running from rim to centre: dirty yellow glaze on inside and around 
outer edge of rim; a few splashes of slip on the outside. Pinkish buff clay. s 


2. Slip-painted bowl. Fig. 23. Inv. No. P 6598. Height, 0.073 m. ; diameter, 0.24 m. ey 

A piece missing from rim and wall. Low ring foot; shallow flaring sides ; overhanging rim. 
Drips of thick white slip running from rim to centre; light green glaze on inside and around outer 
edge of rim; a few splashes of slip on the outside. Pinkish buff clay. 


3. Painted bowl. Fig. 23. Inv. No. P 6600. Height, 0.11 m.; diameter, 0.25 m. 


mh 


Pieces missing from rim, side and foot. Low ring foot; flaring sides: rim moulded on outside, 


deep and offset by a ridge inside. Dirty yellow-green glaze inside, with splotches of dark green; 

outside unglazed, except where the glaze has run over in one place. Greyish buff clay. | 

4. Glazed bowl. Fig. 22. Inv. No. P 6599. Height, 0.075 m.; diameter, 0.195m. | ; 
A few pieces missing from rim. Low ring foot; flaring sides; rim moulded on outside, offset 


and concave on inside. Brownish yellow glaze on inside, over a dark slip (?), traces of which are — 


seen on the outside. Buff clay. f 
_ 5. Glazed bowl. Fig. 22. Inv. No. P 6601. Height, 0.053 m.; diameter, 0.17 m. — 
1 pi ssing from rim and bottom. Low ring foot; shallow flaring sides ; 
and around outer edge of rim; the thick white slip has | 
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on 


aie 2 a little olde edge. Identical in shape with P 2154 (Group 9, No. 4). On the inside 
rudely drawn, a fish, sgraffito - eo E ; : ; Aa ea 
aha as n, a nish, sgraffito ; on the rim, three short sections of sharply vertical undulating line. 
ss olz over < or eee ae eee - s a iss 
Ss glaze over all inside, with an irregular band of yellow-brown on most of rim; both 


colorless glaze < , LA RISER CO Sette Os ea Ws oo eet ene ¥ 
glaze and yellow-brown irregularly around outer edge of rim. Pinkish buff clay. 


2. sgrathito bowl. Fig. 24. Inv. No. P 9023. Height, 0.08 m.; diameter, 0.215 m. 
; Bec save tor a small piece of the rim. Medium ring foot; shallow flaring sides; rim 
slightly thickened and flattened on top. Inside a fish and two birds (?) very crudely drawn. Color- 


less glaze on inside with crude bands and a spiral of green and dark yellow; outside unglazed 
except tor upper edge of rim. Pinkish buff clay. 


= oe af a = ind be Ty , 5 5 
3. Sgraffito bowl. Fig. 25. Inv. No. P 9024. Height, 0.102 m.; diameter, 0.23 m. 
Fragments of rim and body missing. A fairly deep bowl with offset flaring rim; medium 
ring foot. A sgraffito line around body just below rim, and another around edge of rim; crude 


spirals around rim. Dull green glaze on inside and around outer edge of rim; three splotches 
of darker green on inside of rim. Pinkish buff clay. 


4. Painted bowl. Figs. 24, 25. Inv. No. P 9025. Height, 0.06 m.; diameter, 0.15 m. 

A small piece of body missing. A small shallow bowl with medium ring foot and plain rim. 
On the bottom two concentric ridged circles. Very light yellow-green glaze on inside and around 
outer edge of rim, with splashes of green and darker yellow. Pinkish buff clay. 


5. Impressed ware bowl. Fig. 25. Inv. No. P 9026. Height, 0.07 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.15 m. 

About one half, including the whole foot, preserved. Medium ring foot; shallow sides; 
slightly incurving rim. On the bottom, in very low relief, a six-petalled rosette within two con- 
centric circles. Light green glaze inside and around outer edge of rim. Pinkish buff to pink clay. 


6. Glazed bowl. Fig. 25. Inv. No. P9027. Height, 0.06 m.; diameter, 0.175 m. 

Small fragments of rim and body missing. A shallow bowl with medium ring foot and rim 
slightly. thickened and flattened on top. Dull green glaze, much bubbled, on inside and around 
outer edge of rim. Pinkish buff clay. 


7. Small Kioutakia bowl. Fig. 25. Inv. No. P 9028. Height, 0,036 m.; diameter, 0.102 m. 

Fragments of rim and body missing: A shallow bowl with small ring foot and plain rim. 
Decorated inside and out with leaves and flowers in blue, turquoise, yellow, red, and black. On 
the floor a six-pointed star, turquoise, surrounding a raised boss. Sandy clay, light buff. Colorless 
glaze over all. On the under side of the foot an eight-pointed star, identical with that on P 5516 
(Group 10, No.1). 

8. Stemmed Kioutakia cup. Fig. 25. Inv. No. P9029. Height, 0.065 m.; estimated diameter, 
ca.-0.06 m. 

The whole foot and part of the bowl preserved. A small egg-cup shaped pot with short stem 
and flaring foot; upcurving sides and plain rim; on the outside the wall inset a little from the floor ; 
undefined on the inside. Conventional floral ornament inside and out in blue, turquoise, yellow, 
red and black. Sandy light buff clay. Colorless glaze over all. 


GRouP 9 


Section Z, Pit at 44/KA 


1. Sgraffito bowl. Fig. 26. Inv. No. P 2165. Height, 0.076 m.; diameter, 0.213 m. 

Part of rim and wall missing. Similar in shape to P 2154 (No. 4). Around the centre and 
around the rim, a wavy sgraffito line within straight lines ; alternating blobs of green and brown 
in groups of four around rim and in centre. Dull colorless glaze on inside. Buff clay. 
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2. Sgraffito bowl. Fig. 26. Inv. No. P 2170. Height, 0.082 m.; diameter, O22 3. 

Two small pieces missing from rim. Similar in shape to P 2154 (No. 4). In the centre, two 
wavy lines within a crude spiral; around the rim, two wavy lines within straight lines. Most of the 
rim glazed yellow brown, the rest of the inside colorless; outside unglazed except around edge of 
rim. Pinkish buff clay. 


3. Glazed bowl. Fig. 26. Inv. No. P 2167. Height, 0.071 m.; diameter, 0.207 m. 

A large piece of rim and wall missing. Similar in shape to P 2154 (No. 4). Colorless glaze 
on inside, with a streak of brown part way around rim; outside unglazed except around outer 
edge of rim. Buff clay. 


4. Glazed bowl. Fig. 27. Inv. No. P 2154. Height, 0.077; diameter, 0.215 m. 


Broken but complete. Low ring foot; flaring sides; sharply offset rim turned in a little at the 
edge. Uneven greenish yellow glaze on inside and outer edge of rim. Buff clay. 


5. Painted bowl. Fig. 28. Inv. No. P 2171. Height, 0.075 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.21 m. 

About one quarter, including the whole foot, preserved. Similar in shape to P 2154 (No. 4), 
but the rim rather less sharply offset. On the inside, on a thick white slip, occasional blobs and 
streaks of green and brownish yellow glaze; no all-over glaze; outside unglazed; a narrow band 
of slip around the outer edge of the rim. Pinkish buff clay. 


6. Sgraffito bowl. Fig. 28. Inv. No. P 2166. Height, 0.078 m.; maximum dimension, 0.17 m. 

None of the edge preserved but the shape was probably similar to that of P2154 (No. 4). 
An elaborate but crude design of trees (?) in the bowl proper; on the rim, groups-of trees seem 
to alternate with a large rosette in a circle. Blobs of green and brown glaze, but no all-over glaze. 
Outside unglazed. Buff clay. 


7. Sgraffito bowl. Fig. 28. Inv. No. P 2150. Height, 0.064 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.22 m. 


A single fragment preserving rather less than half the bowl. A very shallow bowl with. low 
ring foot and projecting, slightly concave rim. On the inside, crude spirals separated by zigzags; 
groups of zigzags (one group only preserved) on rim. Green glaze, somewhat peeled, over splotchy 
white slip on inside and on outer edge of rim; the slip extends about half way down the outside. 
Buff clay? . = &s 


8. Fragment of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 28. Inv. No. P 2149. Diameter of foot, 0.089 m.; maximum > : 

dimension, 0.12 m. = 
A fragment preserving the low, broad ring foot and a small part of the sides. In the centre, 
a bird, right, roughly drawn, the top of the head and the end of the tail missing. Dull yellow-green 7 
glaze with splotches of darker yellow and green; the outside, as preserved, unglazed. Pinkish 

buff clay. =) i 
93 Impressed bowl. Fig. 27. Inv. No. P 2160. Height, 0.08 m.; diameter, 0.205 m. BS . : 
ete Part of the rim missing. Identical in shape with P 2159 (No. 11). In the centre, ic 7 16W 
relief, a rosette within two pairs of concentric circles. Brownish yellow glaze. Buff ay Sie Mh ue 
10. Impressed bowl. Fig. 29. Inv. No. P 2151.>~Height, 0 RU 
__ A small piece of the rim and wall missing. A. sha ing. 
; plain rim. In the centre a raised boss with an ir 
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12. Impress |. Fi . 2 
F Be eo eiien 22. Isivey Nog 12159, Height, 0.064 m.; diameter, 0.155 m. 
‘ragments of ri iSsi : ; Ge es vo : : 
a en i ae eee: A shallow bowl with medium ring foot and upcurving sides; very 
ghtly ned rim. In the centre, a raised boss with an impressed rosette, set off by a ridge and 


an uncertain 1 ssed | ; inkish sli 
tele 1 impressed border. Pinkish slip; mottled yellow-brown glaze on inside and upper 
two thirds of outside. Pinkish buff clay. . 


13. Marbled ware bowl. Fi J 
. ) 2 wD if ) 5 i 1 
' ; owl. Fig. 27. Inv. No. P 2156. Height, 0.044 m.; diameter, 0.188 m. 
fA very sha 7 Al soni Bee fal aor als jecti i i 
ives Neh LO Hoi with low ring foot and narrow, slightly concave, projecting rim. Bright 
y g glaze inside and out, spotted on inside only with reddish brown. Pink clay. 


14. Marbled ware bowl. Fig. 30. Inv. No. P 2163. Height, 0.09 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.23 m. 

Most of rim and walls missing. Low ring foot; slightly flaring sides; plain rim. Bright 
greenish yellow glaze mottled and streaked with dark green and reddish brown inside and out. 
more sparsely inside. Reddish clay. 


15. Marbled ware bowl. Figs. 30, 31. Inv. No. P 2158. Height, 0.077 m.; diameter, 0.272 m. 

Parts of rim and sides missing. A very shallow bowl with low ring foot and narrow, concave, 
projecting rim. Similar in shape to P 2156 (No. 13). On the inside, light green glaze with streaks 
of darker green and brown so applied as to give the effect of a loose floral pattern. Outside, brown 
dots only under the glaze. Pinkish buff clay. 


16. Marbled ware bowl. Fig. 31. Inv. No. P 2164. Height, 0.061 m.; diameter, 0.24 m. 

A considerable part of rim and walls missing. Similar in shape to P 2158 (No. 15). Yellow- 
green glaze over all, mottled on the inside only with darker green and reddish brown. Pinkish 
buff clay. 


17. Glazed bowl. Fig. 30. Inv. No. P 2162. Height, 0.05 m.; diameter, 0.228 m. 

Small fragments of rim missing. Similar in shape to P 2158 (No. 15), but the rim is ridged 
at the outer edge and is not concave. A ridged circle around centre. Bright yellow glaze on inside 
and on upper part of outside, where it extends below the slip. Pink clay. 


18. Small glazed bowl. Fig. 32. Inv. No. P 2152. Height, 0.051 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.11 m. 
Part of the rim and wall missing. Medium ring foot; plain rim. Pinkish slip; dull colorless 
glaze on inside and outer edge of rim. Buff clay. 


19. Small glazed bowl. Fig. 32. Inv. No. P 2161. Height, 0.051 m.; diameter, 0.116 m. 

A little missing from rim and wall. Medium, slightly projecting ring foot; outturned rim. 
In the centre, possibly accidental, some lines in low relief vaguely resembling a penguin. Poor 
yellow glaze on inside and around outer edge of rim. Buff clay. 


20. Glazed censer (?). Fig. 32. Inv. No. P 2169. Height, 0.084 m. ; estimated diameter, ca. 0.08 m. 


Part of the body and rim missing. A one-handled cup with plump body, incurving rim, short, 
thick stem and flat, solid foot. The body pierced by two horizontal rows of holes. Yellow glaze on 
outside from rim to lower handle attachment; on inside, unevenly around upper part. Buff clay. 


21. Sgraffito pitcher. Fig. 32. Inv. No. P2157. Height, 0.165 m.; diameter, 0.135 m. 
Neck, handle and fragments of body missing. Swelling body drawn in a little above flat base. 


On upper part of body in front, three rosettes surrounded by circular banded borders of zigzags; 


yellow-brown glaze over decorated part; white slip over all, except just above base. Buff clay. 


22. Pseudo-majolica pitcher. Figs. 32, 33. Inv. No. P 2168. Height, 0.197 m.; diameter of body, 


ea, Oni Za 
Most of neck and mouth and large pieces of body missing, but profile complete. Round body ; 
flat foot slightly concave beneath; widely flaring mouth; double reeded handle 


short hollow stem; : 
ation at lower attachment. On body and neck, ornament 1n blue, black, yellow, 


ending in plastic decor 
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and orange: a long-necked bird, right, head and neck only preserved, between floral ornaments (?). 


Grey glaze inside and out. Buff clay. On the under side of the foot a signature painted in black 


glaze. 

23. Painted bowl. Fig. 34. Inv. No. P 2153. Height, 0.124 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.17 m. 
A fragment preserving the profile. Fairly low ring foot; sides almost vertical, sloping inward 

very gently toward the top; plain rim. Cream-colored glaze (discolored) on inside; on outside, 

a broad band of ornament consisting of reddish brown rosettes alternating with blue floral designs. 

enclosed within a banded border of a double row of reddish brown dots. The glaze the same as 

on the inside. Pinkish buff clay. 

24. Small painted cup. Fig. 34. Inv. No. P 2148. Height, 0.037 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.055 m. 
A little less than half preserved. A small cup or bowl of the Kioutakia coffee cup type. Small 

ring foot; sides curving sharply upward; plain rim. Colorless glaze on the inside; on the outside 

a broad red band bordered on either side by a row of purple dots between light blue lines. Hard 

white clay. Fine fabric. 

25. Painted plate. Fig. 34. Inv. No. P 2147. Height, 0.023 m.; diameter, 0.218 m. 


One piece missing from the rim. No foot; broad projecting rim set off from the floor on the 
inside but forming a continuous curve with the rest of the plate on the under side. Decoration in 
greyish blue: a double line around the inner edge of the rim, from which hang groups of dots 
on stems; in the centre, a floral pattern. Opaque, greyish white glaze, inside and out; three tripod 
marks on under side. Buff clay. 


GrouP 10 


Section N, Pit at 12/NZ 


1. Kioutakia bowl. Fig. 35. Inv. No. P 5516. Height, 0.04 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.11 m. 
Much of rim and wall missing; foot complete. A small shallow bowl with low ring foot and 
plain rim; a boss in the centre of the floor. Inside, single sprays of flowers in grey-blue, turquoise 
blue, yellow, and red around the central boss; a simple debased guilloche between blue lines below 
rim; outside, sprays of flowers in grey-blue and turquoise blue separated by long slender yellow 
leaves with red berries; double blue line around rim and foot. Hard sandy white clay. Colorless, 
slightly lustrous glaze. On under side of foot an eight-pointed star, as on P 9028 (Group 8, No. 7). 


2. Kioutakia coffee cup. Fig. 35. Inv. No. P 5517. Height, 0.04 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.07 m. 


Less than half preserved. A small, handleless (?) cup with light ring foot and outturned rim. 
Inside, on the middle of the floor, a small grey-blue leaf; outside, flowers and tendrils in grey-blue, 
yellow, and red. Clay, glaze, and signature as in P 5516 (No. 1). 


3. Kioutakia coffee cup. Fig. 35. Inv. No. P5518. Height, 0.045 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.07 m. 

About half preserved. Small ring foot; plain rim. Inside, a small green and yellow flower 
in the middle of the floor; double blue line around rim; outside, flowers and leaves in yellow and 
green with large light red dots in thick paint; a-row of similar dots between blue lines around rim 
and just above foot. White sandy clay; colorless glaze. 


4. Pseudo-majolica pitcher. Fig. 35. Inv. No. P5519. Height, 0.156m.; maximum diameter, 
ca. 0.145 m. 

Much missing but the shape can be restored. A squat pitcher with flat base, plump body, wide 
trefoil mouth and concave strap handle. Uncertain painted decoration in grey-blue, light yellow, 
light and dark orange and black; traces of a signature in black under the handle. Yellow-buff clay; 
thick light grey glaze. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS’ 


. In the first century B.c. there were many Italians in Athens. As we know from 
Cicero, these Roman citizens of Italian origin accepted the grant of Athenian citizen- 
ship and began actively to exercise the rights and perform the duties of Athenian 
citizens. Theoretically they should thereby have lost their Roman citizenship, but 
from Cicero’s indignant words it is quite clear that they still regarded themselves as 
Romans and were in fact so regarded by others. A revolution in the old concept of 
citizenship was taking place, and out of this change developed the concept of dual 
citizenship whereby a man could exercise simultaneously both a local (e.g. Athenian) 
and an imperial (Roman) citizenship. 

In the catalogues of the first century B.c. many Roman names appear. These 
are the names of Italians whose participation in the Athenian government of the 
period is attested by Cicero. There were practically no native Athenians who at this 
time possessed the Roman citizenship. In the first century after Christ, however, 
the situation changed fundamentally, for the Italian negotiatores disappeared from 
the East, and from the time of Claudius and Nero prominent Greeks acquired the 
Roman citizenship in large numbers, while under the Flavii, under Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the Antonines, the extension of Roman citizenship to Greeks in general rose 
virtually to a flood.’ Thus the Roman names in the catalogues of the second century 
after Christ are those of men very different from the Roman citizens of the earlier 
catalogues. Almost all the Romans in the public life of Hadrianic Athens were native 
Athenians. 

From the reign of the emperor Claudius, who enacted stringent regulations on 
the use of the tria nomina, down to the Constitutio Antonimana in A.p. 212, the names 
of Athenians with Roman citizenship were carefully distinguished from those of 
non-Romans in all official catalogues at Athens. The non-Romans were recorded by 
name and patronymic or by name and surname. The Roman citizens were recorded 


1 Through the generous assistance of the Council for Research in the Social Sciences at Colum- 
bia University and through the codperation of the authorities of Barnard College, the writer was 
enabled to go to Athens for the academic year 1939-1940 and to prepare for publication the late 
inscriptions, of which the third installment is here presented. . | 

2 Cicero, Pro Balbo, 12, 30: Itaque in Graecis ctyitatibus videmus Atheni<ense)s, Rhodios, 
Lacedaemonios, ceteros undique ascribi multarumque esse eosdem homnes civitatum. Quo errore 
ductos vidi egomet nonnullos imperitos homines, nostros cives, Athenis in numero iudicum atque 


Areopagitarum, certa tribu, certo numero, cum ignorarent, Sl illam civitatem essent adepti, hanc 


erdidisse nisi postliminio reciperassent. 
a Sa NG See nee, The Roman Citizenship (Oxford, 1939), chapters VIII-X. 
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by nomen and cognomen.’ The praenomen, which now tended to become hereditary 
for all sons, had lost its identifying character and had gone out of general use. In 
the catalogues, therefore, it received attention only rarely. The nomen, being well 
known and distinct from the personal name, which was the cognomen, generally 
appears in abbreviation. 

Thus the student can trace the gradual growth of Roman citizenship at Athens 
by an examination of the catalogues. among which the prytany lists are by far the 
most reliable index. Such a review of the pertinent material contained in these and 
other Athenian catalogues, documents which the serious student of the Roman empire 
will find of surprising and quite unusual interest, is to be presented on a later occasion. 

The most important group, the prytany lists, are documents consisting of (1) a 
preamble, (2) the catalogue proper, and (3) a list of the contemporary aisiti, who 
because of their special importance to the city received their board at the public expense 
together with the prytanes. In the catalogue proper the names are grouped according 
to demes. The preamble as a rule contains the essential facts, (1) the date by epony- 
mous archon, hoplite general, or reigning emperor, (2) the tribe and ordinal of the 
prytany, (3) the name of the secretary who kept the records, (4) the name of the 
patron who paid the bills. The two latter were not always recorded. If the taxes 
sufficed to meet expenses, no patron (ém@vupos)” even existed. If the taxes did not 
suffice, some rich patriot rescued his fellow tribesmen, or, in the last resort, the state 
took the money from the treasury of Athena Polias, who was then dubiously repaid 
with recognition as ém@vupos of the prytanizing tribe.” The eponymate of a deity 
whose temple funds temporarily defrayed the cost of city government was a common 
occurrence in the Greek world,’ but in such cases outside of Athens the deity received 
recognition as the eponymous magistrate of the whole city, whereas Athens in a bad 


year could do without an eponymous archon altogether, as in the year of the inscrip- 
tion No. 19, below. 


* Whoever lacked either nomen or cognomen like Hoprémos Zooripos (infra No. 13) was not 
a Roman citizen. As Apollonius (Philostratus, Epistles of Apollonius of Tyana, LXXI) com- 
plained, the Greeks commonly named their children Lucullus, Fabricius, etc., instead of giving them 
the old names of famous Greeks. This was done sometimes out of admiration for certain Romans 
and at other times to evince loyalty and to elicit a grant of Roman citizenship. 

* The cardinal document which reveals what the term “ eponymus of a corporation” means 
is 1.G., XII, 8, suppl., no. 365, originally published by H. Seyrig, B.C.H., LI, 1927, pp. 219-233. 
A man pays an amount to the pertinent corporation, and in return he receives at the functions of 
the corporation special honors unaccompanied by corresponding duties, and he has the pleasure of 
seeing his name at the head of all official documents of the corporation. For the eponymus of the 
Gerusia see J. H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia (1941), p. 3. If correct, the reconstruction of line 4 
in No. 11, below, lays forever the old theory that the eponymus of an Athenian tribe was always 
identical with the priest of the eponymous hero of the tribe. There never was any real evidence 
for this improbable theory. 

° Athena Polias appears as tribal eponymus in J.G., II, 1817, 1824-26. 

"L. Robert, Jstros, II, 1936, pp. 1-10. 


= = 


5 |xat dypov | Mvpov A| apmtpeds | 
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Ie lwo tragments of Pentelic marble, found in 1937 in late fills of Sections 


N and P. They join as one piece, broken away at the back, below, and at either side. 
Phe lower part is beveled. 


Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.146 m. ; thick- 
ness, 0.063 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.011 m. and 
0.007 m. 


Inv. Nos. I 4446 and 4586. 


A.D. 169/70 or somewhat later 


[Ot] mputa| vals HL s ---—|] 
[ave |ypabay |" |° “Eq avupos | 
| “Tov | cos Oepioa|v | 


|ypappateds Bovr|js wtroypap| partevs | 


Myron, whose name figures in several catalogues of aisiti, first appears in A.D. 
169/70 (1.G., II’, 1776). Julius Themison appears in a catalogue of Areopagites 
One ool Zee hl 2339). 


MIS toto ea Lois 


2. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken away above, below, and at the right, 
but preserving part of the left side and of the 
rough-picked back, found on February 20, 1934 
inpoectionsls 


Height, 0.207 m.; width, 0.224 m. ; thick- 
ness, 0.053 m. 


Height of letters, 0.016 m. 
Inv. No. 1 1361. 


The title Necroupyds (emt THY LKudda) belongs 
to the first century. 


ay JAMES H. OLIVER 


End of the First Century after Christ 


Eee re | uroupyos Anuy|[ zpos — —| 
Aov«[tos — — — — - | Yypapparevs [—--—--—-— | 
Kydewre| vs | Taos [-----—-— | 
iToypapparer | s | av | trypadevs | 
5 Necxopaxyos |---| 10 [~--~-------- | 


3. Two fragments of Pentelic marble, broken away at the back and on all 
sides, found in 1933 in Section Z. They join as one piece. 


Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.095 m.; 
thickness, 0.06 m. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m. _ 

Inv. Nos. I 853 and 1045. 


A.b. 150-200 
ee 
[ oe a So | 1edos_) 
[-~--— Iazpordjs ) 
[—--—-— ‘I]ovv(vos) OeurrroxKdys 
oor oie oaaas | ypapparle|ts 
|---—-—— avr]ypadeds _ = 
|---—]oavos Ha[«] (or Ha[)] ) 
The names and titles are_those =<. 4 


of aisiti who are customarily re- 
corded after the prytanes. Junius: 
Themistocles may well be the father — 
of Junia Themistoclia, described 
in 1.G., II’, 3679 as 7 ard dadov7xov 


Kab MED amo Ilepuxdéous kat Kove- 


————? > 


No. 3 vos, kata 6€ Makeddves ad ’AeEdv- _ 
Sov (sic). He may also | be identical = "ya 
- with the neh ‘lovv: OeuiatoKdjs ‘Ahated | s| recorded a 1B. eee a 2075, a ata a 


eccon the middle of the SSE Centut ye ge pom - in cS Lee 
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No. 4 
End of the Second Century after Christ 
~------- [-----apn[--] 
[------ IAdoy I[--~—lyyes 
vacat 
[- pie —| vO pov Aid (tos ) Ilupddopos 
Sy =e KApveé Bovdrrs Kai Sjwov Avp(Hdvos) “E[ zurvv | 


xdvev Mevavdpov 
mpi 7o Bhpa Av( +) ‘TaxwOos T° IP 
10 ynru(——), avtvypade<d>s? Avp?Azrod\Awy |——| 


Line 9 epi, stone TTCPI ; the reading at the end of the line is obscure. Line 10 dvriypape?s, 
stone ANTIFPAGEIC. 


Aelius Pyrphorus was a public benefactor, a distinguished man already known 
from the prytany catalogues /.G., II’, 1801-1803 (a.p. 180-190). Epitynchanon was 
probably the son or some other relative of MévavSpos ’Eaurvyxavovtos “Axepdovovos 
recorded as gymnasiarch in /.G., IT’, 2086 (A.D. 163/4). In line 9 resolve Avd( vos ) 


or Ai(jos) rather than At(Xos). 
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5. Two fragments of a block of Pentelic marble which join as one piece) pse- 
serving the bottom, the two sides, and part of the back, but broken away above. They 


came from modern walls in Section P, where one fragment was found on December 
20, 1935 and the other on April 3, 1936. 


Maximum height, 0.203 m.; width, 0.30 m.; thickness, 0.22 m. 
Height of letters, 0.011 m. 
Inv. Nos. I 3218 and 3945. 


[wept ro hua ” Eixapros Xfy(rrv0s) °” Ali £d(c0s) Lis pape aS 
BASAL) © *Ayabokhyns ° Ba *” lep<arvdys ‘Epp 6|8[ pos | Sf 
emt Ves Tperiov cata eee Dj owa 


Line 3 iep CS stone IEPAYAHE. 
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The symbol in line 4 ought properly to be resolved as yp(apparevs). At the 
end of line 2, where there is no room for the insertion of the name and title of another 
officer, I have restored the name of a public benefactor, Aelius Pyrphorus, who 
appears among the aisiti in the roughly contemporary list supra, No. 4 (and in 
[.G., 11°, 1796). Hermodorus appears as sacred herald in /.G., II’, 1806, 1806a, and 
probably in 1797, where I restore [éepavdns | “EpudSwpos @epu{——|. Protion appears 
as the emt 2xuddos in /.G., I1°, 1806, 1806a, and 1790 (where I read II|pw|z[éJov). 


The Protion named below in another capacity (No. 34, line 10) may possibly be the 
same man. 


6. Two fragments of a plaque of Pentelic marble, found on May 26, 1933 in 
the wall of a late pit in Section Z. They join as one piece, broken away at the left, 
above, and below, but preserving part of the back and part of the right side. 


Height, 0.14 m.; width, 0.135 m.; thickness, 0.045 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m.-0.012 m. 
itis Nien val 
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ca. A.D. 200 
[’Atoe |e [7] 04 

[—— ‘lepofdvrns| ” “Epév: ‘Tep<o>«npv& vacat 
[|----- —|vod(——) + Knpv& Bovhys Kat 6H | pov | 
[—-—-——— P BovlA(Hs Kat) d(jw)ov Pra Lworyévns vacat 
[wept ro Bhwa ——|- avrvypadevs KX: Koprydravo| s | 
[Srecpeds: avruxnpvE| “A| dp |odetavos .) Pvevs 
[emi SKuddos “Apiucreidyns P| pe<ap>pros vacat 
|icpavdns Il- “Adpdditos 6 Kali “Appodetioros 
[a= —--—-~--—-—-| vacat 
10 [--- = —~—-—-|  vacat 

| vroypapparevs —~—~—-—-—-|p_ vacat 


cn 


The inscription contains part of a list of aisiti perhaps from the end of a prytany 
catalogue. There is a liberal use of shorthand abbreviations. The symbol M4 before 
the word dvtvypadevs in line 5 is not entirely preserved. I have conjectured there the 
vertical stroke to the left, and I read a combination of pi, rho backwards, and epsilon 
to be resolved ape(oBvrepos) and to be interpreted as the end of the name of the 
official recorded just before the avtvypadevs. 

We have arrived at the restoration through the following considerations. In 
all lists of aisiti the name follows the title except in the case of the hierophant, priest 
at the altar, daduchus and sacred herald. In the normal order the secretary of the 
Council and Demos is recorded immediately after the herald of the Council and 
Demos, and especially because of the repetition the latter part of the title can easily 
be abbreviated as in the catalogues /.G., II’, 1776 and 1779. In the normal order. 
the official wept 76 Bhua, when present, is recorded immediately after the secretary 
of the Council and Demos,’ and his name is followed in turn by that of the av7- 
ypadevs.'* We can restore the title of the Aphrodisius recorded in line 6 as dvtuxjpv& 
on the analogy of /.G., II’, 1077, where he reappears in A.D. 209. The lacuna at the 
beginning of line 6 can then be satisfactorily filled if we insert also the demotic of 
the avtvypadevds, who may probably be identified with the ephebe from Steiria men- 
tioned in line 192 of the list J.G., II’, 2119 (a.p. 180/1-191/2) and who may be 
recognized as a relative of the Cl. Claudianus that appears among the prytanes of 
the deme Steiria in the catalogue /.G., II’, 1773 (a.p.__166/7). The vertical hasta 
visible in line 8 just before the name ’Adpodeiovos suggests the restoration |iepavAns 
II: “Adpddiros 6 kali “Adpodetovos on the analogy of Hesperia, IV, no. 11. In J.G., 


* See 1.G., II’, 1773, 1774, 1775, 1776, 1779, 1781, 1794, 1795, 1798, 1799, 1806, and Hesperia, 
TVy.n02 11: 


° See I.G., II?, 1077, 1773, 1781, 1794, 1795,-1796, 1806. In only one list, I.G., I1?, 1795, does 


the name of the dvttypadevs intervene. 


© See I.G., II?, 1077, 1773, 1781, 1794, 1795, 1796, 1806; Hesperia, III, no. 40; IV, no. 11. 
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we : 790 is listed an émi Sxeddos “Apworei| dns ———]ovs @peappr|os| who may be the 
official recorded here in line 7, but there are other possibilities. The name of Aris- 
tides occurs also in the list .G., II’, 1077 (a.p. 209) and in No. 23, below. 

An approximate date for the document may be deduced from the names of the 
sacred herald and the avrucnpvé that Leappeat ine) Geell 1 O/ oleae Dez sm wahete: 
however, the sacred flutist Aphrodisius has been replaced by Athenaeus son of Aphro- 
disius. Our inscription, therefore, must have been erected somewhat before A.D. 209/10. 
Flavius Sosigenes, whose name appears in line 4 and whose undated archonship 
is mentioned in /.G., 11°, 2128, 2129, 2291a, was known from J.G., II?, 2103 to have 


been ephebe in 172/3 or shortly afterwards. He probably was the eponymus of the 
prytanes in J.G., II’, 1805 (a.p. 190-200). 


BR ANY CATALOGU 


7. Fragment of Pentelic marble, found on April 28, 1936 during the demolition 
of a modern wall in Section N. The back is preserved, but the stone is broken away 
at the sides, above, and below. 

Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.047 m. 
Height of letters, 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 4087. 


Middle of the First Century after Christ 
[Evi] Te’ KAY Xpvoi|amov apxovros —-—-——— | 
[——|ns mpuray|eias of mpuTdvers Kat of aioenr| 
[ou] rods éav7d|v eivas avdpas ayabovs oldpevot | 


ler leiunoav Kal é|orepdvwoay Kat avéeypawayr | 


Oyu | vdotapYour| 7056 a , KnpuKevorT | 
los] tHs && “Ape[tov Iayov BovAnjs —-—-, ta 
[ep |arevovro|s Tod émwvtpov jpwos 7s ————| 
[Sols @uk[fs —--------------7-7 | 


The inscription preserves part of the heading above 
a prytany catalogue. With the restoration in line 3 com- 


pare No. 8, below. The tenor of ordinary prytany decrees suggests for line 4 the 


No. 7 


restoration é| o7edavecay |. 


nts of Hymettian marble, found on February 19, 1935 in a late 
join as one piece, broken away at one side, above, and below, 
and back. The inscription on the obverse is here published 


8. Two fragme 
fill in Section B. They 
and inscribed on front 
as No. 8, that on the reverse as No. 9. 


ChrZ I ‘ON ‘AUT JO estovry “6 ‘ON 


SVVC TON 


‘AUT JO 9S1OAqGQ) “S ‘ON 
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Height, 0.44 m.; width, 0.275 m.; thickness, 0.125 m. 


Height of letters (obverse Tace) in lines 1-7, 0.017 m.-0.02 m.; in lines 8-10 


and 15-17, 0.007 m.-0.009 m.: in the wreaths, 0.01 m.-0.012 m.; below the wreaths, 
0.008 m.-0.009 m. 


lavewNoe 12445, 


End of the First or Beginning of the Second Century after Christ 


“Ayaby TL dx | 
Ot mpuravers THS “At|Tadidos Kai of aé| 
i geitot ob emt Avy[iov ————————-— | 
apxovros tod|s élalvtav oredavodr | 
5 tes éreiunody te [klar al véypapav oid | 
pevor Sikavov et|var| tolds ayabors | 
> } lal > Oy cel © sf 
avopov map avTta|v| eto| ypadeo Oat | 


Ol TpuUTavers TOV 15 of w[pu]|rav[es tov | [ot mpuTavers Tov | 
aywvobérnv Tav éexys[e|Anr[ Hv 77s | [pSeSees-S5 | 
10 peyddov *EXevowriov TOE | ¢ | 25 [---------- | 
In wreath In wreath [In wreath | 
Te KAavde Tu Karo = -=— | 
ov Anpo viov Ma [------- | 
 otparov — 20 Epov ,{------- | 
4 Yovviéa ‘A-yvovo [------- | 
Lov 


CO wm 
= 


a 


ot mpuTaves 7O|v| 35 [oi mpurdvas rdv| 
—tapiav THs Bo|vAys | [ bl ee | 


_ [Wreath with name] 


ld 


[Wreath with nar 
: 7 ~ 1 arn is i 


m 
iY 
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(1.G., I, 3798) and another |Copo|nius Maximus was epimelete at the time the 


Sarapion monument was erected ca. A.D. 220." 


9. This inscription is engraved on the back of the monument which carries 
No. 8. 

Height of letters, 0.02 m. 

Inv. No. I 2445. 


End of the First or Beginning of the Second Century after Christ 


| Ayabhe Tox | nu 5 |[xatl of divertor orepavod |v|re|s > 
[int == = | “OnP[el]v [rods éavTav éreiunoay Kat ave | 
[dpyovros of mputaves| ths [Al | ypawbav | 
| radidos — —- — — aputa|ve|ilas 


Compare Nos. 7 and 8. 


PRYTANY GA TALROGUIAG 
10. Fragment of Pentelic marble, found on May 1, 1934 in Section B. The 
stone preserves part of the left side, but it 
is broken away at the right, above, and 
below. 


Height, 0.092 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.037 m. 


Height of letters, 0.011 m.-0.012 m. 
Inv. No. I 1417. 


“Ayad | He Tox | 


‘Ent dpxo[vtos — -—--—----- | 
viov vew|tTépov — — — —-—-——— | 


[- #4 -]!4[--------- | 


No. 10 


PRIN (CALA OGU Te © hearers 


11. Four fragments of an opisthographic stele of Pentelic marble, which join 
together, and one non-contiguous fragment. Parts of the right side and bottom are 
preserved. The main fragment (Inv. No. 1932) was found on June 3, 1933 in a 
well in Section Z. The three small fragments now attached to it (Inv. Nos. I 141 


“ Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 95. Epimeletae rs réAews are recorded in 1.G., I1?, 1103, 1990, 3185 
3449, 3546, 3580, and 3548 + 4342. The officer, called at the Asclepieum the epimelete, is surely 
in the present case and possibly.in all cases identifiable with the epimelete of the city. 
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eee 


No. 12. Prytany catalogue of Acamantis. 
A non-contiguous fragment from the 
top with the figure of a bird is 
not shown in the photograph 


No. 11. Prytany catalogue ot Antiochis. The 
non-contiguous fragment at the top is 
’ not correctly placed 
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and 203) were found during the previous campaign in Sections A and A’. The non- 
contiguous fragment (Inv. No. I141b) was discovered in November of 1934 in 
Section B. It is broken on all sides but preserves the original thickness. The in- 
scription published below as No. 12 was engraved on the reverse face of the stele. 

Composite height of the fragments that join, 0.91 m.; width, 0.41 m.; thickness, 
0.075 m. Height of the separate fragment, 0.11 m.; width, 0.14 m. 


Height of letters, 0.02 m. in lines 1-5, 14, 23-26; 0.009 m.-0.018 m. in other lines. 


First Half of the Second Century after Christ 


[Ot mpuravers tHS “Avrioxidos Puvdy|s ot Elm ..... | 
{|------------ mputaveta|s | Teyunoartes | 
[éavrods Kat rods ducitov|s dvéy|paaly [| vacat |] 
[Ex@vupos — — —--—--—---- Ee |ved[s| 
3 | Av |adAvorvoe 
[--—-——]ns “Enuxryrov 
~ | AokAnme|adns mide AD 
[|—-—— °A]pdvrov 


eS 
10. |’Ayabov Ack |Anmadov. 
first | "A@nvar0|s Avoddérov 
; column | Ilupddpos| Méuvovos cou 
missing [—-=-—=| ete 
| AX | wexnbev eerie 
15. [---=]»pos) a 
| Tovyév |ns “Hovxov 
[---——]érns 
|----—]| “Aya@domodos 
: | — [--- Plea: i Satie 
eS ele 200 Eearlcaall ie Movoraiov . Ses 
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firs : ( L 

t [—-—-——]duos Adpodiciov Pvddoro| ¢ | 
we) , \ 4 “a 
column lyovar| d5€ Mnvoddpov Mapabdrios 
missing | tepavr |ns “EXevortvios 


35 [émt | Kudos “EXevorivios 


The inscription contains part of a prytany catalogue for the tribe Antiochis. 
Asclepiades son of Demochares (7) , Agathon son of Asclepiades (10), Athenaeus 
son of Diodotus (11), Pyrphorus son of Memnon (12) and ERE son of Hy- 
Ciuism 24220) teappear in /.G, Il’, 1764. 4 prytany catalogue of a.p. 138 9. 
Aphrodisius the Phylasian, the legal father of the dvtvypadeds mentioned in line 32, 
may be the father of an ephebe recorded in J.G., II?, 2049 and 3740 of a.p. 142/3. 
Isigenes son of Hesychus (16) appears as an instructor in the ephebic catalogue 
1.G., Il’, 2024 (a.p. 112/3). The restoration [’Avrimar|pos (20), which fits the 
space, was suggested by the name Mova-atos “Avrurar tpov Adwmexnbev in I.G., I1*, 5568. 


ERVee NY eGAAL@ GU ESO eA GAviNERES 


12. This inscription was cut upon the reverse of the stele which carries on its 
obverse the text of No, 11: Part of a relief appears at the topof the reverse) but 
the small fragment (Inv. No. I 141b) which preserves the figure of a bird belonging 
to this relief is not here illustrated. The left edge and bottom of the reverse face are 
preserved. For inventory numbers and dimensions see No. 11. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.015 m. in lines 1-4, ca. 0.009 m. in lines 5 ff. 


A.D. 146-165 
“Ayabye | Toye | 
[Ea |i dpxovt[o|s KA Anp|[oorparov Medutéws —— mpuravet | 
as of mpurdvelis TH|s “A| Kapavridos duds TYLHoavTes | 


Eavtovs Kal Tovs aduci| Tous avéypapav | 
5 °Eroévupos Méw: emt Bape Pop | txios | 
LhyrTv01 | Popixcor | [(-==——— | 
Avp Anpoobevns Méu: [emt Bove | 
Tov’ Pippos 30 Képr| vO0s ———| third 
Evpevns ) Acidu| kos — ——| column 
10 *Aodd\dr0s_) | Xodapyets | missing 
Avowpaxions ) Mép| avdpos Anpnrpiov | 
@dAdos AvovvcodHpov Néor | yuos ———| 
"Ackdrnmddys Upoodokipov 35 ‘Epév|’ Pidyzos | 
Sdrvpos ) "Aprep|=-——] 


15 Nextas Zwoipov Adpo|duse=—=| 
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’Onratos Avdov "Ema [——--—-—— | 
OpacvKdys_) TIwA | ke ---——— | 
Zooyuavos Nnpéws 40 [-----| third 
vacat “Axuv[A —----— | column 
20 Kedahnbev [----- | missing 
Pirovpevos “Epwros "Ad|—------— | 
“ENt€ ) | Hpeoidar | 
Mooxavos “ATTiKOU 45 "Aya | Arjwepos ’"AokAnmedasov | 
"A@nvodapos Avoyévous Mo[- —------ | 
25 vacat IV) li es | 
Kekvvvecs Tpvd [------ | 
*AOnviov ) Te[—------- | 


Aur. Demosthenes (7). Julius Firmus (8), Eumenes (9), Apollonius (10), 
Lysimachides (11), Thallus (12), Asclepiades (13) and Memmius (29) reappear 
in a prytany catalogue /.G., II’, 1775 erected by the Philumenus of line 19 in a.p. 
168/9. The name of Philumenus, moreover, occurs in a catalogue of a.v. 167/8, 
namely, /.G., I1°, 1774, a comparison with which suggests the restorations in lines 
32, 33, 35, 44 and 45. Nicias (15) reappears in a later prytany catalogue, J.G., II’, 
1820. Helix (22) was an ephebe in 145/6 (/.G., II’, 2052, line 67). 


BRYTANYS CATALOGU HSIOD Se uEGris i 


13. Two contiguous fragments of Pentelic mar- 
ble, found in May of 1933 in a late pit in Section Z. 
They are broken away above, below, and at the right, 
but preserve part of the left side and of the back. 


Height, 0.35 m.; width, 0.165 m.; thickness, 
0.045 m. ; 


Height of letters, ca. 0.015 m. 


Inv. Noe aes 
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A.D. 130-150 


Hovievelos Zoarhpos | 
IIpetpwos IL| poreinov | 


“Eo-riatos O[----- | 
5 “Eniyovos A[————=— | 
Ocddpacro|s Momiov | 
T'>Bovoonvos [— — — — — | 
Piradau 
*Avrioyo[s — — —-— — ] 
10 °AdrKiBiddy[s — — — —] 
tus ° ‘Tepodal|vrns | 
Agdovxyos [= — = — = === == | 
‘lepoxnpv€é [- --------- | 
ypappareds |Bovdis Kat Srpov| 
15 Avoxryns ‘Hp[— - -- ----- | 
avruypadevs E|—- —-—-—--—-—-—— ] 


The fragment belongs to a prytany catalogue for the tribe Aegeis. Lines 1-7 

: contain the names of Gargettians, for Pomponius (2), Primus (3), and Piteeiplainaetits 

| (6) reappear in J.G., II’, 1765, a prytany catalogue of a.p. 138/9, and Volusenus,” 
as Dittenberger ak renders the name Bovoonves in the index of J.G., II, 
seems to be the father of the ephebes I Bovoonvds Avoriowos Tap(yjrtos) and 
T Bovoonvds Tuxixds [Ta]p(yyrruos) recorded in lines 75 and 76 of the catalogue 
fe) Goel le 20085 (AD =150/0)).. Boe ors was ephebe.in a.p. 125/6 (1.G., II’, 2037, 
line 25). 


14. Fragment. of Pentelic marble, preserving part of the back, but broken 
away above, below, and at either side, found on March 15751934 sina disturbed fill 


_ — 


in Section I. , 
4 <e Height, | 0.315 m.; width, 0.175 m.; thickness, 0.0711 m. | an 
uJ Pel 7 pe ; a | 
tot: letters, ca. NB m. in lines 1-5, ca. 0.01 m. in pe 6-17. aT alle i 
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The inscription contains a fragment of a prytany catalogue for the tribe Aegeis. 
Diodorus (10) reappears in a prytany list of a.v. 138/9 (/.G., II’, 1765, line 43). 
Licinius Polyaenus (17) appears in J.G., II’, 2037 (a.v. 125/6) as the ephebe in 
line 16 rather than as the instructor of line 71. 

For ‘Erepetos (16) read “Erarpetos. Hp<a>ions (16) is the Roman name Praesens. 


Middle of the Second Century after Christ 


[Eat apxovros — — = — —— = =—-———-—— | 
ta |ns mpurav[etas | 
|) eypapparever —-——|arav Vapyyrre|os | 
[ot mpuravers THs Alyetdo|s dudns tysHo|[av | 
5 [es €avtods Kai Tods duci|tous avéypaba|v | 
| "Ex@vupos —-——-—— o|v rod) Tapyyrrvo[s| 
vacat 
|B |radau 
; : [Zn |vddoros “Adpodiuciov 
10 [Awd |dapos Skapavdpov 
[A ]oAddvios Prroorpa| tov | 
One -Koddvris 
column Kado (tos ) Md<€>ipos 
missing Ta(vos) “Odéddtos “Apiorw [v] 
15: “Ioidéwpos 2aBwou ) is 
‘Erepeios Hp<a>ions — 
. 3 Atk(tvvos) Tlodvauvos. 
% 21 , | "Oxrdovios INT : 
No. 14 SS | 


Line 13: Md< pos, stone MaXipmos. Line 16: Mp<a>ions, stone HpAcons. 


> ~ 


PRYTANY CATALOGUES OF PANDIONIS . 


=i. A nase oe Pentelic ses inscribed on ae found, on / 


seas a ae stone is Reo away ‘satis “Phe. inscriptio n 
€ raved on the ct face of the Bea : No. 16 was d 


OIZb TON “AUT JooowT ISAT “ZT ON O1Zb I ‘ON “AUT JO Bey A1OAGQ “OT ‘ON 9IZP I ‘ON ‘AUT JO aRq YT “ST “ON 
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ca. A.D. 160 
| Kv6d | aOnvacet | s | Aovxios SwKparo| vs | 
| "A@nv | avos Eipny [atov| | ~ Aacovpeos Oary|s | 
°A [pur] r[5|Bolvldos “Ieln]val é] (ov) [‘I]epoxde| i]s Myrpod ( @pov ) 
"Al pr lé[u| wv *Edevow (tov) 10 Xopols )] vacat 
5 “Hduddapos *Aptéuw (vos ) [--------- | 


Swxparn|s| Acovvato|v | 


The inscription, remarkable for its rather un-Attic profusion of ligatures, con- 
tains part of a prytany catalogue for the tribe Pandionis, to which the deme mentioned 
in line 1 belongs. The full name of the man mentioned in line 8 is given in /.G., IT’, 
4212 as Quintus Fabius Dasumius Thales. He appears also as prytanis in the cata- 
logue I.G., II’, 1773 (a.p. 166/7), and Hieroclides (9) appears im the catalogue 
I.G., Il, 1776 (a.v. 169/70). Heliodorus (5) appears in both these later catalogues, 
as well as in the prytany list /.G., II’, 2478, where Artemon son of Eleusinius (4) 
and perhaps Sporus (10) may also be recognized. Sporus may have been the father 
of the ephebe mentioned in line 116 of /.G., II’, 2130 (a.p. 192/3). If in line 3 an 
upsilon was once engraved within the omicron, we can interpret the traces as of the 
name ’ApirrdBovudos, and presume that the bearer was a relative of that ’ApurtéBovhos 
Eipnvaiov eeeiats recorded in the catalogue /.G., II*, 2017 from the beginning 
of the century. ~ 

With the name in line 5 compare ’Aprépav TES aeUar Kv in the catalogue Ie. 
LOZ 7s 


16. For a description of the monument see No. 15. The inscription here pub- 
lished was engraved on the obverse face of the herm. — 


| Height of letters, 0.015 m. 4 at a 
Inv. No. 14216, . ‘ : : 3 ; 
AD. gee or Pe a eE, ‘ | *p J : al 
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The date must be one or more years earlier th 


an the date of the inscription on 
the right side of the herm (No. 17) 


The three catalogues on the three inscribed 
faces, since they concern the same Py must be assigned to three different years. 


1%. For a description of the monument see No. 15. 


The inscription here pub- 
lished was engraved on the right face of the herm. 


Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
InveNo: 14216: 


A.D. 160/1 
“Ayabae ** Tox| ne] 
[Ele dpylo]yros M- A[é]A[iov “EA] 
Anvos [ro] kai IA[-——~---- 
“ACnviéws (€rovs) AC amd [7Hs Tod Heod| 
2 “orleans Cabot = aaul 
Tavelas ov 7o| vTavers Ths Ilav | 
dvovidos dudjs t| unoartes | 


[€]avrovs K|at rovs| auo|irlou|s avé| 


| "Ez |ovup|o|s Ly |p| bar | 

10 vacat 
elo pcav0 |< |) a ea | 
[fia aa pe | 


The inscription contains the beginning of a prytany catalogue for the tribe 
Pandionis. With the name Il- A[¢]A[tov “EA]Anvos compare the name |..... |s 
"FAAnv (Ilacavmeds) in the prytany catalogue I.G., IT’, 1773 (a.p. 166/7). The dif- 
ference in demotic indicates that they are not identical. The date according to the 
Hadrianic era establishes the year 160/1 for the previously unknown archon Hellen 
and thus probably establishes the year 159/60 for the archon P. Aelius Alexander 
alibiye 

The name of the eponymus, i.e., of the patron who probably assisted in the 
expenses of the prytany out of his own pocket, is omitted as on a few other inscrip- 
tions of the same type. The first prytanis in the catalogue had a not uncommon name 
like Avp. ‘ASpsavds. One must not restore | eds] “Adpravo[s| as in other catalogues, 
among other reasons because Pandionis would be the wrong tribe. 


18 See Kirchner’s commentary on /.G., II*, 2047. 
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PRYTANY CATALOGUE OF PTOLEMAITIS 


18. Fragment of Pentelic marble, showing part of a shield resting on a fluted 
column drum, found on April 20, 1936 in a late wall of Section N. The stone is 
broken away at the back, above, and at both sides. 


Height, 0.86 m.; width, 0.45 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. 1 4040. 


A.D. 168/9 | ~ 
| ae alee 
de = 
boos -== 
Wie | 
ees | 
[Av] pyAwos [~~~ -] 


Teraxidau = 
“Ap [pjvos Zedéis 
Wreath 15 ypappareds Bovdry|s Kat] 
: Shpwov “Ayvos Sup| ddpov "Axvatets | 
ETE ‘Opd(puos) ’Adk[ipaxos | 


| lov: ‘Tepodavrns | mept TO BHywa Xkper( Barvos ) ee, 

|Top: Aadodxos | SAU TLDS . 

| Hew - Tepornp lve 20 twroypappareds 

[Méu- ext Bod | ; Kio idotos) Mapa domosvahy 

5 |[Kjpv€ Bovd|js kat 5[H | wou —— émt XKuddos ‘sa 

[Ildmos “Ar |ruxos B| n |oaue[vs | % lov? Znvo a cry ae 
Oi SN re |Rt0$°. yer cy wipe apace te een 
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ne 


KHpv&é | Bolvrns «fat dj lov [I] dmos ’Arruxds Byo-atevs 

ypappatevs Bovdfs Kat dnwov “Ayvos Lvphopov “Axk| vacevs | 
45 avriypadeds Sw [oy “Ad |kipaxyos Aoprrpeds 

Gal Gites [Oe yiiae ON | Taptakds 

tepavdns “Exiy| ovos IL| pox|A lov 

vroypap<u>areds | KliciSoros) 

emt [LKud |dog Z| dou |os? 


In view of the new list we must re- 
store /.G., Il’, 1775, line 45 dvruypadeds 
‘O[ pa,” line 46 S[xpe8], and line 49 
Z|nvoPulos. The annual magistrates are 
the same in the two lists, so the two in- 
scriptions were erected in the same year. 
Ge Ulm i/7o ea, prytany catalogue of 
the tribe Acamantis, is dated in the 
archonship of Tineius Ponticus (A.p. 
168/9), to which we therefore assign 
also this catalogue of the tribe Ptolemais. 
The prytany of Ptolemais may have pre- 
ceded the eighth prytany, that of Aca- 
mantis, because the new list exhibits the 
same tepavdns as 1.G., II’, 1774 of the 
previous year, witereas 7.G., II’, 1775 
does not. The under-secretary Isidotus 
(Zijmalsomappearsaiie!.G. 11", 1/74, 
The prytanis Arrius Zeuxis (14), for 
whom alone the heading Teraxidau is 
meant, was ephebe in A.p. 154/5 (1.G., 
Ti22067 ine 63) 

The name Sxpe- T[a]u[ca]Kos, fur- 
thermore, must now be restored among 
the ‘AAae?s in the prytany catalogue, No. 18 
Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 44 (=No. 21, 
below); and the name [=xpeB]dv[.os| Tapsaxds ) should be restored in line 10 of 
the ephebic catalogue /.G., II’, 2054 (ca. A.p. 145/6). Horarius Alcimachus (17) 
received a grant of Delphian citizenship (/*owilles de Delphes, I11, 2, 100). 


14 The supposed sigma at the beginning of the name does not appear on the stone. The name 
Horarius is abbreviated OPA in J.G., II, 2128, line 149. 


By JAMES H. OLIVER 


PRYTANY CATALOGUE OF ATTALI5 
19. Part of a large columnar monument of Pentelic marble, found on February 


25. 1936 in Section N. The fragment is broken away at the back, above, and below. 


Height, 0.38 m.; width, 0.17 m.; thickness, 0.232 pie 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. and 0.015 m. 
Inv..No, 1362) 


A.D. 169/70 


|’Emt rod pera Te|yyov IL| ovrexov apxov | 
[ra énavtod| y mput|avelas of mpuTavecs | 
[ris “ArradiS|os duds |tuysyjoavtes eav| 
[rods Kat tov|s ducirous a|véypapav | 
|’Exo@vupos Eva |opos AOnval| tov “APpoveds | 


Cm 


| “Ay | vovovou 
[---=|poxqs [-—] 
ROP a ies =A xeyeeeS y 
es ose eg 


The inscription preserves part of a prytany cata- 
logue for the tribe Attalis, to which the deme mentioned 
in line 8 belongs. For the type of citation in the first 
two or*three lines of the document parallels exist at 
the top of thevcatalognes 7:G., 11’ 1/6377 Ol and 
1817. Evaopos ’A@nvaiov “AOpoveds appears as epony- 
mus of the tribe Attalis in the inscriptions /.G., II’, 1791 (a.p. 180/1 or 181/2) 
and 1794 (ca. a.p. 180). 


No. 19 


PRYTANY CATALOGUE OF PANDIONIS 


20. Two fragments of a columnar monument of Pentelic marble, with similar 
characteristic decoration framing the inscription. Fragment a was found on March 
10, 1937 in Section P. It is broken on all sides and at the back, and has no point of 
contact with fragment b. 


Height, 0.567 m.; width, 0.325 m.; thickness, 0.175 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 461 1a. 
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Fragment b was found on May 17 in Section H. It is broken on 


all sides and 
at the back. 


Height, 0.446 m.; width, 0.327 m.: thickness, 0.268 m. 
Height of letters, 0.012 m. 
Inv. No. I 46110. 


Seat etd 
No. 20. Fragment a No. 20. Fragment b 
ca. A.D. 168 
a a eg ee a ites Sef 6 eS a See Ge eS 
A[-------- a[-------- 
@[-------- By[- ------ 
[.lel------- 10 $[-------- 
Cel ee a Se alae gia | 
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T[-------- | b “Iatdoro|s 2. |7|—==] 

ga oy ee ee Zorvpos lod drov | 

15 = —— 25 Zeopos “Io-|wWdrov | 
ahha ee Mynvddmpo|s — — — —] 
Diynpov >|— — — —] 

Atp* “Iaida| pos | 
Ioidor[os — — — —] 
30 *Emiyo[vos — — —| 
vacat 


yp(appateds) Blovrdevtav ——| 


This monument is of architectural as 
well as epigraphical interest. It appears 
to have been originally a close parallel in 
decoration and probably in size for the well 
preserved columnar monument E| pigraphi- 
cal] M[usetum] 10316, on which /.G., 
1773-6 are engraved. On E. M. 10316 we 
have a prytany catalogue of Pandionis for 
A.D, L067 /parOUemaOum Veal ttl caehOr wD: 
167/8, one of. Acamantis for a.p. 168/9, 
and one of Pandionis for a.p. 169/70. I 
presume that this inscription was erected 
in the same locality at about the same time, 
for the name Ze@mvpos Eiowddrov (cf. line 
24) appears among the KvdaOnvarets in 
I.G., Il’, 1773 and 1776, and the name oz 
Zoéoos “Iodrov (cf. line 25), who had 
been ephebe in the ’fifties (/.G., II’, 2066), 
appears among the Kvda@nvaets in I.G., 


770: 
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PRYTANY CATALOGUE OF CECROPIS 


ZiteePatt of a badly weathered block of Pentelic marble, broken away at the 
right, above, and at the back, but preserving the bottom and part of the left side, 
found on July 21, 1936 in a modern wall beside Eponymon Street. 


Height, 0.90 m.; width, 0.48 m.; thickness, 0.33 m. 
Height of letters, 0.011 m. 
Inv. No. 14335. 


This fragment is part of /.G., II’, 1788, which was copied by Jacob Spon in 
1676 and which later disappeared. Another piece (Inv. No. 1 572) was found earlier 
in the American excavations and was published, together with a tracing of Spon’s 
copy and with a photograph, in Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 43-46. The whole in- 
scription is re-edited here. The letters underlined are those which have disappeared 
since Spon’s copy. 

The new fragment, with lines 44-51, reveals that a whole column has been 
almost entirely lost to the left and that Spon’s division of letters between lines is 
correct for this section, whereas it was not correct for the section represented by 
the older fragment. His readings, however, were most inaccurate. 

For the name in line 34 see above on p. 51. The man mentioned in line 48 was 
a relative of the [tepavAns E|dxapio|tlos IL|ap]apdvov *E| a |verxid|ns| named in 
the catalogue J.G., Il’, 1790, in line 31. 


— — ¢a.AD.474/5 
r [Ay ]abqe Txne 
[ Emi dpxovro|s M- Movvatiov Mo€yuavod OvomioKkov 
lal Ye 
[’Alnviéws —| mputaveias ot mputavers THS Kexpo | ai | 
e lal ca iN XN ~ > /, 
[80s dudrs] tysnoavres avrovs Kai Tos aurtrous 
z by ve 
5 aveypaav 
r 5 ‘ a ) oe 
el | 30 = ‘Adauets — Atovroe — | 
a : pore ae 
[-------]— — “Avvvos UeoroKkparns Tovh: ‘Tepo 
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[Se | BY gee 
[------- | ‘Eppetas [- — zat 
[------- | . UGGS = = —| 
[------- | ‘Eppoyévns ‘“Eppetov 

20 [------- | Tlbets 
[f-=----- | 45 “Hdwddap|o|s Avo 
[------- | d@pov 
[------- | "Emcxi| d | ae 
[------ |vos Evydpuoros ) 

25 [|[------ | dépou ypappareds Bov 
[------- | 50 hevrav X7pa 
[------- | tov ‘Ohvprou Mehurevs 
(Soe 


PRYTANY CATALOGUE OF PANDIONIS 


22. Two fragments of Pentelic marble, found in the Spring of 1933 in the 
demolition of late walls. They join as one piece, broken away on all sides and at 


the back. | Height, 0.25 m.; width, 0. 17 m. ;thick- 
eeaenane: ms meme = ness, 0.07 m. 

ae eS Height of letters, 0.009 m. 

cua Inv. Nos. 1685 + 868. 

A.D. 150-190 


[> |z| expres | | = 
[DA Nex| dpaxos | | 
Avpydt[ os ———| 


Movoa|tos ———| ~~ 
5 ‘Pddav Noise 
’Adpodiowo|s ——| wid 


—- a “Arod\dAdri0|s — —] 
ae "AO [7 |vavos A [ppodiciov | 
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Athenaeus (8) appears among the Xreupuets in the prytany catalogue /.G., IV, 
1773 of A.v. 1606/7, while Flavius Nicomachus (2) and Theodorus (9) appear among 
the Srevprets in the prytany catalogue /.G., II’, 1776 of a.p. 169/70. Avidius Phar- 
Macess eld) eiserecorded aseprytanis’also.in /.G. 11771776) vRhodon™(5)smay be 
identical with a certain ‘Pdédev Sripreds, who was ephebe in a.p. 169/70 (J.G., 1’, 
2097), and he is probably the father of the priestess Zwodpiov ‘Pédwvos é& Lrerpréwy 
mentioned in lines 64-65 of the catalogue /.G., I]*, 2361 from the beginning of the 


third century. Aphrodisius (6) may be the prytanis mentioned in the catalogue 
HG oe lel 72 inline: 19, 


PRY TANY CATALOGUES 


23. Part of a columnar monument of Pentelic marble, broken away at the 
back and on all sides, found on April 18, 1939 in a late wall in Section I. 


erent, O.3loom., width, 02387; 
thickness, ca. 0.175 m. 


Height of letters, 0.009 m.-0.011 m. 
Inv. No. 15785. 
End of the Second Century after Christ 
| dvrvypadeds —-——|] 
Z| 4 ]vevos &|——| 
[y|pappateds ka|ra mpv| 
5 ravelilav Kicidor|[os | 
iepleds| Paoddp| ov | 
"Apia |zi|dys Ceoy| évovs | 
tepavdns Xzév | dor | 
| vacat 
10 dtroy|palpupareds I pwroyevns | 
vacat 


[----] 


1 [-—-—--—|ov zp (eo Bvrepos ) 


No. 23 


The names of the antigrapheus, prytany secretary, and priest of the Phosphori 
recur in No. 24, which must be dated in the same year. Aristides is already known 
from other lists, 1-G., II’, 1077 and 1796 and No. 6, above. His patronymic [@eo- 
yév jovs may now be restored in line 39 of I.G., II’, 1796. Spendon is known from 
Gil 1798h The initial jeter of the name in the last line is either pi or gamma; 
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the restoration is based on the last name in the list of /.G., Il’, 1797: [---- 
Ip |wroyévys. On the Bwoddpo (6) see H. A. Thompson, The Tholos of Athens 
and its Predecessors, 1940. pp. 137-141. 

The prytany secretary is to be identified with a councillor of Pandionis whose 
complete name is given in J.G., II’, 1773, line 52, and /.G., II’, 1776, line 52, as 
EiciSoros Pydukos “Ayyedfbev. These inscriptions date from A.p. 166/7 and 169/70 
respectively. The restorations proposed here in lines 4-5 and in No. 24, lines 1-3, 
are made with reference to these two prytany lists. See No. 24. 

The prytany secretary is not usually recorded with his full formal title among the 
aisiti. His more usual designation is wept 70 Bhwa (cf. Ferguson, Athenian Secretaries, 
p. 65). He does, however, appear with full title in the list /.G., II*, 1789 and in a 
list twice published in the Corpus (J.G., Il, 1059 and 1758) but now correctly read 
in Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 105. I note in passing that the title wept 76 [8jwa] appears in 
i Ge le 1815, where the enigmatic characters of lines 11 and 12 should probably be 
read as P B« and Pm B A and expanded as yp(appareds) Bo(vdjs) K[at djuwov| and 
yp(appareds) Bo(vdevrav) Al—— nomen ——]. 


24, Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken at the back and on all sides, found 
on March 28, 1934 in a late fill in Section B. 


Feigiin Oslo nieswidth, O.ld Aine 
thickness, 0.059 m. 

Height of letters, 0.013 m. 

Inve NomilZ1i, 


Iend of the Second Century after Christ 


| ypapareds Kara | 
| zputaveiav EictOoros | 
[P| Aeros “A| yyed nev | 
avTuypade|vs ———| 
5 Zyvevos @[-—-—] 
iepevs P| wx ddpwr | 
|’Apu|oret| dns Oeoyévovs | 
[Ppe]a| ppros | 
| vroypapparevs ———| No. 24 


For the restorations and date see No. 23. The name of the prytany secretary and 
the relationship of the two catalogues were recognized by B. D. Meritt. 


PRYTANY CATALOGUE OF: PTOLEMAIS 


25. Four fragments of a columnar monument of Pentelic marble, found in 
1934, 1935, and 1936 at Byzantine or modern levels of Sections OE, B, T, and MM. 
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The upper two fragments (a and b), from the heading of the catalogue, join 
as one piece, broken away on all sides. 


Height, 0.39 m.; width, 0.44 m.; thickness, 0.18 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m.-0.03 m. 
InveaeNos.. e322 a and.d. 


No. 25. Fragments a and b 


The erent two fragments (c and d), from the list of names, also join as one 
piece, broken away on all sides, but they have no point of contact with fragments 


a and b. 
Height, 0.30 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 0.17 m. sae a 
it of letters, ohn m.-0. Ee m. “ ae es 


a 


60 
A.D. 180-192 
"Ent Tov peyioro|v| 
[kai] Oevordrov Avroxpa| topos | 
[Map| Avpndrtov “Avtwvi|vov 1/7; | 
[vii/|17 EboreBods Evrvx | ots YeBa | 
5 |oro]d Bynoatews < otpatn|yovvros | 
|émt r]a daha P< Kaootoy “Aro | Ao | 
[viov =r ]epe[éws< | ot | pu |raveus 
[77s Hrodenatdos pvd|nls TYynoay | 


7 ¢ \ XK \ > / 
| Tes E€QUTOVS KAL TOUS aucttous | 


LO aveypayav | 
lacuna 
[------ |Boy|-—| 
Neto sr Se Jarourn|= =| 


['Iordruo|s =[v|vépas Bepitp) (veckioyns ) 


The inscription contains a prytany 
catalogue for the tribe Ptolemais, to 
which the demes mentioned in lines 13 ff. 
both belong. The man named in line 13 
appears to be identical with the ephebe of 
line 78 in the list /.G., HI’, 2086 (a.D. 
163/4): ['TorAjuos Svvépws Bep. Arcesi- 
laus (21) was probably the father of the 
ephebe Zothos “ApkeotAdov Pdved(s) men- 
tioned in J.G., Il’, 2193 and- 2194, in- 
scriptions of about the year A.p. 200. 

The chief interest of this document 
lies in the new information that the em- 
peror Commodus belonged to the Attic 
deme Besa. This was the deme into which 
distinguished foreigners appear to have 
been enrolled, for it is scarcely a coinci- 
dence that both Philopappus the king of 
Commagene * and also the emperor Ha- 


es 
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[Adp|1) Soxpalz|ys Bep(verxidns ) 
[2vp | paxos |. | 

|——]Jovos *E| 7 |uxrjrov 

[.. |x’ @adq[s] Bep(verxidys ) 

[Kivu |xidns | )| Pdrv(evds) 

|’ Apxt|Sapu[os) | Prv(evs) 

[IIpo |xdo[s)] Pdrv(evs) 

| Ap |ecida|o|s Pdv(evs) 

{——]«de[ ins] ) Pdrv(evs) 

[—-—-—] "Apxuxhéovs Beptp} ( VELKLONS ) 


[—-— S]vupdyov [[..]] &<du(evs) 
[----- |ov ®dv( evs ) 
Fee y |pappare| vs | 


No. 25. Fragments c and d 


drian ** have the demotic Bnoaev’s in Athenian inscriptions, while Severus Alexander 
belonged at least to the same tribe (Hadrianis)."” We can surmise that also Domitian, 
Severus Alexander and Gallienus, whose demotics are not recorded, were enrolled 


in the deme Besa. 


cel Gabi oh. 


tO Gay 5h 76%: 


pee Ll?) doe 
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: The heading ought to be compared with that of the prytany catalogue /.G., II’, 
1792, edited as follows: sina ; 


Sat 


| | “Ayal Tix | 
| Netxn |s tov Avroxparopos |Mapxov Adpndiov | 
Koppodov *Avtwvivoy >| «Bacrod éx’ dpyovtos ——| 


lal \ > , “~ 
Nobvtos Kal émpedntrevovTos? THs | 


xovs Bynoaéws, tavyyupiap 


(Di) 


Va > ¢, id 7 lal Bb] \ ¢ 
mohews lo ”* ‘lepodavtov, o|tparnyovvtos émt tovs o7deiras | 
> / 3 ie la fe a 
Atodiwvos |PAvéws, Bl ondpope| @vos —-— — of mputaves 77s | 
> / iz lal At, \ 
Avtioxidos | dvdys| tyn|cavtes Eavtovs Kai Tovs | 


|a|irizouvs avé| yparbar | 


In the latter inscription the length of the original line may be obtained from 
the certain restoration of line 7, and therefore it appears that too much of a lacuna 
has been.assumed at the end of lines 3, 4, 5, and 6. Furthermore, an iota is discernible 
before the first letter of line 2. By comparing /.G., II’, 1792 with our inscription 
we can rid the archon list of the embarrassing archon —-——yns Bnoateds,”” and 
re-edit the heading as follows: 


|°Emt tov Peorarov | 
[kat pey|iorov Av’toxparopos |Katoapos Mapkov Avpndtov | 
Koppddov “Avtwvivov &|¢Bacrod EvoeBovs Evrv | 


xovs Byoatéws, Tavnyupiap| xovvtos ———— TNs | 


5 rodews ° “lo ” ‘lepodavtov< «| tparnyotvtos emt Ta Oma | 


Aiodtwvos [Pdrvéws, B]ondpope| @vos —, ot mpuTavers TS | 
"Avrioxidos | duds | tysn[ caves Eavrods Kal Tovs | 


[a]urirovs avé| ypabar | 


A somewhat similar heading occurs in another prytany catalogue below 


(No. 26). 


PRYTANY CATALOGUES 


26. Two contiguous fragments of a columnar monument of Pentelic marble, 


found in 1931 in modern walls of Section A. 


Height, 0.47 m.; width, 0.153 m.; thickness, 0.105 m. 


Height of letters, 0.01 m.-0.015 m. 
Inv. Nos. 15+ 57. 


18 P, Graindor, Chronologie des a 


rchontes athéniens sous Pempire (1922), no. 145: “184/5? 


En tout cas, entre 180/1 and 1/22 
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A.D. 180-190 
| Eat tod pleyiot[ov Kat Geu| 
|ordtov| Avrox| paropos | 
| Katoapos Md |p [ Avp|/4/ [77 ~Avrovivov | 
[S<_Bacrod EiceBods Evrvyxots Byoaséws, | 
5 |atparnyobvros émi Tovs omheizas Map | 
[Movvariov Ov|oqiok|ov “Aly, ot mpuravers | 
[77s —-— los Hvd| As tyunoarres ear | 


[zods Kai] Tovs |auitovs avéyparar | 


The name of Commodus has been erased in 
line 3. For the type of preamble dated by the em- 
peror instead of the archon see Nos. 25 and 27, 
with commentary. M. Munatius Vopiscus appears 
as hoplite general in /.G., IT’, 1801. 


27. Two fragments of a columnar monument 
of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides and at the back, 
but with a small joining surface. 


Fragment a was found on March 9, 1936 in a 
modern fill in Section KK. 


Height; 0.235 m.; width, 0.255 m.; thickness, 
OOS ak 

Height of letters, 0.024 m. in line 1, 0.018 m. in 
line 2, and 0.015 m. in lines 3-4. 


Inv. No. 1 967 b. 


Fragment b was found on June 15, 1933 in a 
late wall of Section Z. 


Height, 0.42 m.; width, 0.244 m.; thickness, 
Osivi7em: 


Height of letters, ca. 0.015 m. 
Inv: No.1 967 a. 


A.D. 180-192 
| Ayal |ne Toxne 
[Ext rod] peyiorov kat | 
[ Pecoraro |v Avr|o|xparopos 
[Kaicapos M A]é[p vii is |i77 
5 [X«Bacrob EiceBots E|irvyots 


ed 


- No. 27, Fragment a 
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| Byoaews, otpatyyouv |tos 

[€mt Tovs Omditas ——| Kao 

—-—--— Yreipiéws of | pura 

nee ais — — dpe =] am 
10. [tavetas Kr. -—-——|] 


In the erasure in line 4 traces of the two final letters 
of the name Koupddov can still be discerned. For this 
type of preamble cf. Nos. 25 and 26. 


28. Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, found on 
May 25, 1934 in the demolition of a late wall in Section Z. 
For this document the engraver used the back of an old 
stele with an inscription from the fourth century B.c. 
The stone is broken away at the right and below. 


No. 27. Fragment b 


Height, 0.37 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 0.088 m. 
Height of letters, 0.025 m. 
TnvaiNo. 365. 


COE Dal O=200) 


"i> A>f[—--—--------- | 
"Avad|Avoriov a&pxovTos of puta | 
ves [THs —-——iSos dvudjs .. | 


Se[ Karns mputavelas Teuynoay | 
/ 
5 rles éavtods Kal rods duirovs | 


| avéypaar | 


The archon is otherwise unknown. : 
No. 28 


PRYTANY CATALOGUE OF ERECHTHEIS 


29. Fragment of Pentelic marble, found on March 4, 1936 in Section T. It is 
possible that part of the left edge is preserved, but the stone is broken away above, 


below, at the right side, and at the back. 
Height, 0.28 m. ; width, 0.24 m.; thickness, O7t5 Seine 


Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 3709. 
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ait, iad, AAV 


Za|av|pos |---—| 
Aapmt| pets | 
5 ?Emixrntos [—-———]| 

['npoovvos A|[———| 
B[e|etaAvos Avov| votov | 
KAdpos ‘Ovnct| pov | 
“TAapos ‘Ikapo|v| 

10 Adp *AA[Ka ]pév[ ns | 
Ap “AX[K| apé|vns ve( wtepos ) | 
Teyuoxrdn|s — — ——| 
"Ovacos A|———-—| 
‘Arrukos |- — —— — | 


15 Iladép|ws — —- — -| 


No. 29 


The inscription contains part of a prytany catalogue for the tribe Erechtheis 
to which the deme mentioned in line 4 belongs. Alcamenes the father (10) and 
Alcamenes junior (11) reappear in J.G., II’, 2191 (ca. a.p. 200), and the father 
served as hoplite general in 209/10 (J.G., II’, 1077). An Avp. BerdAtos Aaya appears 
as gwhpomorns in 1.G., 11°, 2208 (212/3 aut paullo post). The difficult name in line 6 
might be read in various ways: the first letter is either tau or gamma, and the third 
letter either iota or rho. 


PRY TAN) GA TALOGUES-OE OENEIS 


30. Part of a large block of Pentelic marble, found on May 2, 1933 in the 
demolition of a modern wall in Section H. Parts of the back, of the top, and of the 
right side are preserved; the stone is broken away at the left and at the bottom. 
There is a narrow lewis cutting in the top next to the break at the left. 


Height, 0.67 m.; width, 0.44 m.; thickness, 0.32 m. 
Height of letters, 0.025 m. in line 1, 0.015 m.-0.018 m. in lines 2-7. 
Inv. No. I 769. 
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Another fragment (E.M. 4040), 
preserving part of the left side and the 
beginning of lines 2-5, was published 
Dyeutaimdor, b:C.7. XXXVIIT 1914 
pp. 374-375 (with a photograph of a 
squecze) and by. |; Kirchner, /.G. IP 
1812. This fragment is not illustrated 
here. The new piece contributes the 
name of the archon, who is otherwise 
unknown. As Graindor recognized, the 
stone contains the preamble of a prytany 
catalogue, which he dated on the basis 
of the lettering at the end of the second 
or the beginning of the third century 
after Christ. Pompeius Alexander, who 
as eponymus of the tribe appears at the 
head of the list, is recorded as archon in 


Gree lero Lone 


No. 30. Agora Fragment 


ca. A.D. 200 
[Ay |a@nje °° Toye 
"Ext dpx|ovr|os Alo|perio|v| “Apurratov I| ae| 
ovidov |—| mplvrlavetas of mputdves | Hs | 
Oivynid|os| dvdHs Teyunoavres €avt | ovs | 


avéeypars| av | 


Vv 


5 Kal |Tov|s aurirous 
vacat 
| Ezr@vupwos Ilo |uajuos “AhéEavdpos |———| 
[ aes edo | PvAdovoe 


31. Four fragments of Pentelic marble, which combine as two pieces, broken 
away at the back and on all sides, discovered in March of 1934 in a late fill in 


Section B. 


19 Omitted from the archon list in the Corpus (1.G., 1 part 2, tases Ze-ppr acbelt See, 
however, P. Graindor, Chronologie des archontes athéniens sous Vempire (1922), p. 278. 
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Fragment a: height, 0.055 m.; width, 0.135 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. 
Fragment b: height, 0.14 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 0.044 m. 
Height of letters, 0.014 'm.-0.021 m. | 

Inv. Nos. I 1430 + 1451. 


Late Second or Third Century after Christ 


LBs apex | 770 ls eae | 
‘ ‘Iepo|«|jpuxos ®[—-——— oi mpuravers | 
THs Olvntdos bl vdANs Tywnoavres EavTovs | 
[kat to|ds auocitolvs avéypapav | 
5 | Ad apvets 
feather eens tee, or 


~ : : 


The archon is otherwise unknown. The ligatures indicate a late date. 


~ 


PRYTANY CATALOGUE Ore PTOLEMAIS 


D. wrt of a Nee of Pentelic marble, broken ne z t 
ht, found ot sea a 193: 
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Bik, INDY, ZNO 


[Ay |abne * Thx | ne] 
Eat a|p|xovro|s Aomutiov “ApaBra | 
vov Map| adwriov 


ORION is mpura. | 
vetas ot |mpuTavers rhs IIro| 

5 ewatdos | dudrs TULNoO- artes | 
ealut|ovs Kat rods duoizovs avé | 


y|pa|pav- “Emo |vuyos ————— | 


| Bep |vexidar 
io Resgeaaen 
10) |—— An|pooG€| vis | 
|— — Xe|Kodr| dos | 
ee ee 


Secundus, who is named in line 11, may be 
the same as the boy of line 132 in the ephebic y 
ict (Gee OOM A Dan l92/ 3) cedex ov |yoosmm 
‘Pyropikod Bep(viKidys ). 1 


No. 32 


RR AN YOM AL@GU ES: Oh GE CROLIS 


33. Part of a herm of Pentelic marble, found on January 2, 1935 in Section IL. 
The stone is broken away above and below, and the back has been cut down in a 
later re-use. 


Height 0.245 m.; width, 0.31 m.; thickness, 0.13 m. 
Height of letters, 0.011 m.-0.014 m. 
Inv. No. I 2276. 


ca. A.D. 200-230 


"Ayabhe | Tvx ne | 
[EB] ai dpyovros Ty8 KA A[-——| 
Med (iréws), orpat|y|yobv|ros Se emt | 
[rods dmheiras |iep|éw|s K]at 


5 [dar|Sv[v|rod rl ob Avos rlo|d v| 10 


[°O |Avp| aia TB KX Ha]|rpo[kdov | 
[Aa|ua7|péws, ot] mpv7|ar<e>is | 
[rls {KJex|pontldos @aMfal 
[reyunoavt les €lavrovs Kat | 

[robs duceirovs avéyparbay | 
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For the hoplite general see /.G., 11°, 1828 (ca. A.D. 210): [émt| apxovros peduv- 
[rod | Avs ev ‘Odvr7ig TiBe| ptov| KdXavdiov Harpoxhov | Aap |arpéws. For the title 
daSuvTys P. Graindor ” cites. Pausanias, V, 14, 5: of dmdyovor Pediov, kadovpevor dé 


No. 33. Obverse Face of Herm 


padpuvtat, yépas tapa Hreiwv eihnddtes Tod Atos 76 ayadpa amo TaV TpootlavovTaV 
kafaipev. This identification with Patroclus and the list of Aurelii on the right 
side, a list which cannot long postdate the inscription on the front, prevent us from 
restoring the name of the familiar archon Ti8. KX. Avowddyns (11) Medireds. It was 
another member of the same family, possibly TiB. KA. Avouddns (IIT). See the family 
tree presented by Kirchner in the commentary to /.G., I1*, 3609. 


°° Byzantion, IV, 1927/8, p. 473: 
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34. This inscription appe rt Si 

1S mscription appears on the left side of the herm published as No. 33. 
Height of letters, 0.009 m. 


TiiveeN@: 1922706. 


ca. A.D. 200-230 


A dl A im ariy 


No. 34. Left Face of Herm No. 35. Right Face of Herm 


35. This inscription appears on the right side of the herm published as No. 33. 


Height of letters, 0.011 m.-0.014 m. 
Inv. No. 1 2276. . 
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ca. A.D. 200-230 
ie Ct ie es | Avp Hapa [----] 
(eee Where ==— =| 10 Avp “Hdidd0| pos | 
[Avlp “Eppeé|as| [3] ror *Ape|— — -] 
Avp “Apuore| idx | Ap Tep[- — | 

5 Novos T[---—| [=== | 
Aip Netxi|as| poring = ==! 
Avp Tpoo86| xypos | 1 =| 


Avp Mapdp| ovos | 


IST ObSALS iat 


36. Two contiguous fragments of Pentelic marble, found on May 7, 1937 in 
the foundations of a late Roman house in Section Z. As joined, they preserve part 
of the bottom, the back, and the right side, but are broken away above anid atpeielett. 


Height, 0.275 m.; width, 0.23 m.; thickness. 
O05 as 3 


Height of letters, ca. 0.013 m. 
Inv. No. 14785. 


. 
— 


The title prominently engraved in line 2 is more 
likely to be that of the herald of the Council and 
Demos than that of the secretary. In line 14 the 
title iepeds Parddpav Kat émi Sxuddos can hardly be 
associated with Protion, though it is well known 
with that name. It is sometimes abbreviated as tiepeds 
ELE pet or as émt XKuddos, but at least hitherto not 
as iepeds. Menophilus (15) appears in the ere 
Us Grell ca meek ene 209) and ee 


Beginning of the fe Third Century after Christ 
on apne a bea Mee 
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[ypapmareds Kata mpuravetav ——|dwpos Kadduorpdrov Bepeverkidns 
lypappareds Bovdis Kat 5} you 
[-------~------~- ‘AO | poveds 
[tepavAns — ——--—-—-— , avtiypade|vds Mpwriwv 
TOME | cme Kiaoos = , vtoyp M|nvddidros 


Cie BIGs GC ALOGw Er 


37. Ten fragments of Hymettian marble, which join as a single stele, broken 
away below and with a piece missing from each side of the original stone. The back 
- is smooth. An incised pediment and columns frame the inscription. The upper eight 
, fragments, found in 1932 in Section A, were published by the writer in Hesperia, 
II, 1933, pp. 505-511. The new fragments were found on May 29, 1937 in a well 

im Section II: * 


Height, 1.11 m.; width, 0.608 m.; thickness, 0.036 m.-0.051 m. 


Height of letters, 0.023 m. in line 1, 0.013 m. in lines 2-11, 0.005 m.-0.008 m. 
in remaining lines. 


Inv. No. 1 231. 


Latter Part of the Third Century aicen Christ 
"Ayabhe °° Toxne 
’Emt dpyovtos to B’ tod Kpa’ | tepéws “AOnvas | 
Tout Sos Kat iepéws THs ‘Ol povoias rar | 
| ‘EAAjvev Tir’ ®N’ Movédwvol|s —---— | 
5 tod Pideivov Pdvéws, 6 Kl oopyt? |s TOV 
eb }Bav Ap’ ’Adpodeiows 6 Kat Neixov “A 
he — dpodaciov Lpyrrw0s, immeds “Papatov, 
cs gobs Te GULapXOVTAS Kal TOdS Er a’T@ Edy | 
q —— Bous dvéypabev, madorprBodvros dua Btov ail 
10 [A] bp’ Swxpdrovs Tod “Apremiddpou “Ehevo ewiov J 
— [eros] & (or ¥/), dvtucoopnrevorros Atp’ Oadtjros. a ? 


Oi Sid Blov i 


i 
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*Ayablomous ypappareds “Aku Buddns Neuképos 
"Epotiav 50 twodm\opaxos ‘Ohvptrvos 90 @e|—--—| 
20 °Adpodeiaros droypappareds “AdKyBiddns Zabo yos 
*TakXos émt Avoyevelou Neikwv Swoior patos 
‘Adptavos kexTpopvrhasé> Piiddeddos @Pidum7os 
Opentiov Nevtiapos Zoowpos *Emttyovos 
95 @eordyos 
*"EmikT nos 
’Emurev€iSys- 
~ CTUVOTPELPLATApXat 55 *EpexGetdos ‘Adptavidos 
25 *Emixrnros Adp’ Ilehayros Mapxvavos 
Kadozovs *Edmdcavos 100 ’Exadpiov 
*Extyovos Tpvdov 
TluoreKds Mapkiavos 
‘Pédav 60 *HAL<é> ff : Oivetdos 
30 Oeoddyos  ‘Tariréveukos 
IIpwtoyevns . Evdpas . 
Tpvodov — Aokhymeddns 
’AckAnmadns 105 "AOnvddmpos 
Lornpyxos Atyetdos “Epps ; 
Xredavas oe 
EvoéBys ue 
*Emtyovos Kexpomidos 
‘ 65 ?Emixrnros “Neixay. “> ake 
HuoriKos = | Meveodeds i | 


 Evxaptos 
°A préwov 


he 


hi: Se ger ee 
area ix wie 


t 


NO rR: te oA 


et entre i teens ent. 


No. 37 
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40. KadXum7etvos Zamvpos Ilpwroyevns 
Anpyt pros 125 Zoowpaves 
Xpvoa-dyovos 
Anpytptos 
Baowdetons 
Aewvridos Alavridos 
Ev7vxns 130 Swxparns 
80 Nevxyrns Eevoxparys 
“TAapos Ocddwpos 
’Ezadpodetos 
‘Pddav “AvToxiOos 
Tepofeos "Adpodeiovos — 
135 *Exadpdderos 
*Apdapavtos 
. Larnpexos 
85 | [rode aidos | Kaddurmetvos 
[------- | Evruxeaves 


In line 3 (‘O[povotas|) I now follow the restoration defended by P. Graindor, 
Athénes sous Hadrien (Cairo, 1934), p. 289. The cult is already attested by another 
Athenian inscription, /.G., Il’, 3623: iepeds Oeod “Adprav [od ILavedAnviov kat | ‘Opovotas 
tov ‘EX|Anvev|. The Brier erratic are from Boeotia: J.G., VII, 2510 and 3426. 

For keorpofvdra<€> (53) the stone has KESTPO®TAAS. On this analogy I have 
ventured to restore the name *“HAu<é>, which is already known at Athens, in line 60 
where the stone has HAIX, which at least at Athens would be unparalleled. — 


At the top of Column I there was a group of names in the position usually 
occupied by the six cwdpovarai and the six troowdporicrat. No title trorappovcrai — 


sets off the last six names from those which precede them, and therefore it is likely 
that no title coppomorat introduced the other six. The very position of the names 
sufficed to identify them as those of the aforesaid officers, who cannot have been 
overlooked and who are best accommodated in the usual p position of p prominence. 
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A.D. 175-200 
pinta ce as | 
duvrny Tod Aw[s Tod év ——] 
PA pioroKNetOny Ci) | 
Avp: Diiovidy [ly —-—-—-] 
9 jAlordymddn[y -———— | 
Kapivav Ac|ovicovov — — —] 
Te Hopajol|y — — — — Tap | 
YHTTLOV 
Mum DACoucoys |e) | 
10 tov 7v46x | pnorov énynrhy | 
“Amo [y — — — — — — | 
Aex Iou[—=— — — — — — — | 


It 1s unusual to find a catalogue with the names in 
the accusative. This is characteristic of the catalogues 
of prominent men who have been chosen by the hiero- 
phant to prepare a lectisternium for Pluto. From J.G., 
IT’, 1935 and 2464, which represent two inscriptions of 
the same document, we learn that in the Augustan Period 
such a catalogue began: Name of the hierophant dvéypapev rods emt kvnv Kai ent 
tpamelav emopbévras 7@ IldovTwr. Kata THY parvteiav Tov Deod ex TaV yeyapnKOTOD. 
From /.G., 11’, 1933 and 1934 we find that in the fourth century B.c. it was stated 
that the men recorded had been chosen by the hierophant tHyv krkaynv orpdcar Tou 
TlAovravi Kat THY TpaTelav KoTBHo AL, 


No. 38 


The date of the inscription is revealed by the name in line 6. Carinas Dionysius 
appears in an ephebic catalogue of a.p. 169/70 (/.G., II’, 2097, line 104), not how- 
ever as a citizen ephebe but as an éwéyypados. Hence we see that the above list of 
distinguished men, some of whom appear even to enjoy Roman citizenship, cannot 
easily have been a list of prytanes or of any magistrates, and the identification pro- 
posed above is strongly confirmed. 

With the name in line 12 compare /.G., III, 3910: Aéxwos ‘I[ ovv0s |. 


CATALOGUESSO@ be HIPPOTHONT Is 


39. Three contiguous fragments of a herm of Pentelic marble, broken away 
above and below, found in 1936 during the demolition of modern walls, in Section P. 
A vertical groove down the right side dates from a later re-use of the monument. 


SPIS WSR 6€ “ON 


NONTERATINY 


a 


NR IN 


ae 


Nhe 
Ln 


DeY WIIAIO “6E “ON 


SF - 


2PIS H°T oF ON 
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Height, 0.42 m.; width, 0.35 m.; thickness, 0.28 m. 


Height of letters, 0.02 m. in lines 49-50, 0.008 m.-0.01 1m. elsewhere. 
Inv. No. I 3248. 


Middle of the Second Century after Christ 


On the obverse 


35 eae VE 
; | . |poxr fs Biovyér[olv[s] 
(esses =o 


10 


“ACy| vueKs | 
Ai\uos Myzpo6| wpos | 


Anpntpios Nupd|o | 


dd6Tov 
[------- — Z\otrhov Avoviaros ) 
[-----——] ‘Teparnpadrov ‘Epevve| ols Stpatox| js | 
eo TL | petpov 15 ‘Epéviios Alv|aavilas | 
|e ee ‘Adp | odertov — ‘Epévrros ®norta| vos | 
Si aes aie arta |uxos ‘Epévvros “Enty| ovos | 
[ Sa marl eae aan | ) Ilo | ——---- | 
[------— | Ilpet {|---—---- | 
[ao 20 fs ie 
| enees === 
|—|paxos “Epa 
On the left side TW@VOS 
|... |wévns “Epa 
30 [..]u[------ | ae TW@VOS 
[N Jexéa[s | | Aaxpart |eidns Ev 
"Adpodeicvos {[----] | rv | xidou 
; (2 —-—lar[.|s) FS es Avo[—| 
Hewenss 106 *Epatwvios| [—--------— | 
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50 Lé. p10 | | 
AC| nuets | 65 [--------- | 
[---------- | [T]e KA “TAXos 
[—-— —]oo[—----- | "Adpodiotos | Ne| 
| Nup |ddo70| 5 — - —] KAVOpOS 
55 Avovdowos [—--—-—- | vacat 
Ripnvatos °A| vOeornpit|ov *"EXevoivro | c| 
“Eppias “AvOe| ornpiov | 70 PidurT0s ) 
Aaidahos Ki|——-—-—— | vacat 
vacat ex Koidns 
Evnpepos [— — -— —— | | ‘I |ot8oros ) ere 
60 [‘E| pév “Exay| aos | [°A | perroxhjs ) 
‘Ioidéwpos N[---——|] [‘P ]oddos ) 
Lwras ) 75 |[‘Plovdos) vie] 
“Axapvos [----~- | _ PA] dpodiovo[s ———|] 
J--------- | ov 
(ere lOTP LS h aaa 


The inscription contains two or three catalogues of uncertain character. All 
the names appear to be those of Athenian citizens belonging to the tribe Hippothontis, 
and the heading of one catalogue (éepo| uvnwoves?|) is preserved in lines 49-50. 

The date is established approximately by prosopographical evidence. Demetrius 
(11-12) and Archelaus (40) were ephebes in a.p. 125/6 (J.G., IT’, 2037), Herennius 
Epagathus of Azenia (60) fourteen years later (/.G., II’, 2044, line 21). Aelius 9 
Metrodorus (10), Demetrius son of Nymphodotus (11), Dionysius son of Dionysius : 
(12), Irenaeus son of Anthesterius (56) and Herennius Epagathus (60) reappear — 
in an unpublished catalogue at the Agora (1 3231) as prytanes in the archonship of 
Nummius Menis, i.e., in some year between a.p. 140 and 157. Acharnus ae may 
have been an ephebe Soe AD 144 ands 40 c(aGeerlis ez Oat) - = 

Several of the persons in this list are mentioned elsewhere. The aforesaid 3 es. 
Archelaus belonged to the deme Piraeus, served as cosmete in 139/40 ORES tee 2044) | i es a 

_ and is mentioned oes in 1 the sustain: | I.G., 1’, 3738. The sepulchral mc 
with the i inser sal | itended : 


id, ee on 
3 
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CATAEOGUES 


40. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken away at the back and on all sides, 
brought into the museum of the Agora excavations in 1936 from the Stoa of Attalus. 


Height, 0.165 m.; width, 0.055 m.; thickness, 0.125 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
TnvewNo. 4179: 


Arter ADs L6l 


oaletos foe 
At(Avos) Oadrs 

‘Immo | Pwvridos | 
Fevoxpat|yns ————| 

5 Nekias ) 

*Av[t|toxo|s -——--—] 
*Eixryt | os —--——— | 
Nuxtas Et| ovdépov | 
*Amodhov[tos — — — —| 


10 Kparepos [—- - -—- - | 
Tpvdov ) 
Aiav|ridos | 
bs TON 0Ss \aeei | 
VU Oe eeettes as | 
(ome pAUp ote a i= Al 
a oc - No. 40 


iL inscription is engraved by the same hand as the catalogue 1 sean, 2339 
(face A) from a.p. 161/2, and it is doubtless not very much later in date. nae 
‘son of Eleusinius (8) and Tryphon son of Tryphon (11) reappear in a ee 
of uncertain character, 1.G., II’, 2136, from the end of the Sao Ns Hee oe 
(2) may be identical with the ephebe Aelius Thales of the catalogue u ice Mat 4 
* om et 54/5. If so, our inscription cannot be a catalogue es eynanc 


om 


41 A block of Pentelic marble, broken away above, below, and at the 
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Height, 0.33 m.; width, 0.22 m.; thickness, 
0.185 m. 

Height of letters, 0.009 m.-0.015 m. 

lnvNoe s/s: 


First Half of the Third Century after Christ 


Sredhavas, KX Mupoivos, 
"Ezadpddettos 
burns 


The stone contained a catalogue of uncertain 
character. Epaphroditus the @v7ns belonged to a re- 
ligious club called oi wept rov émdvupov ’ApiotoBovdov 
and known from an inscription re-published with 1m- , : 
proved readings by Ch. N. Petrou-Anagna, “EA- , : oo 
Anvecd, VIII, 1935, pp. 228-238. This may well be ms \ ae 
another catalogue of the same society. Epaphroditus eye 
the Ovrys 1s commemorated also in /.G., IT’, 1949. nl 


Pol Dexa 


Q. TREBELLIUS RUFUS 


The mutilated letter of the magistrates and curia of Tolosa in Narbonese Gaul 
to the Athenian Councils and Demos on an inscription which may be dated in the 
reign of Domitian and is published in Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 72-77 thanks the 
Athenians for honors which they havé conferred on Q. Trebellius Rufus of Tolosa, 
high priest of the imperial cult for Narbonese Gaul, summus Caeninensis sacrorum 
populi Romani. Where Rufus is said to be loved ets durrdav rodewy (= in aemula- 
tionem civitatium), the cities meant are probably Rome and Athens. Rufus is a 
piominent figure not only at home but in whole [ provinces | ; restore the word 
érapxeias in line 36. He has been in the imperial service (37), and he has been 
honored with the perpetual priesthood of the imperial cult (38). After mention of | 
the senate, ovvednr|—— (39), the inscription goes on to say that he yearned dor 
Pee aor. This ee Sera Hse the pee of the haat: ) 
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APRENDIXe= II 
ATHENIAN ARCHONS UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


The fundamental studies on the order and identification of the eponymous 
archons of Athens for the period after the battle of Actium are that of Paul Graindor, 
Chronologie des archontes athéniens sous Empire, Brussels, 1922 (Mémoires de 
Académie de Belgique, 4°, 1921), and for the second century also that of W. Kolbe, 
“Studien zur attischen Chronologie der Kaiserzeit,’ Ath. Mitt., XLVI, 1921, pp. 
105-156. Among the differences between these two lists for the period covered are 
(a) the date of the archonships of Hadrian and his immediate successors, whose 
names are preserved in Jnscriptions de Délos 2535 and 2536, and (b) the date of 
Abascantus, by the year of whose paedotribia the positions of many archons are fixed. 
Graindor, Album dinscriptions attiques d’époque impériale, Ghent, 1924, criticized 
Kolbe’s results, but Kolbe’s solution, whereby the archonship of Hadrian falls in 
112/73 and that of Memmius .. wr. ros in 127/8, has now been accepted by Graindor, 
Athénes sous Hadrien, Cairo, 1934, p. 29. In J.G., II’, Pars altera, Fasciculus pos- 
terior (1931), pp. 789-796, J. Kirchner presented a table of the Athenian archons 
from the accession of Augustus to the end of antiquity. Kirchner’s list is based 
largely on that of Graindor but it makes a few corrections and additions imposed 
by a new survey of all the Attic inscriptions, among which the catalogues and their 
headings constituted in this respect the most important group. He adopted, moreover, 
Kolbe’s dates for Abascantus, whose paedotribia accordingly would have begun in 
136/7 instead of 139/40. This is probably right, and it is also easier to accommodate 
the consecutive archons Claudius Attalus, Aelius Phileas, Aelius Alexander (1) and 
Vibullius Rufus, whose names appear in Inscriptions de Délos 2538, in 140/1-143/4 
than it is in 152/3-155/6. Since the publication of Kirchner’s survey some further 
determinations and additional discoveries, particularly from the inscriptions of the 
Agora excavations, have called for tabulation, although they have not so affected 
the main order of archons that it would be necessary to compile a new set of tables. 
In order, however, to present all the essential information and to spare students the 
trouble of looking in two places for the name and date of an archon, I here republish 
with corrections and additions Kirchner’s list of the dates and names of the archons 
but not his two other columns, which are entitled Commemoratur and Testimonia. 
My notes contain nothing but additions to, and deviations from, those in Kirchner’s 
column labeled Commemoratur. 

Two names, which Kirchner inherited from Graindor, have now disappeared. 
That ®ddouvos “Apduxdyjs, dated aetate Hadriani on p. 793, served as archon of the 
Panhellenes and not of Athens, was pointed out by M. New lOd se) SH ss 6 see beml ee 
p. 171, and conceded by Graindor, Athéenes sous Hadrien (1934), p. 93, note 1. The 
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name ——|xns Byoaeds, dated on p. 794 as 180/1-191/2, is not that of an archon, 
as we have shown above on p. 61. Three others have been absorbed in more complete 
names: —Jovidns, dated on p. 794 as fin. II /init. IIT, becomes Alo |pirvos A pio Tatos 
Tl[aeJoviSns, while Mov——, dated on p. 791 as fin. s. I aut init. s. I, becomes 
Mov|vdrelos Seuiowy |’ACny|ceds of about A.D. 220, and [Iodtvyappos Ev |heous 
Mapabévis, dated on p. 791 as aetate Augustt, becomes ‘Hpédns Evx\éovs Mapa- 
Pdvios of the middle of the first century. Graindor’s Aur. [S]ocrates (— Adpydvos 
[dud loxpdrns), attested by /.G., VII, 3106, is here omitted for lack of evidence of 
any connection with Athens. . 


ARGHONIUM TAB ULDAB AT TA Tl SelNiP bhai @ aus 


ARCHONTES INDE AB ANNO. 30/29 A. CHR. 


Annus Archon 
Ce SUR: "Apxirysos (Xpyrrvos )* 
OPE. 46)/5 [ Avo |rypos “Adau{ evs | 
a. 25/4-18/7 "Amodnéts ~ 
e2), 20) Anpéas “ACnvieds se : ue 
17/6 Au[——] AP 
1675 IIv6ay| 6p |as 
~ 15/4 *Avrioxos 7 = 
14/3 Ilodvatvos Nuxavdpov Yovvieds >: 
1o7Z Znvev 
12/1 Aewvidns oe 
iy 10 Ocddur0s . 
a. 10/9-2/1 Nixias Lapatiwvos ’“APpoveds 
post a. 9/8 — Bévwv Mevvéov Pdvevs 
. 8/7-2/1 *Amrodnéus €€ Otov 
yes eM =| ic) : = 
24/5 Xapp[-—| ae . , nr 
| 25/6 Kaddexp|——] | x ike 
eG 7 Tldpdudos sae a 


OcpuoroKAjs 
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Annus Archon 
29/30 Boénfos 
30/1 [ieee |tpos 
31/2-35/6 aut post 37/8 ‘Aptot[——] 6 ’An[—--] 
36/7 Baoheds “Poywnradkns ve( drepos ) 
Cac3/773 IloAvKpuros 
Ceano77.e Znv | ov | 
40/1 aut 41/2 [——]Jovios Aew[——] 
45/6 ‘Avrimatpos Pdve| ds | vedtepos ** 
497/50 Aewodduros 
Va 53/4 Avovva-66wpos 
- 56/7 Kovev 
. 61/2 OpacvdXos 
. 64/5 I Kappetvas Tato [v vids Lexodvdos | 
65/6 Anpoortpatos 
83/4 “Avapxia 
a. /5/6-87/8 T ‘Tov’. “Avtioyos “Emufavys Purorammo0s Byo aes 
a. 84/5-92/3 Avroxp. Katoap X«8. Aoputiavos Tepparixds 
a. 85/6-94/5 TpeBédXos “Podhos Aapmtpeds ~” 
a. 86/7-95/6 *Avapxia 
a. 90-100 @ur6Tammos Kat Aadiavos 


ARCHONTE S FINIS SAECULI | ANTE CHR: ET PRIMI SAECULIT POST: CHR., 
QUORUM TEMPORA ACCURATIUS DEFINIRI NEQUEUNT 


Annus Archon 
— init. prin. asc — ?Emuxparns 
5 Nee RE Mevvéas Za| wvpov | 
5 a: SERS Eee “Apevos Awpiwvos Iaaviets : 
a RS ae At ‘ IlodvKdevros ’AdeEdvSpov Pdvevds ae 
a 6 “ “ AN oe L > 
et | [--]xowydns™ Sa 
. Coin. = Nae ie Nex | oo7parov | ae 


SBE Ae 


plas A |vatayédp [ov] 
aaa nal 
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Annus Archon 
initese pa Outs [—--——— Xo|umevs 
as MC OMAG 66 [. : et : + Sdbyrrvos 
cee icone [...°...J@v ve( arepos ) 
aet. Tiberii aut Caligulae? “Apevos Nexadvopo|s| é€ Oto[v] 
med. s. I p. LYexobvdos 

“ec 66 66 OE d.|-——] 
“ce 66 66 Ee H [— = —| 


‘Hp@dns Eixdéovs Mapabavios ~ 
(Sees CLOS, 


Ce ECC HGNC Neuxy7ns 

Ge Sa Tu KA Xpvourmos ~* ee 
CCC MICONCIG Mnrpodmpos 

6 EE | Ay | poo BE | vs | 

Ge GOES McO pidarns 

66 EE Kaha [ce] xparidn|s | 


Avouddns ve( aTEpos ) 


6c 66 66 EO Avoxhys = 
post. med. s. I p. Aovktos — 
fin. s. I p. TiB KX ‘Tepodavrns Kaddtxparidov Tpixoptovos 
Tansee lips AtoXtov < ad 
a. 70/1-110/1 AovK Pddovios Pappas Kvdabnvarevs — —.. 
fin. s. I aut init. s. I] Titos PAdovios Aewobévyns Tavavveds 
(73 co Ge “ce “cc cco“ {|—-——-—] "On |e] v ~ ¥ : 
(a3 6s ce ce ce CC 166 |———]6re.pos Pe a ee = 
Ss, lp, ut videtur | Avov | vo-ddmpos ; 
ARCHONTES SECUNDI SAECULI P. CHR. | i 
2 ~ Annus. } Archon | | -—" ; = : j 
+3. 112/73 Aidduos ‘ASpiavds oe a. 
on ‘d 1 Py , = ae . ‘<s 
es ae) Bley Oxrdwos O€wv Ss . gb Sie ai : 


"Oxrdwos Ipdxhos - 


~ 
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Annus Archon 
120/1 KA Anpdduros — 
WAG? Drdowos LodowdrHs 
12273 T @d “AAKLBiddys (1) Aewobévovs Haravied’s 
123/4 Kaovos Avoyévns 
124/5 Dd Evdavns 
125) © TP “TovdAvos Kadoos Sreupreds 

| 12677 TeB KX “Hpddyns Mapabdvios 

| 127/8 Méppuos |...*.. .] pos Kod|Avreds | 
128/9 K) Aoperiavos 

129/30 

130/1 
L072 KA Dir0yévyns Bynoaeds 
T3273 /Laddovotiavds Alohiwvos Pdveds 
133/4 
134/5 ( 
135/6 
136/7 
137) 8: 
138/9 IIpafayopas (1) 6 [kat Ter] pd0e0s Oopixvos 
139/40 Pd “AAKeBiddys (IT) Haravieds 
140/1 /TiB KX “Arrados Ydhyjrreos 
141/2 (Me Ath Diréas Meditevds 
14273 . i II6 Aid ’AdéEavdpos (1) 
«1437/4 11d Aid BiBovdXvos “Poddos ° 
1144/5 aaa 
:. 145/6 Pda ’Appravos Tlavavieds 
a RS ae Te [-— Evavv | pevs a 
b 147/8 © ‘SvAdas | — 
a 148/9 [|---| ‘Eove | adev | : ‘ a 
ae ede ae ; ‘ 3 iad 


ALA "Apdus (Padnpeds ) 
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Annus Archon 
159/60 Aid “Adé€avdpos (IL) 
160/1 IL A[i]A[vos “KA ]Anv 6 xat TIA[——| "ALnveeds 
161/2 Méppuos emt Bond Oopixvos 
162/3 Atv Téd\@s Dadnpevs 
163/4 Dirtoreidns 
164/5 
165/6 LYéEtos Dadnpevs 
166/7 M Badéptos Mapeprivos 
167/8 *Avapxia (1) 
168/9 Twos HovriKds Bynoeeds 
169/70 *"Avapxia (IT)~ eee 
19246 T ‘EdBidios Yexodvdos Tadhyvevs 


ARCHONTES SAECULI SECUNDI POST CHR., QUORUM TEMPORA 
ACCURATIUS DEFINIRI NEQUEUNT 


Annus Archon a 
paullo post a. 102 [I |avrawos Tapy| yrzeos | 
Lindteusee vl |Z |@mvpos Avovvoriov “AypvdAnbev — 
CHS AK fie 5, 5 “Avy | ete ee aN pak tem tt oN | 30 

ante a. 112/3 ®o|vA| Bios Mntpdd@pos Lovvieds 

Se aah Fa Acidu(os) Lexodvdos Lpyrrvos 

ante a. 112/3 aut 115/6 Avoxdys (Padnpevs ) 

aetate Hadriani TiB KX Avovadns Medutevds 
ante a. 157 A Novpptos Myris Padypevs 
post a. 138 [A “Iovvios | Tatpev Be| pvekidns | . 

pare TB KX Anyudarparos (Mehurevs)" 

pa ei Kvwros “AAjuos “Erixrnros ’ i ; * 

> _ 8 Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 17 (above). *° Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 8 (above). ree 


_ _* Add Hesperia, X1, 1942, no. 19 (above). © Add Hesperia, XI, 1942 i a ea 
pene 2 His, name was misread i in an inscription at Epidaurus, I. Os BS ne! 
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Annus Archon 
136/7-169/70 Avkopnons 
148-150 Avoviic-tos 
Cran 1638/9 KAavédi0s |————]led’s 
Cram 70 Pra “Apradtavos Lreuprevs 
a. 172/3 aut paullo post Bujovos Ieio@v Medured’s 
Gea 4 KX “Hpakheidns Medurevs 
post a. 173/4 Aioyivns 
c.a. 174/5 M Movvarios Makipravos Ovorioxos (Alnueds ) 
ALC Re /: "Ap ‘Ezadpodeutos 
z Gaal II Houma “Hyias (1) Padnpeds 


coe oe 


Anpoorpatos Ma| pabdvios | 


ip “A@nvodapos 6 Kat Aypinmas “Acpévov “Iratos 
GragloU Meals t/2 Ti8 Méupos PrAakkos Mapabavios 
c. a. 181/2-182/3 Wetiyapiite,. 
. c. a. 182/3-183/4 Aovkuos Té\\tos Zevaydopas 
179/80-190/1 [----- Mapa | @evios 
180/1-191/2 Avp ®A|.... |) Thpeeds 
ss “4 Myvoyevns 
5 is 1 Hewvapios Updxdos “Ayvovovos 
182/3-190/1 Piddreyos “ApkeotOjnpov “EXeovovos 
183/4-191/2 TiB KX Bpadovas “ArriKds Mapalovios 
Graal O0 Eevoxhns 


—1£90=200 — - Prd Bios X<tpatov 
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Annus 


190-200 


ce 6c 


fin. I/init. II 


“ce ce “ce “cc 


ARCHONTES SAECULORUM TERTII, QUARTI, QUINTI POST CHR. 


Annus 


Gran 200 


oe“ ec 


a. 202/3 


iniens.L1) 


(73 (73 (a3 
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Archon 
T PrAGB Lwovyévyns UWahdAnveds 
Avovva ddwpos Evxaprou - 
KA Aagdotyos Medurevs 
Diva retdys .) Herpareds 
[Ku |vr[————]s “EXevotvios 
I Ilwapios Baooos ‘Ayvovavos 
Kopynduavos ** 


feo a) esdhaht aS ay 
[_——]w]|.|s ved| repos | * 
“Ayablokhhs 

[eae ot 06 tee Olga! “ 


Ilopanuos “AN€Eavdpos * 
Aopizrios “Aptotatos ILavovidns © 
A [----- | *Avad|Avarvos |” 


Archon | sae 


Avpndwos Anu|——-—| 

T Kvwros “Ipeptos Mapabdvios 
“Avapxia 

T Kaovos *Atrod\A@V0s Lrerprevs 
Ti8 KX A|—-——]| MeA(crevs)* 
te Aadodxos SIRES 


PGB Eiax | xaywy los “Aypvdeds 

KA ®axas Mapabavios 

II Topuar “Hyias (IL) Badnpeds picireren) 
Aip Avoviovos Kad\tarov Aapatpev’s 
Té[Advos Reva] yopas: be orepeS 
SARS Sans TOV d 
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Annus Archon 
a. 208/9 aut 209/10 Dr Avoyérvns Mapadavios 
Csheral®) [A]o|wlérios? “ApaBiavds Mapabarios *° 


eo bE (x¢ 


T Kvwros KNéov Mapabovios 
TiB KA Hdrpoxdos Aapmrpevs 


co 66 oe 


Coane 175 Avp Atovictos Avovvoiov “Axapvevs 
Gras 2156/9 eee.) Weel cxf) 
aaa tepeds “Av|——| 
chs aw) ALL A<udovve66| wp los = Ae|———— Avovva6d |apos * 


Mov|varelos Oepioav |’ACnv |tevs 


g yee M Ovdmos EvBioros Aedpos Tapynrrtos * 
5 Bis LN Ce Pidtvos 
Gane 207/,0 Kaovavos 
¢ ; Grae226/7, ‘Eqixtytos “Axapvevs 
a. 238/9-243/4 PrAGB *AckAnmuadys | Aco | parle |vs 
a. 238/9 aut 242/3 Kaotavos ‘lepoxnpv€ Sreupreds 
post a. 243/4 Avp Aavécxvaves 
a. 225-250 KX Typns 
med. s. HI MGp Avp [Kad]|\idpov 6 |xat| Ppovretvos [Kad ]\idpovos 
a Tap| yr |rvos * 
£2 290-265 IL ‘Epévvios AéEummos “Eppecos 
a. 2604/5 Imp. Caesar P. Licinius Egnatius Gallienus Aug. 
a. 262/3 aut 266/7 A Pd PiddoTparos Lrerprevs 
(Coe ay ‘Tir OA MévSav [—--——] Purelvov Pdvevs, dpxov 75 BP” 
a. 300-350 ‘Hyeias Tyoxparous 
a. 386/7 ‘Eppoyévns 
hn. sal Vi “Paidpos Zwihov (Iaavcevis ) 
a. 425-450 : Ocayévns 
a. See =<" Nuxayopas 6 vedtepos 


i — 


=~ 


45 Add Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 32 (above). 
40 Pe esperit, Ns 1936, pp. 95 and 101. Restore Ae[xidios or Ae| (Bios rather than Ae[¥«os. For 
he date see Trans. A1 ae Assn., LXXI, 1940, pp. 306-311. 
LXXI, 1940, p. 311. 
1 Gerusia rast), no. 31 
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AMET EASING BDC 1B 


EpPITAPHS OF ROMAN SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


In Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 244-249, in connection with the publication of 
epitaphs of Roman soldiers and sailors among the Agora inscriptions, I summed up 
the number of such epitaphs which had been found in Attica. To this list must now 
be added two more published by J. Kirchner in the new fascicle of the /nscriptiones 
Graecae, II’ (1940), 13212 and 13213. They belong to the second century, and 
although they could be as late as the time of Lucius Verus, there is again no internal 
evidence for so late a date rather than for the period from a.p. 113 to 120. 1.G., IT’, 
13212 at the Piraeus was erected by Flavius Marcianus to his brother Maximus, a 
soldier of the legio XI Claudia. /.G., II’, 13213, which was found at Eleusis, I recon- 
struct as follows: 


fey ID) apegetist UE hal 
C. Domixtidus: Aper: Panon(ius), 
mil(es) + clas<s? pr(aetoriae)> Misenens(is), 
[vix(it) ] an(nis)- XLV, mil(itavit) an(nis) XXII. 

- [--] eius Maximus h(eres) b(ene) m(erito). édy tus, Kr. 


—— 


a 


Line 5 began either with a nomen like [Apul]leius or with a ‘phrase like 
[frat(er) ] eius. 


A -third inscription, /.G., II’, 12595, published as the epitaph a a centurion | 


(€xarovt|dpxov), can hardly ig such if the deceased was also a freedman. Perhaps 


we should restore €xatovr| aérovs in | line 1. In lines 3 and 4, moreover, I mysell read — 


eet |Oepos elnoev | ern vy. 
ig cee ; . es rs Ouver 


Mae 


‘. -~ 
Asem =e 
— 


=e i i aes : ms — 


ot 
aed 
. id 


re ih a] 
f 


EPIGRAPHICAL INDEX 


ROMAN EMPERORS 


HADRIAN 


(érous) AE ad [rHs rod Geod] ‘A8palvlod a 
éx [8 |n| pias], 17 4-5. 


Com ™MoDUS 


°Emi 0d peyioro [v kat] Peordrov Abrokpd| topos 
M ta > , > "7 y, 

dp| Avpnriov *Avtovi| vou ISITI J ILIAAITL 
RiceBots Eirvy [ots LeBaoro |b Byoaews, 25 1-5. 


[Ext roo pleylor[ou kat Oeordrov| Adro- 


k[pdtopos Katoapos Md]p [Aip] 9) ee 
*Avrovivov YeBacrtod KiceBots Ettvyots Byoatéws |, 


26 1-4. 

[Ext rot] peylorov «lai Geordroly Airlo]- 

/ / 2 5 3 
kpadtopos |Kaicapos M A]ilp Pete PIPTY 
| SeBacrod BiceBots E litrvyots | Byoaéws], 27 2-6. 

X Ay} , 

[°Ezl rot Geordtov Kat pey|iorov Avtoxpatopos 
[Katcapos Mdpxov Atpydtov| Koppodov ’Avtwvivou 
S[eBacr0s EiceBots Eitv|yots Byoaws, p. 61. 
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NAMES OF MEN AND WOMEN 


A[—--—-—], councillor of Pandionis, ca. a.p. 168, 
20 2: 
A[—--——] (Aapatpe’s), ca. A.D. 187, father of 


"Ovacos, 29 13. 

Ayal Onpepos “AokAnmiddov| (7Hpeoidys), council- 
lor of Acamantis, A.D. 146-165, 12 45. 

*AyablokX7s ‘Pa (Anpe’s), dvtypadpevs, A.D. 190-200, 
Canes eae 

*Ayablorous, ee concer: Cal, Wie ae 
Diane: a 

*Ayabbrous (’Awmenpev), ca. A.D. 100, 11 18, 19. 

PAydbov *Aox |Anmddov (Avapdtortwos), council- 

lor of Antiochis, a.p. 100-150, 11 10. 

“Ayvos Srehypdpov (Aigove’s), councillor of 
Cecropis ca. A.D. 174/5, 21 38. 

_“Ayvos up| Popov *Axvareds |, secretary of Council 
and Demos in A.D. 168, 18 16. 

‘ABpiavos trocwd, Vaile GR CUAL 37 20 


, councillor of Pan-— 


’AO[ 7 |vavos "Al dpodiciov| (Sreipreds), councillor 
of Pandionis, a.p. 150-190, 22 s. 

"AOnviov) (Kuxvvveds), councillor of Acamantis, 
A.D. 146-165,,12 27. 

A Onvodwpos (‘Inmobwvridos ), ephebe ca. A.D. PAS) 
37 123: 

"AOnvddSwpos (Oivei8os), ephebe ca. A.p. 275, 37 105. 

"AO vdSwpos Avoyévous (Kepadyev), councillor of 
Acamantis, a.D. 146-165, 12 24. 

AtA (wos) Agdobyos, aisitus ca. A.D. 174/5, 21 55-56. 

Aid (vos) Ilvpdopos, aisitus at end of second cen- 
tury after Christ, 46, [52]. 

Al(Auos) @adjs (Kexporidos), after A.p. 161, 402. 

I. A[i]Aluos "EAlAq [6] xal m[-----—] 
*ACyuevs, archon in a.p. 160/1, 17 2-3. 

AY\uos Myrpo8[wpos] (ALquets), middle of the 
second century after Christ, 39 10. 

*Acv[A--—-—], councillor of Acamantis, AD. 

146-465, ‘12 41. 
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"ArKiBiddy[s] (@Addys), councillor of Aegeis, 
A.D. 130-150, 13 10. 

*"AAKipaxos: See ‘Opd (pros ) "AAk[(uaxos |. 

"Apudpavros (’Aytwoxidos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 
37 136: 

[’A |ptyras (*AvaddAvorwos), ca. A.D. 100, 118. 

*"Av[———]| (‘InroOovrides), first half of second 
century after Christ, father of [@ ]Aov, 39 38. 

’"AvOe [ ornpu os CAdnnev’s), first half of the 
second century after Christ, father of Eipn- 
vatos and of ‘Eppias, 39 56, 57. 

*Avv[cos -———], archon in the late first or early 
second century after Christ, 8 3. 

"Avvuos ILoroxparys (‘AAaevs), councillor of 
Geeropis <d0A.D. 1/4/5, 2 1ca1. 

*Av[r|loyo[s| (‘Inmofwvridos), after A.D. 161, 
40 6. 

*Avrioyo|s] (@iAddys), councillor of Aegeis, A.D. 
130-150, 13 9. 

[*Avrirar | pos Movoaiov (AdwrexnGev), councillor 
of Antiochis, A.p. 100-150, 11 20. 

"AvrvAdos (Ilavdiovides ), gymnasiarch ephebe ca. 
ADs 2/5737 739,10: 

*AroAAwy[——]| : see Adp. "AroAAwy|——]. 

*AroAAw|y —-——], exegete appointed by the 
Pythian* oracle, ca. A.D. 175-200, 38 11. 

*"ArroAdOvios : See TL. Kaaovos ’Aro[AAGVi0s S7 ]KO- 
pil eds | 

’ArodA Gy | 10s | (‘InroOwv7ides), after a.p. 161, 
40 9. 

*AroAAwvi0s Birwv| os] (‘Irrobwvrid8os), middle of 
second century after Christ, 3939. Possibly 
the same as the following. 

*ArodXAOvIO|s] (‘Inofwvridos), first half of 
second century after Christ, father of ’Ap- 
xéAagos, 39 40. Possibly the same as the pre- 
ceding. 

*AroANOvos (Iavdiovidos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 
37 74. 

*ArroAAOvos Xn (paxidys), secretary, A.D. 190-200, 
54. 

*AToAAOno[s] (SXrepre’s), councillor of Pan- 
dionis, A.D. 150-190, 22 7. 

*ArroAXNGVLOs) (Yhyrrvos), councillor of Acaman- 
tis, A.D. 146-165, 12 10. 
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[Az | oAA@nO0s Piroorpa[ tov] (Piradys), coun- 
cillor of Aegeis in the middle of the second 
century after Christ, 14 11. 

*ApaBiavos: see [Aopirios *ApaBialyos Mapl[a- 
Oérvios |. 

*"Ap[-——] (Kexpowi8os ?), ca. A.D. 170-200, 
father of [S]odwv, 35 11. 

*"Apurratos: see A[olpirol[s] °Apioraios T[a]- 
ovidns. 

"Apioteldys: see Adp(iAvos) Apiore| idys |. 

[’Apuoretdys ® | pe<ap>pros, emt Sxuddos ca. A.D. 200, 
67. 

"A pug| ri | dys coy | évovs |, iepevs Pwoddpwv at the 
end of the second century saiter Chistecam. 
[’Apeloret| 8s Ocoyevovs Ppe]d| ppios|, 24 7-8. 

"Al purlz[¢]BolvjAos Iply]valé](ov) (Kv8abn- 
vavevs ) , councillor of Pandionis ca. a.p. 160, 
eyes 

A pio roKAcidns C[—--—], ca. av. 175-200, 38 3. 

[’A |purroxAns) (ék KoiAns), middle of the second 
century after Christ, 39 73. 

*Apiotov: see Ta(w0s) "OdeAAvos *Apioro|v | (Kod- 
dutev's ). 

[’Apx JeciAalo]s PdAv(e’s), councillor of Ptole- 
mais, A.D. 180-192, 25 21. 

"Ap|p |ios Zedéis (Terraxidys), councillor of Ptole- 
mais in A.D. 168/9, 18 14. 

*"Apreu[————] (XodAapye’s), councillor of Aca- 
mantis, A.D. 146-165, 12 36. 

"Apteuidwpos (*EXevoeivos), middle of the third 
century after Christ, father of Adp(jAtos) 
Swxpatnys, 37 10. 

"Aprépov (Aiyeidos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 37 68. 

*Al prlélulov *EXevow (iov) (Kvdabnvateds), coun- 
cillor of Pandionis ca. a.p. 160, 15 4. Proba- 
bly the same as the following. 

"Aprépo(v) (Kudabqvaeds), ca. A.D. 127, father 
of ‘HAwswpos, 155. Probably the same as the 
preceding. 

*ApxéAgos *ArodAwviolv] (‘Inrobwvridos), middle 
of second century after Christ, 39 40. 

[’Apxi]8an[os)] BdrAv(evs), councillor of Ptole- 
mais, A.D. 180-192, 25 19. 

*ApxexAjs (Bepvetxidys), ca. A.D. 150, 25 23. 

[?A ]oxAnmddn[s], ca. AD. 175-200, 38 5. 

*AokAnmiddys, ovotpenpatapyxns, Ca. A.D. 27 5, 37 33, 
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Rega "A |gxdn[m——], councillor of Cecropis ( ?) 
Con ADs 200-2305 35 2) 

"AokAnmiadys (Oiveidos ), ephiebe acd A.D e275, 
37 104. 

[’Aok|Aymddns (?AvaddAvorios), ca. A.D. 100, 
father of [’AydOov], 11 10. 

[?>AckAnre| adns Anpoxdpovs (AvadpdAvatuos ), coun- 
cillor of Antiochis in the early second century 
anter Christ, 117: 

[’AokAnr |iddns ‘Yyelvov |’Ava]frAvorwos, priest of 
the eponymous hero of Antiochis, a.p. 100- 
150, 11 25-26. 

[’AcKAnmiddys | (Hpecidns), ca. A.D. 120, father 
of "Aya| Onpepos |, 12 45. 

*AckAnmiddys Upocdoxipov (Xpytrw0s), councillor 
of Acamantis, a.p. 146-165, 12 13. 

[Ack |Anmwdotos (Kexporidos), ephebe ca. A.D. 
PTS /e 119. 

*AckAnmwdotos (Kexporidos), ephebe ca. A.D. 219; 
37 142. 

*Arrixos: see [Idmos Ar |tiKds B[ y|cate[ vs |. 

*"Arrixds (Iavdiovidos ), ephebe ca. A.D. PIES Me Oe 

"Arrixos (Kedadnbev), ca. A.D. 120, father of 
Moo xiavos, 723% 

*Arrixos (Aaprtpeds), councillor of Erechtheis 
ca. A.D. 220; 29 14. 

Ad(jvos ?) ‘Yéxw6os, possible reading in 49. 
See Ai(idios 7) ‘Yaxuv6os. 

Ai(iSios 7) ‘YaxuGos, mept TO Brpa at end of 
second century after Christ, 49. : 

| Ad | idc0s Kodpar| os | (Muppworstos ) , councillor 
of Pandionis, ca. a.p. 150-190, 22 12. 

[ Avi | duos PDapy| cxys | (Muppwovovos ) , councillor 
of Pandionis, ca. a.p. 150-190, 22 13. 

Aidos (Sdrrrws), ca. A.p. 120, father of *O7- 
ratos, 12 16. 

Aip(jArtos) ’AA€Eavdpos, under-paedotribe, ca. A.D. 
Zion; >: 

Aidp (Atos ) *AToAAoy|— —], dytuypaded’s at end of 
second century after Christ, 4 10. 

Adp (7Aos ) "| airvv |xdvov Mevavdpov, herald of 
the Council and Demos at end of second cen- 
tury after Christ, 47-8. 

Aip(jAws) @adjs, anticosmete, latter part of 
third century after Christ, 37 11. 

Aip (7Atos ) Hdwvidy[s], ca. A.D. 175-200, 38 4. 


M. Atp(7Avos ) [—----] (Aiavridos), after A.D. 
161, 40 15. 

M. Atp(7Avwos) E[—-—-——] (AlavriSos), after A.D. 
161, 40 14. 


Ap (Atos ) TleAaytos (-EpexGeidos ) , ephebe ca. 
A Wa2/ O57 D6: 

Aip(7Aws) *Apiore| (8ys|, councillor of Cecropis 
(?) ca. aD. 200-230, 35 4. 

[Ad ]p(jAvos) ‘Eppei{as], councillor of Cecropis 
(2 )ecas Aspe 200223053938 

Avp(7Adtos) “HAwSo[ pos], councillor of Cecropis 
(?) ca. A.p. 200-230, 35 10. 

Aip(Avos) Neki[as], councillor of Cecropis (7) 
Cas ADs 2002230.3516: 

Aip(Awos) Tapa[———], councillor of Cecropis 
(?) ca. a.v. 200-230, 35 9. 

Aip(jAws) Iapéu[ovos], councillor of Cecropis 
(?)- cam. Arp 8200-230 23.508, 

Aip(Avwos) Tep[--—], councillor of Cecropis 
(2) ca.va.Ds 200-230, 23 5m2% 

Aip (jAvos) Hpoo8d| xpos |, councillor of Cecropis 
(?) ca. A.D. 200-230, 35 7. 

[ Ad]pydvos [—--—-—— |, councillor of Ptolemais 
in A.D. 168/9, 18 12. 

[Avp]7(Avos) Soxpalt|yns Bep (vexidys), council- 
lor of Ptolemais, a.p. 180-192, 25 14. 

| A ip (jAvos) Soxparys “Aprepdopov "EAevoeivios, 
perpetual paedotribe, latter part of third cen- 
tury after Christ, 37 10. 

Aip (7Awos )’ Taide pos] (Kudabqvaet’s) , councillor 
of Pandionis in A.p. 168, 20 28. 

Aip (Atos ) *AA[ Ka | pev| ns | (Aaprrpet’s), coun- 
cillor of Erechtheis ca. a.p. 220, 29 10. 

Aip (Atos ) ’AA[K]anélvns ve(mrepos) | (Aapr- 
tpevs), councillor ‘of Erechtheis ca. a.p. 220, 
29 11. 

Atpyd[os ———] (Srepee’s), councillor of Pan- 
dionis, A.D. 150-190, 22 3. 

Aidp (7Awos ) *Adpodetaros 6 Kal Netkwv "A dpodectov 
Sdrjrrw0s, of equestrian rank, cosmete of the 
ephebes, latter part of the third century after 
Christ, 37 6-7. 

Ap (Atos) Anpoobevas (X@y7r70s), councillor of 
Acamantis, A.D. 146-165, 127. 

*aAg[—- -—], councillor of Acamantis, a.p. 146- 
165 niece 
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"Adpodetavos: see Atp(nAvos) "Adpodetoros 0 Kal 
Neixov “Adpodeatov Xpyrtvos. 

"A dpodeiaios: see [ II. "Adpoditos 6 ka | "A hpo- 
deioos. 

"A ppodeiotos, vrocwmPpoviaTns (2), Cll, Body Dips). 
7 e20s 

°A dpodetatos (-Avtioxidos ), ephebe Qh, Ai, BY, 
37 134. 

[’Adp |odetovos (‘Inmrofwvrides), first half of 
second century after Christ, 39 4. 

"Adpodeiguos (‘Inobwvtides), middle of second 
century after Christ, 39 32: 

“Adpodeiowos (Xpyrrvos), middle of third century 
after Christ, father of Atp(Awos) "Adpodeiatos 
6 Kal Neixwv. 

*A| dp | odeloros ) Prvevs, aisitus ca. A.D. 200, 66. 

"Adpodeartos: see “Adpoditos. 

"Adpo[d.-——] (Xodapyev’s), councillor of Aca- 
mantis, A.D. 146-165, 12 37. 

’Adpodiatos: see ’Adpodeiaros. 
’Adpodiavos | Ni|xdvopos (‘Inrobwvrisos), middle 
of the second century after Christ, 39 67-68. 
[’A | ppodicvo[s —— —|]Aov (ek KotAns), middle of 
the second century after Christ, 39 76-77. 
’A| ppodictos | (Sreipeds), ca. A.D. 120-160, father 
of °A6[7]vavos, 22 8. 

"Adpodisio[s] (Xrepieds), councillor of Pan- 
dionis, A.D. 150-190, 22 6. 

"Adpodiows (PirAddys), ca. A.D. 120, father of 
[Zn |voderos, 14 9. 

"Adpodiowws (PvAdcws), ca. A.D. 100, adoptive 
father of [-———]Aus, 11 32. 

[II. "Adpodiros 6 kali ’Adpodeiows, sacred flutist 
6a. A.D: 200,68: 

"Axapvos (‘A€nveds), middle of the second cen- 
tury after Christ, 39 63. 


Baowreldns (‘Inmobwvridos), ephebe ca. A.p. 275, 
37 128. 

B[e]iradvos Acov[ vaiov | (Aaprtpeds), councillor 
of Erechtheis ca. a.p. 220, 29 7. 

Bovppiavds : see *Opditios Bouppravds 3% rr10s |. 

I. Bovoonvos [-—--] (TLapyzrrs), councillor 
of Aegeis, a.p. 130-150, 13 7. 


T'[—--—-—]: see Néwos T[—----]. 


r{——-——-], councillor of Pandionis ca. a.p. 168, 
20 20. 

Tdos, one of the secretaries at the end of the 
first century after Christ, 2 8. 

[npoovvos Al[===] (Aapmtpevs ), councillor of 
Erechtheis ca. A.D. 220, 29 6. 


A[===—=— |, councillor of Pandionis ca. A.D. 
168, 208. 

A[—-—-——] (Srepueds), ca. A.D. 120-160, father 
of ‘Podwy, 22 5. 

Agi8ados Ei[—-——] (Agnned’s), middle of the 
second century after Christ, 39 5s. 

Aacovpevos @arj[s] (Kvdabnvaceds), councillor of 
Pandionis ca. A.D. 160, 158. 

Acigu[Aos] (@opixios), councillor of Acamantis, 
A.D. 146-165, 12 31. 

Aéxpos (Xrepie’s), councillor of Pandionis, ca. 
A.D. 150-190, 22 10. 

Anuyntpwos, gymnasiarch ephebe, ca. A.D. 275, 
37 41. 

Anpy| pros |, Avrovpyos at the end of the first cen- 
tury after Christ, 2 6. 

[A |nunjrpios Evddov (‘Irro8wvridos), middle of 
the second century after Christ, 39 44. 

Anpyrpios (‘Inmofwvrides), ephebe ca. A.p. 275, 
S/aiet 

Anuntpios (Kexporidos), ephebe ca. a.p. 275. 
S/itoe 

Anpytpios Nuudlo]dorov (7ALnveds), middle of 
the second century after Christ, 39 11-12. 

Anpytpios (‘AXaeds), councillor of Cecropis ca. 
A.D. 174/5, 21 33. 

Anpnrp.os: iepeds Anuntpios (‘Adateds), councillor 
of Cecropis ca. A.D. 174/5, 21 32. 

Anul[y|rpios (Tapyrrros), ca. A.D. 100, father of 
[———-]wyv, 11 28. 

[Anpayrpios] (XoAapye’s), ca. A.D. 120, father of 
Meép| avdpos ], 11533: 

Anpootpatos: see KA)(avd.0s ) Anpuldorpatos MeXri- 
revs |. 

Anpoobevns: see Avp(jAwos) Anpocbérvns (Sdrjr- 
Tlos ). 

[-- An] poob€[yns | (Bepvixidys), councillor of 
Ptolemais ca. a.p. 210, 32 10. 

Anpootparos : see Tt KAavdios Anudatparos Souvieds. 
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Anpoxapns CAvadAvatios), ca. A.D. 100, father of 
[’AckAnm|ddns, WL 

Avwo[———]| (‘Inro6wvridos), early second century 
after Christ, father of [-———]os, 3928. _ 

Avoyévns (Ilavdcovidos ), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 37 72. 

Avoyévns (Kedadnbev), ca. A.D. 120, father of 
"AOnvodwpos, 12 24. 

Avwsdoros (AvadAtvatios), ca. A.D. 100, father of 
| ’A@rivawo |s, Wal itil, 

Avdopos (Midets), ca. A.D. 141, father of ‘HAw- 
dwp[ols, 21 45-46. 

| Aud |8wpos Skapavdpov (PiArddys), councillor of 
Aegeis in the middle of the second century 
after Christ, 14 10. 

Avoxdjs ‘Hp|—-———], secretary [of the Council 
and Demos], A.p. 130-150, 13 15. 

Avovdctos: see Kapivas Ac| ovvatos |. 

Avordcios (‘Irrobwvridos), ephebe ca. A.p. 275, 
o/2i; 

[ A |covdiaros ) ve (wTEpos ‘Trrofwvridos), middle of 
second century after Christ, 39 35. 

Avovicwos (7A€nveds), middle of the second cen- 
tury after Christ, 39 55. 

Avov’avos) (?ALnveds), middle of the second cen- 
tury atter, Christ, 39 13. 

Avov'cto[s]| (Kvdabnvaets), ca. A.D. 127, father 
of Swxpdry[s], 15 6. 

Avov[voros | (Aaparpets), ca. A.D. 187, father of 
B[«|utaAvos, 29 "tc 

Atovvdddupos (Sdrjrruos), ca. A.D. 120, father of 
@ddAos, 12 12. 

[Aopitios *“ApaBia | vos Map|[afovos|, archon ca. 
Apa Z1On32223. 

A[o|pirio[s] ’Apuctaios II[ac]ovidns, archon ca. 
A.D. 200, 30 2-3. 


E[—----- ], dvteypadeds, A.D. 1302150043 1c: 

E[------ ], councillor of Pandionis ca. A.D. 
168, 20 18. 

Ei[---—] (‘A€qnets), first half of the second 


century after Christ, father of AatSados, 39 58. 
Eipnvaios °A [ vearnpt |ov (’ALnneds ) , middle of 
the second century after Christ, 39 56. 
Eipyvaios (Kvdabnvaeds), ca. A.D. 127: Eipy- 
y[atos], father of [PAOjv laos, 152; “Te [- 
va[i] (os), father of ’A [pro] [6] BoLv laos, ose 


Ei GARE, 4 
Liouyevns : See “lovyevys. 


Riotyév| ys | (‘Inrofwvrides), first half of second 


century after Christ, father of [... ]poxajs, 
39 36. 

Kiotyévns (’Adwmennbev), Ca. A.D. 100, father of 
| SS Se }s, Al Bit. 


Kicidoros: see “Iaidotos. 

Eioi8oros, prytany secretary at the end of the 
second century after Christ : Eioi8or| os], 235; 
[ Eici8oros ®|jXexos “Al yyeAjGev], 24 2-3. 

EioiSoros) Mapa(Oovos), under-secretary in A.D. 
168/9, 18 21. 

Bi ci8wpos | (‘Inrobwvridos ) , ca. A.D. 130, father 
of Nuxtas, 408. 

’EXevoinos, sacred herald, a.p. 100-150, 11 34. 

*EXevoinos, ért Sxiados, A.D. 100-150, 11 35. 

’EXevotv (wos) (Kvdabnvaeds), ca. A.D. 127, father 
of "Al prlélulov, eye 

"EXE) (Kefadjbev), councillor of Acamantis, 
A.D. 146-165, 12 22. 

["EA]Anv: see IL. A[i]A [vos "EAJAnv [6] Kat 
TA[—----- | ?ALnneds. 

*EAmidiavos (-EpexGeidos ) , ephebe ca. A.D. PHS). 


°"Ex|—-—--— ], councillor of Ptolemais in A.D. 
168/9, 188. 
’Exa[————] (‘Inmobwvrides ), middle of the 


second century after Christ, 39 46. 

’Exayalos: see | ‘E | pév (0s ) *Exdy|[abos| CA&n- 
views ). 

"Exagptov (‘Adpiavidos), gymnasiarch ephebe ca. 
AEDee/ 07 eae 0100: 

’Exadpodetos Oitns, Ca. A.D. 200-250, 41 3. 

’Exadpodetos (’Avtwoxidos), ephebe ca. A.D. 2155 
37 135. 

*"Exadpodetos (Aewvridos), ephebe ca. A.D. ZI 
37 82. 

*Eriyovos: see “Epévwos "ErlyLovos| (’A€nneds). 

*Exlyovos, cvotpeupatdapxys, Ca. A.D. 27 S37 eae 

"Emiyovos (AiyeiSos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 37 64. 

"Enlyovos (’Axapavridos ) , ephebe ca. a.p. 275, 
37 94, 

*Exiyovos (IlarScovidos), ephebe ca. A.D. EH fess Yipee to 


*Exi-yovos A[----] (Tapyyrrios), councillor of 
Aegeis, A.p. 130-150, 13 5. 
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’Exyo| vos | (Kvda6nvace’s), councillor of Pan- 
dionis in A.D. 168, 20 30. 

'E[ x | (xrnros, Co.cc. DaaloOmtatne gon [——lJovos, 
25 16; 

*Exikryrtos, CVOTPEMPATapXyS, ca. A.D. 2755 D7 

’Exixtytos, swppowortys (2), ca. A.D. 275, 37 17. 

"Exixrytos (Alyeidos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 37 65. 

’Exixtntos (’Axapavtides), ephebe ca. A.D. TAS, 
37 96. 

"Exixryt|os| (‘ImroOwvtidos), after A.D. 161, 40 7. 

"Exixtytos (’AvadAvortios), in the early second 
century after Christ, father of [---——]ys, 
AKG: 

*Emixtytos (Aaprrpevs), councillor of Erechtheis 
CH, Did, ZB, 2D. 

*"Exo[———]| (Xodapye’s), councillor of Aca- 
mantis, A.D. 146-165, 12 3s. 

"Emrevéidys ((Akapavridos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 
37 97. 

*Exitvvxavev: see Atp. °E [ rity | xdvev Mevavdpov. 

"Epdtov (‘Inmofwvridos ), first half of second cen- 
tury after Christ, father of [-———]os, 39 34. 

*Epatwy (‘Inmmofwvridos), first half of the second 
century after Christ, father of [—|]paxos and 
[... ]uévyns, 39 22-25. : 

“Epéevvios “Fepoxnpvé, aisitus ca. A.D. 174/5, 21 57- 
58): “Epev (0s ) ‘TepSo>xypvé, aisitus ca. A.D. 
200) 62: 

[‘E ] pév (0s) "Exay| aos | CALnnueds), middle of 
the second century after Christ, 39 60. 

‘Epévvwos *Exty[ovos| (ALnvets), middle of the 
second century after Christ, 39 17. 

‘Epevvios Al v|oavilas| (A€ynets), middle of the 
second century after Christ, 39 15. 

'EpévviLo]s Srparox|Ajs| CALnneds), middle of 
the second century after Christ, 39 14. 

“Epévvios Pyoria| vos | CALyned’s), middle of the 
second century after Christ, 39 16. 

‘Epéy(vwos) [®iAnros| (Xodapye’s), councillor of 
Acamantis, A.D. 146-165, 12 35. 

‘Eppelas: see “Eppias. 

‘Eppetas: see | Ad] p(Avos) ‘Eppet|as]. 

‘Eppetas (Aigwvets), two councillors of Cecropis 
ca. A.D. 174/5, 21 41, 42. 

‘Eppetas (Ai€wveds), ca. A.D. 141, father of 
‘Eppoyevys, 21 43. 


‘Epps (Oiveidos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 37 106. 

‘Epptas ’AvOe[ arnpiov| (CAgnveds), middle of the 
second century after Christ, 39 57. 

‘Eppoyevns ‘Eppetov (Aigwveds ), councillor of 
Cecropis ca. A.D. 174/5, 21 43. 

‘Epz[6]8[ pos], sacred flutist, A.p. 190-200, 5 3. 

"Epos (Kedadjbev), ca. AD. 120, father of 
Pirovpevos, 12 21. 

"Epotiov, VrocwdpoviaTns (Ga); COAAD W2/ Oe OTEIS: 

‘Eoriaios O[-—-——] (Tapyrrios), councillor of 
Aegeis, A.D. 130-150, 13 4. 

“Eraipetos: see “Erepetos. 

‘Erepeios IIp<a>ions (KoddAvrevs), councillor of 
Aegeis in the middle of the second century 
after Christ, 14 16. 


Bi[———-—— ], councillor of Pandionis ca. A.p. 
168, 20 9. 

Ev{[——--——] (Muppwortows), ca. ap. 120-160, 
father of [-———]os, 22 14. 


Riéywos (Tapyyrros), ca. A.D. 100, father of 
[---—]s, 11 30. 
Kinuepos (A€nveds), middle of the second cen- 

tury after Christ, 39 59. 

Evxapros (Aiyeidos), ephebe ca. A.p. 275, 37 67. 

Kixapros Xn(rt0s), wept ro Byya, A.D. 190-200, 
bie: 

Kipévys) (Xdyrrv0s), councillor of Acamantis, 
A.D. 146-165, 12 9. 

Evodos (‘ImroGwvridos), first half of the second 
century after Christ, father of [A ]nurjrpuos, 
39 44, 

Evo[ pos] (‘IrroOwvri8os), middle of the second 
century after Christ, 39 4s. 

| Biz | opos *AOnva| tov *AOuoveds |, eponymus of 
the tribe Attalis in a.p. 169/70, 19 7. 

EiceBys (Aiyeidos), ephebe ca. A.d. 275, 37 63. 

E’rvyés, under-zacorus of the ephebes, ca. A.D. 
Piha Vey: 

Rirvyns (Aewvrides), ephebe ca. A.D. 2455 37:29. 

Evruxiavos ("Avrioxidos), ephebe ca. A.p. 275, 
37 139. 

Bb [ rv] xi8ns (‘Inrofwvridos), father of [ Aakpa- 
7 |ei8ys, first half of the second century after 
Christ, 39 26-27. 

[ Eirv ] xi3ns Ey ®dv(es), councillor of Ptole- 
mais, A.D. 180-192, 25 18. 
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Evrvxos (Kexporidos ), ephebe cas Aw, 275, G7 110, 
Eidpas (Oiveidos), ephebe ca. a.p. 275, 37 103. 
Hvxdpuoros, sacred flutist in a.p. 168/9, 18 19. 
Evxdpioros) (7Emvetxidys), councillor of Cecropis 


ca. A.D. 174/5, 21 48. 


Zebéis: see "Ap| p |ios Zedéts (Tectaxidns ). 

ZnvoBros: see “Lov (duos) Zyvo Bros. 

[Zn |vo8or0s *Adpodiiov (®PiAadys), councillor of 
Aegeis in the middle of the second century 
after Christ, 14 9. 

Zyvov (®———), second half of second century 
alter Christ, 233,24 5. 

[Z]otAos (‘Immofwvrides), first half of second 
century after Christ, 39 1. 

Zwtros (Kexporidos), ephebe ca. A.pD. 275, 37 113. 

Zo[av]pos, councillor of Erechtheis ca. a.p. 220, 
29:3: 

Zamvpos (ITLavdiovidos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 37 77. 

Zarvpos *loi8[orov| (Kvdabnvaet’s), councillor of 
Pandionis ca. A.D. 168, 20 24. 

Zwoas, tpoararns of the ephebes, latter part of 
the third century after Christ, 37 43. 

Zwoynaves (‘IrroOwvrides), ephebe ca. A.D. aR. 
37 125; 

Zooipavos Nypéws (Xoyr710s), councillor of Aca- 
mantis, A.D. 146-165, 12 18. 

Zoos, attendant at the bath, ca. A.D. THES SYS 

Zoow.os (C-Akapavridos ) , ephebe ca. A.D. 275 437 91. 

Zéoos (Ilavdiovidos), ephebe ca. A.D. 2/7 aos 

Zooipos “la[Wddrov| (Kvdabyvaceds ) , councillor of 
Pandionis ca. A.D. 168, 20 25. 

Zooyos (Xdyrrios), ca. A.D. 120, father of Nukias, 
£28. 

[ Zwornp | (Lapyyrtrvos ), ca. A.D. 100, father of 
ILovrév| os |, 1592: 


H[———-—], councillor of Pandionis ca. A.D. 168, 
20 12. 

"HAKO (7EpexGeidos), ephebe ca. A.D. Zp 37 GO: 

‘HAwwdwpos: see Aisp (jAtos ) ‘HAWdo[ pos |. 

‘HAidSwpos “Aptép (vos ) (Kv8abnvatevs ) , council- 
lor of Pandionis ca. A.D. 160, 155. 

‘HAwdop[o]s Avodépov (Ievs), councillor ot 
Cecropis ca. A.D. 174/5, 21 45-46. 

‘Hp[————], ca. a.p. 100, father of AvoxdAgjs, 13 15. 


|‘H | paxAe| é] dns)  (‘Imrodwvridos), middle of 
second century after Christ, 39 42. Probably 
the same as the following. 

“Hpakdetdns (‘Inrobwvridos ) , first half of second 
century after Christ, father of [®](Aor, 39 43. 
Probably the same as the preceding. 

“HpaxAeldns (Kexporidos), ephebe ca. A.p. 275, 
37 114. 

“Hovxos CAdorexner ), ca. A.D. 100, father of 
| "Iovyev | ns, 11 16. 


®[——-—-—], councillor of Pandionis ca. A.p. 168, 
ADEE 

®@adjs: see Ai(Avos) Oadrjs (Kexporidos). 

@adrjs: see Atp(jAwos) Oars. 

@adjs: see Aacovjevos @ar4|s | (Kuda@nvatevs ) . 

@adjs: see |.. |x. Oadrg[s] Bep(vexidys). 

@arAos AvovvaodHpov (Xdyrrv0s), councillor of 
Acamantis, A.D. 146-165, 12 12. 

@e|[————] (‘Axapavridos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 
37 90. 

OemorokdrAys: see |’Llovv (tos) OepworokAgs. 

@epiowv: see [’Tov|Aos Oeniow|v]. 

®eo|——— °A@|povets, rept 76 Biya at the begin- 
ning of the third century after Christ, 36 5-6. 

®coy[évns] (Ppedppios), second half of the 
second century after Christ, father of *Apuw- 
| ri | Sys, 230%, [24 ale 

@cdSwpos (Aiavridos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 37 132. 

@cd8wpos (Xrepeds), councillor of Pandionis, 
ca. A.D. 150-190, 22 9. 

Ocor(dyos, ovotpenpatapxns, Ca. A.D. 275, 37 30. 

@coddyos (’Akapavridos), ephebe ca. A.d. 275, 
3708: 

Ocdppacro|s TlorA‘ov | (Lapynrtvos ) , councillor 
of Aegeis, A.D. 130-150, 13 6. 

Opacvedjs) (Sdyrr10s), councillor of Acamantis, 
A.D. 146-165, 12 17. 

@pertiwv, brocwdpovistns (2), Ca. A.D. 27 DoF 28. 


"Taxxos, trocwppoviorns G2), Cd, ALD. 27.5 snodbeke 

‘TeparnbdAdrys (‘Inmobwvridos ), first half of second 
century after Christ, 39 2. 

[‘T]epoxrcl(3]ys Mnrpo8(wpov ) (Kudabnvaced's ), 
councillor of Pandionis ca. a.p. 160, 159. 

"TAapos (Aewvrisos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 37 81. 
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"IAapo[s] (Aapartpe’s), ca. A.D. 187, father of 
"TAapos, 29 9. 


“IAapos ‘IAdpo[v] (Aapatpeds), councillor of 
Erechtheis ca. A.D. 220, 29 9. 
Aékx. “Ioy[—---— i easeAsDy 175-200, e3ente: 


*TovAtavés, physician, ca. A.D. 275, 37 48. 

Tov (Auos) ZyvoBvos, éxi Sxuddos in A.D. 168/9, 
18 23-24. 

[lov |Atos ®eniow[v], eponymus of a tribe, in 
169/70 a.p. or somewhat later, 1 3. 

| Tov (Auos ) ‘Tepoddvrns |, aisitus, A.D. 168/9, 181; 
TovA(vos) ‘Iepopavrys, aisitus, cd. A.D. 174/5, 
21 53-54. 

TovA(vos) Pippos (Xdzjrrv0s), councillor of Aca- 
mantis, A.D. 146-165, 12s. 

[*L]ovv (vos) @euoroKAgs, aisitus A.D. 150-200, 3 4. 

‘Inmdvexos (O%veidos), ephebe ca. A.d. 275, 37 102. 

*Ipnvaios: see Eipnvatos. 

"Touyéevyns : see Hiovyévys. 

[*Tovyév ns “Hovxyou (AXozexnGev), councillor of 
Antiochis, A.p. 100-150, 11 16. 

*Taidotos: see Eiaidsortos. 

[I |oi8oros) (ek Kotdns), middle of the second 
century after Christ, 39 72. 

‘Ioi8oro[s ..]z[——] (Kvd8abnvae’s), councillor 
of Pandionis ca. a.p. 168, 20 23. Probably the 
same as the following. 

‘lai8oros (Kudabqvaet’s), ca. A.D. 135: “Toid [oros], 
father of Zeérvpos, 20 24; *Io[ Soros], father of 
Zéo.pos, 20 25. Probably the same as the pre- 
ceding. 

Ioidor[os] (Kvdabyvaets), councillor of Pan- 
dionis ca. A.D. 168, 20 29. 

‘Toidwpos: see Eicidupos. 

*TaiSwpos: see Aip(jAwos) “Ioide[ pos] (Kvda- 
Onvaed's ) . 
Toi8wpos N[——--—] (’Agnnets), middle of the 

uELEE century after Christ, 39 61. 


Bia: see Sane of 


JAMES H. OLIVER 


K[—---- ], councillor of Pandionis ca. A.D. 
168, 205. 

K[—---- ], councillor of Pandionis ca. A.p. 
168, 20 11. 


KadXurreivos (7Avtuoxidos), gymnasiarch ephebe 
C0. AD 2/0; 3740p ge. 

KaAXortpartos (Bepeveckidns ) , at the end of the 
second century after Christ, father of 
[——]|8wpos, 36 11. 

Kadorous, cvotpeppatapxns, Ca. A.D. 2793726: 

Kadérovs (’Axapavridos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 
37 88. 

Kadorovs (‘Inmofwvridos), ephebe ca. A.D. 27. BE 
37 122. 

Kapivas A.[oviovos |, ca. A.D. 175-200, 38 6. 

Kdo(vs) [---—], magistrate, a.p. 180-192, 
27 

Kdo(wos) Maé<& sos (Koddvuted’s), councillor of 
Aegeis in the middle of the second century 
after Christ, 14 13. 

T. Kdoowos *Aro[AAOnos Xr ]e<pul evs], hoplite 
general, a.p. 180-192, 25 6-7. 

KXépos “Ovyoi[ pov] (Aaprrpe’s), councillor of 
Erechtheis ca. a.p. 220, 298. 

KA (avdios) Mupoivos, ca. A.D. 200-250, 41 2. 

Tu. KA(avdos) Xpv'ou| ros], archon in middle of 
the first century after Christ, 71. 

[T]u. KA(avdi0s) "YAAos (‘Inrobwvridos), middle 
of the second century after Christ, 39 66. 

[TiB. KA(avdos) Ud]rpolkrdos Aalpyrr[peds], 
hoplite general, priest and gai8uvr7s of Zeus 
in Olympia, ca. A.D. 200-230, 33 6. 

KA (avSos) Anu[dorpatos Medrevs], archon, A.D. 
146-165, 122. 

TB. KX (avdv0s ) Ao] Med (reds), archon 
ca, A.D. 200-230, 33 2-2. 


Tu KAasBi0s peg pares Yovneds, ae mnothete 


. 
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KopvnAvavos: see KA (avd0os ) KopyvnAvavo[s Sree- 
pres |. 

Kpdtepos (‘Inrodwvtides), after a.p. 161, 40 10. 

Te Kwrovos Ma€éipos ‘Ayvovovos, epimelete of the 
city in the late first or early second century 
after Christ, 8 18-22. 


A. [---—] ’Avad| Avorios |, archon ca. a.p. 150- 
200, 28 1-2. 
A[----]: 


See Tip. KA (avéios) Al— — — =| 


Med (utes). 

A [--—-— —| (Tapynrrios), ca. A.D. 100, father of 
*Eztyovos, 13}. 5, 

A[=——=| (Aapmrrpeds), ca. A.D. 187, father of 


Tnpoovvos, 29 6. 

| Aaxpar | (Sys Ed| rv] xidov (‘Inrobwvridos ), mid- 
dle of the second century after Christ, 39 26-27. 

Aau|———]: see ’Oxrdowos Aap[———] (KoA- 
Aureds ) . ‘ 

Auk (ivvos ) TloAvawos (Koddvte’s), councillor of 
Aegeis in the middle of the second century 
after Christ, 14 17. 

Aove| vos —-——] Kndeore[vs |, aisitus at the end 
of the first century after Christ, 2 2-3. 

Aovkwos SoKparo Lvs | (Kvdabnvasevs ), councillor 
of Pandionis ca. A.p. 160, 15 7. 

Aotr{r}os (Kexpomidos), ephebe ca. a.p. 275, 
OF 116: 

Avaavias: see ‘Epévyos A[v]oavi[as] CALnneds ). 

Avowaxidys) (Xdrrrv0s), councillor of Acaman- 
tis, A.D. 146-165, 12 11. 


M[—-—--- |, councillor of Pandionis ca. A.D. 
168, 20 17. 

Maépuaves: see M. Movvdtos Magéwavos Ovo- 
nickos |’ALnueds |. 

Mdéwpos: see Kdéo (vos) Md<& pos (Koddvrets ). 

Mdéipos: see Te Koromos Magéipos “Ayvototos. 

Mapxiavos (‘Adpiavidos), ephebe ca. A.D. 2795 
37 99. 

Mapktavos (EpexGeidos ) , ephebe ca. A:D. 2/55 
37 59. 

Mép(puos) ext Bono @op| fxs], eponymus and 
councillor of Acamantis, A.D. 146-165, 125, 29; 
aisitus in A.D. 168/9, [184]; aisitus ca. A.D. 
174/5, 21 59-60. 
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Mépvov (CAvaddrvotos), ca. A.D. 100, father of 
| Hupddpos |, 11 12. 

Mévavépos, father of Adp. BE mere |xdvov, CORPAGD: 
160, 4s. 

Méy| avdpos Anpntpiov | (XoAapyevs ), councillor 
of Acamantis, a.p. 146-165, 12 33. 

MeveoGevs (Kexporidos ), ephebes a. *ASD.pe2/.5, 
37 109. 

My[—-——-] CHpeoidys ), councillor of Acaman- 
tis, A.D. 146-165, 12 47. 

M7v0dwpo| s | (Kvdabnvace’s), councillor of Pan- 
dionis ca. A.D. 168, 20 26. 

Mnvodwpos (MapaOonos), ca. A.D. 100, natural 
father of [-—-——]Atos, 11 33. 

[M | nvdguros, aisitus at the beginning of the 
third century after Christ, 36 15. 

Myrpodwpos: see AiAvos Mytpod|wpos| (ALquets). 

Myntp0d(wpos) (Kudabnvaevs ), ca. A.D. 127, father 
of [ ‘I Jepoxre[ 08 | ns, 159. 

Mo[——-——] (’Hpeoi8ys), councillor of Acaman- 
me, Nad, WHOS, 1A Ae, 

Movdov: see Tit(os) PA(dowos) Mordor [-—-- 
——~—] Pircivov Prvei's. 

Mooxiavos “Artixot (Kedadnbev), councillor of 
Acamantis, A.D. 146-165, 12 23. 

Mocyos) (‘Inmrofwrrides), middle of the second 
century after Christ, 39 41. 

M. Movvatios Maéwpiavds OboricKos [?ALnueds |, 
archon ca. A.D. 174/5, 212-3; [Mép(xos) 
Movwrdrios Obdloriaxlos *ALn(nets) |, hoplite 
general, A.p. 180-190, 26 5-6. 

Movoaios (‘AAwrexnbev), ca. A.D. 100, father of 
[*Avrirar | pos, 11 20. 

Movoa|ios| (Srepe’s), councillor of Pandionis, 
A.D. 150-190, 22 4. 

Mupoivos: see KA(avdios) Mupotvos. 

Mvpov Alaprrpets|, under-secretary in A.D. 
169/70 or somewhat later, 1 5. 


N[—--—] (Afyvevs), first half of the second 
century after Christ, father of “Ioi8wpos, 39 61. 

Nexépws (7Axapavridos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 
37 89. 

Nekyrys (Aewvtidos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 37 80. 

Nexias: see Atp(jAwos) Nexilas]. 
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[Nlexéals] (‘Inrofwvridos), middle of the 
second century after Christ, 39 31. 

Nexépaxos, under-secretary at the end of the 
first century after Christ, 2 5. 

Neixov: see Aip(ydwos) “Adpodetovos 6 Kai Netkov 
’Adpoderaiov Xpyrruos. 

Neixwv, émt Avoyevetov, ca. A.D. 275, 37 52. 

Neékwy (Kexporidos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 37 108. 

Nypeds (Sdyrt0s), ca. A.D. 120, father of Zwor- 
puavos, 12 18. 

[Ni]xdvop (‘Inmofwvrides), first half of the 
second century after Christ, father of “A¢po- 
diavos, 39 67-68. 

Nixépws: see Netképos. 

Nixyrns: see Newkyrys. 

Nixias: see Netxias. 

Nixtas Ei[oepou] (‘Inobwvridos ), 
161, 408. 

Nixias) (‘Inmofwvridos), after A.D. 161, 405. 

Nixias Zooipov (Xyrt0s), councillor of Aca- 
mantis, A.D. 146-165, 12 15. 

Nixopaxos: see Neikopaxos. 

Nexopaxos: see [&]A(dovos) Nix[dpaxos| (Sret- 
pies). 

Nixwv: see Nelkov. 

Nixov [.°..]8épov (‘AdAaueds), 
Cecropis ca. A.D. 174/5, 21 35. 

Noor[ipos] (Xodapye’s), councillor of Acaman- 
tis, A.D. 146-165, 12 34. 

Nupodoros, drill sergeant, ca. a.p. 175, 37 44. 

Nopd[o]8oros (*ALqueds ), first half of the second 
century after Christ, father of Anpjrp.os, 
39 11-12. 

[Nu] ¢68or70[s] (CAfnveds), middle of the 
second century after Christ, 39 54. 

Névos T[----—], councillor of Cecropis (?) 
ca. A.D. 200-230, 35 5. 


after A.D. 


councillor of 


_ Bevoxparys (agree), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, SEES 
Boe! a oe): after A.D. 161, oe 


Odvprrios, troomhopaxos, ca. A.D. 275, 37 50. 

"Odvpros (Medute’s), ca. A.D. 141, father of 
Stpatwv, 21 51. 

"Ovacos A[—--——] (Aapztpet’s), councillor of 
Erechtheis ca. A.p. 220, 29 13. 

’Ovnoikparns, trainer ca. A.D. 2/aMOTaAS. 

‘Ovjowos Yrepypdpov (Aigoveds), councillor of 
Cecropis ca. A.D. 174/5, 21 39-40. 

’Ovjoy [pos] (Aaprrpeds), ca. A.D. 190, father of 
Kddpos, 29 8, 

’Orraros Atdov (Xpyrtws), councillor of Aca- 
mantis, A.D. 146-165, 12 16. 

’Opdirios Bovppravds S7[ 10s], [herald] of the 
Council and Demos at the beginning of the 
third century after Christ, 363-5, _ 

Oo[-——-—] (‘Irrofwvrides ), middle of the second 
century after Christ, 39 45. 

Overradvos : see BertaAuos. 

Ovoriokxos: see M. Movvatios Ma€ipuavos Overioxos 
[?ALnneds |. 

Td (vos) ?OdédXdos *Apioro|y] (Koddvreds), coun- 
cillor of Aegeis in the middle of the second 
century after Christ, 1414. 


Tladeplos] (Aaprrpets), councillor of Erech- 
theis ca. A.D. 220, 29 15. ae 

[Ildrios *Ar|ruxos B[y|oae[vs], herald of the 
Council and Demos in A.p. 168/9, 18 6. 

Tlapa[—-———]: see Atp(Aos) Tapal——-—]. 

Ilapdpovos: see Adp(jAvos) Tapdp|ovos ]. 

[IL azpoxA7js), aisitus a.p. 150-200, 3 3. 

see [TiB. KA(avdos) Td] rpo[xAos 
Aa |prr[peds]. 

Me[---—] ( “Hpeaids), 


Tlatpoxdos : 


councillor of Aca- 


mantis, A.p. 146-165, 12 49. Hvpatie. 
[ Ilew (dpvos) ‘Tepoxipp |vé, aisitus, A.D. 168/9, 18 3. 


aie See nee) Bea CE, €xIeide Nes 
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HodAvdevxys, zacorus of the ephebes, ca. a.p, 275, 
37 46. 

[Ilo | pamuos *AA€Eav8pos [———], eponymus of the 
tribe Oeneis ca. A.p. 200, 306. 

[Tou (mijos) AagSotxos], aisitus, a.p. 168/9, 182. 

Te. Topajo|s ara Dap |y1rr10s, €@. A.D» 175- 
200, 38 7-8. 

Iloprovios: see Tovreyios. 

Hovrov| os Zwarjpos | (Tapyijrrios), councillor of 
Aegeis, A.D. 130-150; 13 2. 

Tlovrixos : see [Te] vos IL | ovrixds |. 

| IldzAxos | (Tapyyttios), ca. A.D. 100, father of 
®eddpacro|s |, ASHES 

IIp<a> ions: see “Erepeios p<a> ions (Koddvtevs ). 

IIpetuos (‘Immofwvridos), first half of second cen- 
tury after Christ: Ipe?[pos], 397-8; [II] pei- 
fos, 39 3. 

II petnos II| poretpov | (Tapynrtios), councillor of 
Meveisy A-p-6130-£50,. 13\3: 

[IIpo |xAo[s) | SAv(evs), councillor of Ptolemais, 
A.D. 180-192, 25 20. 

IIpocdoxipos: see Adp(iAL0s ) IIpo80| Kipos |. 

IIpoodoxipos (Xpyttw0s), ca. A.D. 120, father of 
’AoKAnmadnys, 12 13. 

II| porepos | (Lapyyrrios), ca. A.D. 100, father of 
IIpetpos, 13 3. 

Hpwriwy, aisitus at the beginning of the third 
century after Christ, 36 14. 

IIpwriwv, emt Sxiados, A.D. 190-200, Dude 

II[ pwroyévyns |, under-secretary at end of second 
century after Christ, 23 10. 

Lpwroyévns, cvotpempatdpxys, ca. A.D. 275, Oot 

IIpwroyevns (‘Inrobwvridos), ephebe ca. A.D. THES 
37 124. 

Ilvp@dpos: see Ald(vos) ITupdopos. 

[Iupddpos] Mépvovos (’AvapAvorwos), councillor 
of Antiochis, a.p. 100-150, 11 12. 

ToA[Ac--—] (Xodapyevs), councillor of Aca- 
mantis, A.D. 146-165, 12 39. 


‘Pyyeivos (Kexporidos ), ephebe ca. A.D. LUGS Sy ell 

‘Pddwv, ovoTpempatdpxys, Ca. A.D. 275, 37 29. 

‘Pddwv (Acwvridos), ephebe ca. A.D. D7 OT 188: 

‘Pédov A[—-———] (Srepreds), councillor of Pan- 
dionis, a.p. 150-190, 22 5. 


[‘P | odos ) v[e(“repos) | (éx Kotidns), middle of 
the second century after Christ, 39 75. 

[‘P |otgos) mp(exBvtepos éx KotAns), middle of 
the second century after Christ, 39 74. 


aS | ae —| (Kudabnvacets ), ca. A.D. 135, father of 
Pirypor, AQ 27. 

SaBivos (KoddAvtets), ca. A.D. 120, father of 
*‘Taidwpos, 14 15. 


Larvpos) (XdPjrtvos), councillor of Acamantis, 


KD, WAOANGS, WH ih. 


[-— Se | Kodv| 80s | (Bepvixidys), councillor of 
Prolemmais caeAsp 2103 Zu 
x.[-——-—— |, councillor of Pandionis ca. A.D. 


168, 20 10. 

Skdapavdpos (Pirddys), ca. A.D. 120, father of 
| Avo | Swpos, 14 10. 

XKpeu( Boros ) Tapwak [os], Trepl 0 Bipo iia) iB}. 
168/9, 18 18; S«pu(Bovos) TLa] [1a |xos, coun- 
cillor of Cecropis ca. A.D. 174/5, 21 34. 

[X]oAwv ’Apu[———], councillor of Cecropis (?) 
ca: A.D, 200-230, 3541, 

Srév[ Sov], sacred flutist at end of second cen- 
tury after Christ, 23 8. 

Xr6pols)] (Kvdabyvacets), councillor of Pan- 
dionis ca. A.D. 160, 15 10. 

Srehavas, ca. A.D. 200-250, 41 2. 

Xredhavas (Aiyeidos), gymnasiarch ephebe ca. A.D. 
ZI Di tt BinOe 

Sredynpoposs)> (Ai~wve’s ), councillor of Cecropis 
ca. A.D. 174/5, 21 37. 

Srepynpopos (Aigove’s), ca. A.D. 141, father of 
Stedyndopos, “Ayvos, and ’Ovyomos, 21 37, 38, 
39-40. 

Stpatox [Ajs | : see ‘Epevr[o]s Srparok [Ags] CALn- 
yievs ). 

Srpdrwv ’OAvprov MeArrevs, secretary of the coun- 
cillors ca. A.D. 174/5, 21 50-51. 

[ Wy ]uaxos, councillor of Ptolemais, a.p, 180- 
192, 25 15, 

[S]¥ppaxyos (PArveds), ca. A.D. 150, 25 24. 

Wyl[gopos] (Axvaie’s), ca. A.D. 135, father of 
“Ayvos, 18 16. 

Suvépws: see ['TorAjols Slvlvépos Bep{p} (ve- 
Kidns). 


XL | €ovos (Kexporidos), after A.D. 161, 401. 
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Soxpdtys (Aiavri8es), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 37 130, 


Soxpdrys: see [Atp|j(Avws) Xoxpa [r]ys Bep- 
(vexidys ) « 
Soxparys: see | A |ip (Atos ) Bon parsis °A prep- 


ook ’EXevoeivios. 

Roxpary [s| Acovvololv] (Kvdabqvare’s), council- 
lor of Pandionis ca. Ap. 160, 156. Probably 
the same as the following. 

Soxpéry|s| (Kvda6nvaevs), ca. A.D. 127, father 
of Aovkios, 157. Probably the same as the 
preceding. 

Yworyévys: see PAG (ovis) Yworyevys. 

Swalatpatos (’Axapavridos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 
37 92. 

Moras) (ALnne’s), middle of the second cen- 
tury after Christ, 39 62. 

Lornpixos : iepeds Lornpxos, HYEpov of the ephebes, 
COMAD C7 Opo7 44. 

Yornpixos, cvotpeppardpyys, Ca. A.D. 275, 37 34. 

ornpiyos (’Avrioxi8os), ephebe ca. a.p. 275, 

37 137. 


T[----- |, councillor of Pandionis ca. A.D. 
168, 20 13. 

T|—-—--], councillor of Pandionis ca. a.p. 
168, 20 21. 

Tapuaxds: see Sxpe(Bovios) Tapuax [os]. 

Teipdbeos (Aewvtidos), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 37 84. 

Tepoxdn|s| (Aapurtpeds), councillor of Erech- 
theis ca. A.D. 220, 29 12. 

[Ti ]yjos I Lovrixos], archon in a.p. 169/70, 19.3. 

Tpvd|———-] (Hpeoidys), councillor of Aca- 
mantis, A.D. 146-165, 12 48. 

Tpvpov, ovotpepparapyxys, ca. A.D. 275, 37 32. 

Tovdov (Epexci8os), ephebe ca. A.D. 275, 37 58. 

Tpvoov) (‘Irmobwvrides), after A.v. 161, 40 11. 

TiAAos Legal ee oes), aiter Ao. 1OL, 


Papvakns: see [ Ati |80s Papy[axns|  (Muppr- 
vovawos ). 

[@ |ié ("AyyeAjdev), second half of the second 
century after Christ, father of EioiSoros, 24 3. 

Pyotiaves : see “Epévyios Pyorial vos] CALnnevs ). 

Pirddedpos, keeper of the ammunition, ca. A.D. 
27a Bee 

Pireivos (Prve’s), third century after Christ, 
father (or grandfather) of Tir(os) ®A(d- 
ovios) Movdev, 37 5. : 

Pirrjpov X[-———] (KvdaPnvaceds), councillor of 
Pandionis ca. A.D. 168, 20 27. ' 

DiAnros: see “Epéy (0s ) [ Pirnros| (Xodapyeds). 

Pirivos: see Piretvos. 

®idurros (’Axapayridos), ephebe ca. a.p. 275, 
37 93. 

Pitirros) (*EXevoinos), middle of the second 
century after Christ, 39 70. 

Pir0oTtpal ros] (PiAddys), ca. A.D. 120, father of 
[Aw |oAA@wos, 14 11. 

Dirovpevds “Epwros (Kedadgdev), councillor of 
Acamantis, A.b. 146-165, 12 21. 

Sirwo[y —-——] (‘InmoBwvri8os) , middle of the 
second century after Christ, 39 47. 

[ ® |irwv *Av[—-—]o[v] (‘Inrofwvrides), middle 
of the second century after Christ, 39 38. 
Probably the same as the following. 

Pidov (‘Inrobwvri8es), first half of second cen- 
tury after Christ, father of *AroAXAér0s, 39 39. 
Probably the same as the preceding. 

[® |iAwv “HpaxAci8ov (‘Inmobwvri8os), middle of 
second century after Christ, 39 43. 

Pirwvidys: see Adp(HAvos) Providn[s]. 

Pippos: see Tova (wos) Dippos (Xdrjrros). 

Ti. PAdowos [----], ca. A.D. 175-200, 38 9. 
PAG (owos) Sworyévys, secretary of the Council 
and Demos, ca. A.p. 200, 6 4. 

[®]A(dowos) Nuc[dpaxos] (Srerpuets), cor 
of Pandionis, A.D. OHO ge 222. idetads 

Tir(os) ee fovios) Movdwv 


oe 
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Xpvourmos: see Tr. KA (avd.0s ) Xpvou| ros |. 
Xpvadyovos (‘Irro8wvridos ) , ephebe ca. a.p. 275, 


37 126: 


‘Opd (pros ) "AAK[ (uayos |, avTitypape’ds in A.D. 
168/9, 18 17, 


[. Je[---—-—], councillor of Pandionis ca. a.p. 
168, 20 4. 

[..]r[—-——] (Kvdabnvaceds), ca. A.D. 135, father 
of *Iaidoro|s], 20 23. 

[..]r. @adqls] Bep(vexidys), councillor of 
Ptolemais, a.p. 180-192, 25 17. 

[...]8wpos (‘AAaeds), ca. A.D. 141, father of 
Nixwy, 21 35. 

[...]pévns "Epdrwvos (‘Immofwvridos), middle of 
the second century after Christ, 39 24-25. 

[... ]poxAys EtovyéevLoluls] (‘Irmobwvridos), mid- 
dle of the second century after Christ, 39 36. 


[——]Jayp|--—], councillor of Erechtheis ca. 
AED alee 2s 

[---——]aue[———], councillor of Cecropis (?) 
Ca. A.D. 200-230; 35 14. 

[——-——]avos, ca. A.D. 150, ESE 


[———Jar|. ]s) (‘Inrowvridos), middle of second 
century after Christ, 39 33. 


[----- Jarns (CAdozexjbev), councillor of An- 
tiochis, A.D. 100-150, 11 17. 
[—-——]|drov Tapyyr7[os], secretary in the middle 


of the second century after Christ, 14 3. 


[——|8wpos Kaddotparov Bepeverkidys, aisitus at 
the beginning of the third century after 
Christ oom. 


——| dwpos (Kexporidos), Comm Da 4 eZ 1525. 

[-— — —]ieAos), aisitus A.D. 150-200, 3 2. 

[————]ys *Emtxryrov (AvapAvatuos ) , councillor 
of Antiochis, a.p. 100-150, 11 6. 

[————l]vxos, middle of the second century after 
Christ, 39 5. 

[————]ws, councillor of Cecropis Can eA.D: 


174/5, 21 24. 


[- —— —] KapTro [s | (‘Ayvovovos), councillor otf 
Attalis in A.p. 169/70, 19 10. 

[——|«re[ 8s] PAuv(ed’s), councillor of Ptole- 
mais, A.D. 180-192, 25 22. 

[--- —]daos, ca. A.D. 150, 42. 

[—--—]dtos ’Adpodiaiov PvAdovo| s yover | de 
Mnvodwpov Mapafovos, avtiypadevs, A.D. 100- 
150; 11 32-33: 

[—]paxos *"Epatovos (‘Inrmofwvridos), middle of 
the second century after Christ, 39 22-23. 

[————]v8pos, ca. A.D. 150, 4 4, 

[—-—]ul[.]s ved[ repos], archon in the second 
century after Christ, 103. 

[——Jovos *E[x |uxryjrov, councillor of Ptolemais, 
A.D. 180-192, 25 16. 

[———]os Avo|——] (‘Inmrofwvrides ), middle of the 
second century after Christ, 39 28. 

[(———~—]os "Epdtov|os | (‘InroGwvtides ), middle 
of the second century after Christ, 39 34. 


[----- Jos (‘Ayvovovos), councillor of Attalis 
in A.DL69/70,. 1908. 
[--——]os Ei[———] (Muppwovovos), councillor 


of Pandionis ca. A.p. 150-190, 22 14. 
|—-———]poxys (‘Ayvovovos), councillor of Attalis 


in A.D. 169/70, 199. 


[----— |s Eiovyévous (AAwrexnGev), councillor 
of Antiochis, A.p. 100-150, 11 21. 
———— |s Evdjpov Tapyjtris, repli ro Bapa, 


A.D. 100-150, 11 30. 

| — —|cayos Tlalen le aisitus A.D. 150-200, 3 7. 

|----- Jaros (‘Ayvovows), councillor of At- 
talisip2A.D: 169770" oat 

{———]xpyoros (Beprixidns ), councillor of Ptole- 
inlats ecGAL Decl Owoa- 

[————]Jov, councillor of Cecropis (?) ca. A.D. 
200-230, 34 9. 

[—--—]ov Anp|n | rpiov Tapynttios, secretary of 
the Council and Demos, A.p. 100-150, 11 28. 

[————]Jov ®dv(e’s), councillor of Ptolemais, 
A.D. 180-192, 25 25. 

[————]wpos) (Adrozexbev), councillor of An- 
tiochis, A.p. 100-150, 11 15. 


A HELLENISTIC DEPOSIT AT CORINTH 


During the excavation of the Corinthian Agora in the spring of 1933, a closed 
deposit of the Hellenistic period, containing terracotta figurines and other objects, 
was found at the eastern end of the South Stoa. While most of the objects possess a 
certain individual interest, they form a rather remarkable collection, and for this 
reason their publication as a unit has seemed desirable. 

The South Stoa, an exceptionally long and prominent structure, which in Greek 
times extended along the entire south side of the Agora, had the unusual feature 
of a double row of small rooms behind its colonnade.! These rooms, the front row 
of which was used as shops, the back as adjoining storerooms, have proved a highly 
fruitful source of stratified objects. The deposit under discussion here was discovered 
in Shop ITI, counting from the east. In the preliminary report of the excavation 
it was stated that “a deposit of terracotta figurines and shields was discovered mixed 
with a red fill and resting directly on hardpan. Some of the terracottas were packed 
against the foundations for the Greek partition walls.” * In addition to these objects 
there were forty-seven identifiable bronze coins, two terracotta lamps, a terracotta 
thymiaterion, two clay loom-weights, and a few miscellaneous objects. When the 
preliminary account was written it was thought that this deposit might provide the 
terminus post quem for the erection of the South Stoa. Whether or not this proves 
to be the case, the problem of the date of this building lies outside the scope of the 
present study, and the deposit is to be considered here solely per se. Its relation to 
the chronology of the Stoa, if there was a vital connection, will be discussed in the 
publication of the building.’ 

Concerning the date of the deposit, the most useful clues are of course furnished 
by the coins. In so far as they are to be relied upon, they fix the time of the formation 
of the deposit as not later than the third quarter of the third century before Christ. 
From the following list it will be observed that most of the coins (all bronze), from 
Corinth or nearby towns, are of indefinite period, but the fortunate inclusion of the 
four royal pieces gives us narrower limits. 


eSeevA A, XXOCV 1933) ppx555t., ig. L 

2 Oscar Broneer in A.J.A., XX XVII, 1933, p. 559. 

® A second deposit containing almost identical figurines (see following article by Broneer, 
Figure 7), in some cases from the same moulds, but no shields, coins, or other objects, was found in 
1937 at some distance to the north of the South Stoa, in the catch-basin of a curious raised circular 
pavement (4.J.A., XLI, 1937, p. 551). In much poorer condition than the figurines of the larger 
deposit, they were once burned, and are so fragile that they crumble at a touch. 
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35. Corinth ade 2th se eee 400-146 B.c. 
2° Corinth 4-8 ae a eee 300-242 B.c. 
3° SicyOn o ave ts. a teen. eee ree nae ca. 400-300 B.c. 
2. GATOS > VCore eee eee 350-228 B.C. 
1] ~Troezeti. oy c. ae pes chenree ana eae 370-300 B.c. 
1 Macedonian, Demetrios Poliorcetes... | 306-283 B.c. 
2 Macedonian, Antigonos Gonatas...... 277-239 B.C. 
lL Egyptian, Ptolemy JI], Buergetes...... 247-222 B.C. 


The two lamps (Fig. 1), next in importance as chronological evidence, are very 
nearly alike—a variation on Type IX,* which “ cannot be earlier than the third cen- 
tury and should probably be dated about the middle of the century.” ’ They are wheel- 
made, of a fine buff-colored fabric, and partially covered with a fine glaze which has 
flaked off here and there. No. 2 has a grooved vertical strap-handle, No. 1 1s without 
a handle, and both were supported on high stands whose exact height is now lost. 
It is possible that the preserved stands do not belong to the two lamps, and in the case 
of No. 2 this seems quite likely (observe the spiral effect on the stand, lacking on the 
part attached to the lamp). The small knob which appears on the right side of each 
lamp was a common Hellenistic feature.’ During the glazing of the lamps, which was 
effected by dipping, they were held by the centre of the support, as the spot of glaze 
on the stem of No. 2, probably from the finger of the glazer, shows. 

With the date of the deposit now reasonably well fixed, its contents in general 
may be described. The largest group of objects consists of terracotta figurines, of 
which there are about fifty fairly complete, and a large number of small fragments. 
In subject matter they form a somewhat heterogeneous lot, but in fabric they are 
quite uniform and “Mateo sealy of local make. Their clay is not the clay of the 
“ Potters’ Quarter,” which is a fine and durable buff, yellowish or green substance, 


but a reddish, friable material of which most of the Corinthian figurines of the — | 


Hellenistic period were made. A firé in which a few of the figurines suffered has 
reduced the clay to a still more fragile condition. A chalky white slip, covered with 
chalky pigment, is present on every figurine. 

In the subjects represented the figurines for the most part eee weieetern paths. 


As act as the eee se we find at Corinth Reis pe reliefs repre- 
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ee Shay al ee eek a Vantin eee TS 
e did. Outside ot this deposit very few Corinthian figurines have this feature, 
although elsewhere it was common.’ 
Nos ag ao SASH AS ee : 
os. 3, 4, and 5 are very nearly alike (the first and last probably from the same 


gg 


138 | 2 | 


Fig. 1. Terracotta Lamps 


mould). A bearded man, with long locks of hair hanging about his face, reclines on 
‘an elaborately draped couch, a cushion under his left elbow. He wears a polos and 


7E.g., Tarentum (Winter, Die Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten, I, p. 203, nos. Sot, Oe SALhice 
(Winter, I, p. 196, no. 3). Examples in which the woman reclines beside the man (e. g., Winter, I, 
p. 196, no. 40, from Athens), or is embraced by him (Winter, I, p. 197, no. 2, from Myrina), are 
unknown at Corinth, nor is there a single relief in which more than two figurines are represented 


(as Winter, I, p. 197, no. 3, from Myrina). 


slojonbueg :Soulinsry eyooelJay, °Z “sly / a 
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a himation covers his body from the waist downward, and in his left hand he holds 
deoOmmewiileshis tieht hand rests on is tenee., At the foot of the couch is seated a 
woman who leans slightly away from him in a graceful position. She wears a chiton 
and a himation, and holds a large oenochoe against her right knee, waiting to pour 
from it into the man’s bowl. In No. 3 the modelling of the figurine is sharp and clear, 
showing considerable retouching. In back, the upper part was filled out by hand to 
correspond with the front; the lower part was untouched. No. 4 is similar in this 
respect. No. 5 was hastily retouched and instead of delicate folds above the woman’s 
feet, as in No. 3, there is a series of rude scratches. This is not the result of the 
deterioration of the mould, but is clearly carelessness.* It is supported behind by a 
strut which projects in the middle. Traces of color remain only on No. 3: pink on the 
flesh portions, pink on the drapery of the couch, and red on its lower border. No. 6 
is the most elaborate of all the reclining figures. What remains is only the lower end 
of the couch, with a woman seated upon it, the knees of the man, and a huge amphora 
at her right, but even this fragment holds much of interest. The man reclines in the 
usual fashion; in his right hand, which appears at the preserved upper right edge of 
the relief, he held some object over his companion’s arm. While the nature of this 
is obscure, it might possibly be a snake. The woman, not relaxed as in Nos. 3-5, 
but sitting bolt upright, and facing front, wears a long chiton pulled tight across her 
breasts, and perhaps a himation. In her right hand she seems to hold part of her 
garment; her left is concealed in drapery. The large vessel was evidently the source 
of refreshment, but for dipping, not pouring, as was the oenochoe in Nos. 3-5. 
Beside the couch, which alone among Corinthian examples is undraped, stands a 
three-legged table supporting various objects, presumably food, the outlines of 
which are no longer distinguishable. The back of the figurine has a support in 
the centre projecting at right angles from top to bottom. No traces of the flesh 
color remain, but considerable pigment is preserved in the woman’s dress. The 
appearance of the figurine is unusually sculptural. Most compositions of this size 
tend, perforce, to simplify detail and omit unessential features. Here, on the contrary, 
the coroplast has tried to include in his composition elements which in other cases 
are left to be inferred from general knowledge, i. e., from sculpture, and as a result 
so much is included that the details are obscured. No. 7 is so fragmentary and the 
surface so damaged that it is now notable chiefly for its size. The himation, on which 
much retouching was done, covers the figure’s left shoulder and arm, and is carried 
around the front of the body under the right arm. The head was made separately 
and set into a depression in the neck. The back, with a small circular vent, was added 
by hand, and folds of drapery indicated on it. When complete the figure must have 
stood about forty centimetres high, really a small piece of sculpture rather than a 


8 The fact that Nos. 3 and 5 were photographed from different angles makes them seem unlike, 
but actually they are similar in all respects. 
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large figurine. It seems likely that such a large figure would have had a woman seated 
at the foot of the couch, but of this there is no evidence remaining. The rest of the 
reclining figurines, represented by Nos. 8, 9, and 10, are the normal Corinthian type: 
small, modest in conception and size, and without detail. The man is alone without 
any attendant woman. The figure reclines on the left side, the lower part of the body 
covered with a himation, the left arm resting on a cushion, a kantharos (No. 8) or a 
patera (No. 10) held in his right hand. The couch may be draped in various ways 
(cf. Nos. 8and 9). The backs of the figurines are flat or slightly concave, and there 
is no evidence of retouching. A few traces of color remain; on No. 8 brick-red for 
the flesh, pink for the couch, in No. 9 red for the couch, on No. 10 brick-red for the 
flesh, lighter red for the couch.’ Ina deposit published many years ago and presumed 
to be of the fourth century, was found a figurine from the same mould as No. 8,” 
and indeed this, as well as the following figurines, seems a little early in style for 
the middle of the third century. But since the same moulds were used during long 
periods, there is little possibility of dating these persistent types more accurately. 
Probably to be associated with the figure of a banqueter is a small, rather thick disk 
(not illustrated), which is smooth on one surface, rough on the other. This was very 
likely a dish to be fastened to the hand of a large reclining figure. In the case of 
large figures, such plastic attributes were often added. 

The “ rider reliefs ” have a fairly long history at Corinth. They were not manu- 
factured in the Potters’ Quarter at the west of the city, but. in some other factory 
whose location is as yet unidentified. They were preceded by the hand-made horse- 
and-rider, which claims a considerable antiquity, and which continued to be made even 
long after the same subject was produced as a relief by the use of a mould. By the 
time of. this deposit, however, the hand-modelled figurine had practically vanished. 
The dozen figurines or fragments of rider reliefs which appear in the deposit (Nos. 
11-22, Fig. 3) show considerable variation and illustrate the futility of attempting 
to trace the development of such figurines. While the reliefs, presumably, are all of 
the same period, they descend almost as if by regular steps from the elaborate and 
realistic No. 11 to the poor and lifeless No. 20. This considerable variation in the 
quality of the pieces, natural enough in a deposit of larger proportions, is here some- 
what surprising. No. 11 was cast in extremely high relief and all its details are 
unusually clear. It is covered with a white slip and also shows traces of a pinkish 
red color on the horse and on the flesh of the rider. The horse is a spirited animal 
prancing high with both forelegs off the ground as if trying to escape the snake 
coiling beneath its belly. In contrast to this activity the rider is calmness itself. He 
or she, dressed in a chlamys which, reaching to the knee, conceals the body and the 


° For the rest of No. 9 cf. the reclining figurine at the lower right corner of Fig. 7 in Broneer’s 
article. 
° A.J.A., X, 1906, p. 168, no. 20, and pl. XII. 
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right arm, and wearing high boots, sits in an easy pose, the head turned to the side, 
facing the spectator. This rather ludicrous contrast is the natural result of the con- 
ventionalizing of a once meaningful and realistic representation. The rider is probably 
male, but the missing head, preserved in a similar figurine found in the deposit in the 
catch-basin (see note 3) seems rather feminine. A border was added by hand around 
the back of the figurine. 

No. 12 is a smaller version of No. 11. Here much of the horse is missing, but 
the rider is well preserved, and color remains on most of the figurine. It is entirely 
covered with a white slip and the usual chalky pigments. The horse is painted a bright 
pink, with a red harness; the rider’s face and legs are brownish red, the background 
a dull black. The rider’s garment is similar to that of No. 11, but the head is different 
from that preserved in the parallel figurine shown at the left in Fig. 7 on p. 148, and 
the features appear somewhat more masculine. The hair is dressed in a roll over the 
forehead, and partially covered by a cap. Neither on this, nor on any of the succeeding 
figurines, is a trace of a snake to be seen. The casting of this figurine was neatly 
done; the mould was sharp and the details carefully worked. 

No. 13 presents a sharp contrast, for although complete, and identical in subject 
with No. 12, it was made from a poor and worn mould."* Slight traces of pink paint 
over a white slip are visible on the rider’s flesh and on the horse’s harness. No. 14 
is a fragment of a figurine very similar to Nos. 12 and 13. The chlamys of the rider 
is arranged in a slightly different fashion, and the raised border at the bottom of the 
relief, scarcely noticeable in No. 13, is here quite pronounced. No. 15 shows a horse 
standing on three legs, with only the left foreleg raised. There are traces of red on 
the rider’s body and black on the background. While the rider is still as placid as in 
the other figurines, the horse is extremely spirited, with inflated nostrils and a bulging 
eye, well-defined body musculature, and the tail swinging around to cover the right 
flank. The figure is not really a relief, for it is hollow, with a back added on and a 
circular vent. No. 16, in spite of its very high relief, is only a poor imitation of No. 
15. Faint traces of color remain. A back was added to the figure, and there seems 
to have been a vent. The fragmentary No. 17 is another example of the degeneration 
of the type. The horse’s head, held stiffly back on the neck, has no features visible 
except the mouth and a slight protrusion to indicate the eye. No. 18 is probably the 
only figurine in the deposit in which the rider is nude to the waist and has a chlamys 
wound around his lower right arm. A polos is worn on the head. The specimen is 
very fragmentary, but we know from similar figurines found elsewhere at Corinth 
that the horse stood on all four feet, in a stiff yet rather lifelike pose. A similar pose 
appears in No. 19, in which, however, the chlamys covers the body of the rider as 
far-as the knees. The flesh of the rider and the horse’s harness show traces of pink, 


™ Cf. the very similar figurine at the upper right corner of Fig. 7 in Broneer’s article (p. 148). 
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while the background is black. No. 20, with its hazy outlines and poor clay, represents 
the ultimate degeneration of the rider relief. The white slip is still partially preserved, 
showing that its original appearance cannot have been much better. No. 21 may once 
have been a very fine piece. Larger in scale than the other figurines (its original 
height at least 0.20 m.), it was really a free-standing figure and not a relief. The 
horse faces left, as it rarely does in these figurines, and seems to be standing still 
or advancing slowly. The edge of a saddle cloth shows at the fracture. The tail, 
projecting at right angles from the body, hangs down behind the left rear hock, and 
the hairs are rendered impressionistically by the use of an instrument. A fragment 
of a human leg (No. 22) from the same deposit may belong to the same figurine. 
The rider wears a chiton covering the thigh, and a high boot with an elaborate rolled 
top and flaps such as occur often in figures of Artemis. Nos. 21 and 22 are both 
brightly colored: the horse’s body brick-red, the saddle cloth pink, the background 
black. The rider’s leg is a ight salmon color and the boot bright red. 

There is naturally less variety among the snake-and-helmet stelai than among 
the other figurines. While the type was well known at Corinth,” it was not manu- 
factured in the Potters’ Quarter, and there is no evidence that it existed before the 
fifth century. The nine specimens found in the deposit (Nos. 23-31, Fig. 4) are with 
few exceptions similar to others from Corinth. Nos. 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27 are 
alike except for differences in quality. Upon a stele with double or single mouldings 
at top and bottom rests a plumed Corinthian helmet, facing to the right. The back 
of the plaque is flat. A white slip covers the whole surface; the plume is painted red. 
No. 25 is distinguished by having the hairs of the plume standing out in a rather 
unusual manner, apparently running up instead of down. Nos. 26 and 27 exhibit 
the inevitable relaxation of the standard of manufacture, and in No. 27 the snake 
is hardly more than a wavy ridge which does not reach the moulding at the top of 
the stele. In No. 28 the type is similar except that the helmet faces left. This is also 
the case with the tiny fragment No. 29, the plume of which differs from the others 
in having a central boss. Nos. 30 and 31, which together form a distinct variety, 
are unfortunately incomplete. Although much alike, they were not made from the 
same mould. Convex in front instead of flat, they have deep grooves outlining the 
mouldings, and probably represented columns rather than stelai. The helmet in both 
cases taced lett: 

A large group of figurines is that representing women standing with some offer- 
ing in one hand (Nos. 33-39, Fig. 5). This type began with the Kore figurine, so 
common in archaic Greece, and persisted through many vicissitudes, even after its 


12 F]sewhere it seldom occurs. At Tarentum the theme is found in an interesting variation 
(Not. Scavi, XII, 1936, p. 169, fig. 79): A nude man, seated beside the stele, feeds the snake from 
a phiale as it crawls up the stele. There is no helmet on top of the stele, but apparently some smali 
cakes. 
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fostering art had long died. In the deposit, with the exception of the fragmentary 
No. 32, a late degeneration of the archaic Kore,“ we find the Hellenistic version of 
this subject. Most of the eleven specimens are fragmentary, and in every one the 


Fig. 4. Terracotta Figurines: Stelai < 


object held in the hand is indefinite of outline and only dimly distinguishable. The 
archaic Kores, in contrast, always hold clearly recognizable offerings. This vagueness 


“It is made of light buff clay covered with a white slip and with traces of red on the polos. 
Very likely it was part of a seated figure. aes 
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may have been deliberate, if the objects had lost their peculiar significance and were 
intended to represent offerings in general, not an attribute of a papeeular deity. 

No. 33 (height, 0.138 m.), the most striking and the finest of these figures, is 
made of unusually friable clay, but still retains traces of a white slip and Me red on 
the hair, blue on the garment. The rather long-legged figure stands in a somewhat 
slouching attitude on a low plinth, wearing a chiton with thick fold between the legs, 


Fig. 5. Terracotta Figurines: Maidens with Offerings 


over it a shawl bound at the waist and falling below in a triangular form. The hair 
hangs loosely on her shoulders, and a low polos is worn on the head. While the left 
hand loosely grasps the drapery at the side, the right is raised to support some object— 
a cup, a flower? The back is hollow. The figurine is well modelled, with considerable 
retouching, especially on the drapery. One other fragment of an exactly similar 
figurine was found. The fragmentary No. 34 (height, 0.041 m.) was probably much 
the same, with the exception of an elaborate moulded base, unique in the group. 
With Nos. 35 and 36 begins another series. Here again the figure stands on a low 
plinth, but her feet are invisible and only a chiton with long apoptygma is worn. The 
hair and hands are arranged as in No. 33, and in the right hand is perhaps a fruit. 
No. 37 (height, 0.107 m.) is much like No. 35, but from a poorer mould and without 
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retouching. The object held in the hand is perhaps a pine cone. No. 38 is similar 
except for a higher polos, and perhaps an object carried in the left hand as well as 
in the right. In No. 39 (height, 0.106 m.) the position is reversed: the right hand 
hangs at the side, holding a vase (?); the left, raised to the breast, contains an un- 
identifiable object. A bag, or some drapery, hangs from the left arm near the hand. 
The extremely poor mould from which the figure was made and the lack of retouching 


Fig. 6. Terracotta Figurines 


has resulted in vagueness like that of No. 37. The remaining specimens are still more 


fragmentary and show no features which do not appear in Nos. 33-39. No. 40. 


(height, 0.057 m.) is the seated counterpart of the standing figure, and the successor 
of the archaic seated Kore. Since it is preserved only from hips to feet, nothing can 
be seen but a long chiton and a himation or other garment draped over it and reaching 
to below the knee. No traces of the hands or of an offering remain. At their best 
figurines of this type never were examples of great art, and the specimens here 
presented are not of the best. Lacking the simple dignity of the Kores, they were yet 
bound by tradition to preserve a stiffness which Hellenistic art was in general well 
able to avoid. They preserve an air of ceremoniousness without a saving air of dignity. 


The three fragmentary heads which follow (Nos. 41, 42, and 43, Fig. 6) show a. 


striking superiority, and indicate that finer figurines might have been preserved to 
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us had fate been kinder. No. 41 is probably a child’s head. The delicate features 
smile gently; the hair, parted in the centre, curls in impressionistic locks about the 
cheeks. On the flesh traces of red paint appear over a white slips ii hesback*orm the 
head, added by hand, is rough, and a fracture on top may indicate that a hat was 
worn. A typical Hellenistic product, the figure shows the charm of the period em- 
phasized to good effect. 

INOw42s(heicht, 0.037 im.) with the lett 
side of the face broken off, still preserves 
traces of red on hair and lips, over the usual 
white slip. The delicate features, the wide-set 
eyes, the small mouth are all characteristic of 
the period. The hair, probably parted in the 
centre, hangs behind the ears and reaches low 
on the neck. A circular earring is still pre- 
served: The back of the hair was added 
separately and touched up with an instrument. 

The much battered No. 43 has widely 
and deeply set eyes, short nose, small, thick- 
lipped mouth, prominent chin, and heavy neck. 
The exaggerated features may have been in- 
tended to represent those of an older woman. 

No. 44 (Fig. 7), the figure of an actor 

carrying a tragic mask, is unique at Corinth 
and apparently uncommon elsewhere. No 
trace of paint remains on the white slip cover- 
ing the buff clay. The actor, nude to the 
waist, stands on a low rectangular plinth in 
an easy pose, the left arm and lower body 
covered with a himation. The back of the 
figurine was roughly added by hand, and has Fig. 7. Terracotta Figurine: Actor (No. 44) 
a small rectangular vent. 
An interesting but hopelessly fragmentary piece is No. 45 (Fig. 6), a relief ona 
very small scale. A white slip covers the entire surface, and the background is bright 
pink. The fragment shows a youth facing right, holding one hand or some object 
before his face. Without a single edge of the relief preserved, speculation on its 
nature is futile. 

The remaining figurines are commonplace. A small hand-modelled bird (No. 46, 
Fig. 6) is complete although without feet. No. 47 (Fig. 6),a mirror, is covered with a 
white slip on which are traces of yellow paint doubtless meant to imitate the brilliant 
surface of a bronze mirror. The flat disk shape with a short handle, pointed at the 
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lower end, is the usual type; only occasionally was an effort made to imitate, in these 
terracotta models, the delicate forms of the bronze mirrors. 

More unusual than the figurines are the terracotta votive shields found in this 
deposit. They are of various types, and differ greatly in size, but all save one are 
circular." The exception is a small almond-shaped shield (No. 48, Fig. 9) of the 
so-called Gallic or Galatian type. probably made in a mould, of buff clay which was 
burned at some time and is now extremely friable. It was evidently made exactly to 
imitate a real shield, with a heavy rib thickened in the middle along the vertical axis, 
and a deep groove around the edge. The back is rough and uneven.” 

Nos. 49-53 (Fig. 8) are examples of a type familiar at Corinth in Hellenistic 
contexts."* About 0.09 m. in diameter and rather thick, they are made of the usual 
buff clay and covered with a chalky white slip. They were mould-made, Nos. 49 and 
50 probably in the same mould, Nos. 51 and 52 in another mould. In each the centre 
is slightly convex and the border flat. A wreath ending in fillets, painted red, stands 
out in relief on the outer surface. In Nos. 51 and 52 the leaves of the wreath are 
visible; in the others they are not shown. In Nos. 49 and 50 the ends of the fillets 
are moulded; in Nos. 51 and 52 they are painted, and in both the latter the outlines 
of wreath and fillet are indistinct. No. 53 was cast in a very poor mould. The backs 
of all the shields are concave and rather rough. No means of. holding the shield is 
indicated, and there are no suspension holes. : 

Besides these tiny moulded shields a group of eleven large circular wheel-made 
shields was found (Nos. 54-62, Figs. 8, 9). As appears in their profiles (Fig. 11), 
they are similar in shape, ih only subtle variations which have no chronological 
significance. Their diameters range from 0.207 m. to 0.25 m., with a tendency toward 
the larger dimension. Characteristic of all is the convex centre bounded by a flat or 
nearly flat border. None is perfectly symmetrical, but one or two (e. g., No. 61) show 
a considerable delicacy of profile; others seem to have been produced by a hand less 
sure. Many of the shields have two suspension holes at the junction of border and 
boss; in the rest we may assume such holes to have been originally present. The clay 


varies from a light buff to a rather coarse red color, the outer surface invariably 7 
covered with a white slip. Upon this slip designs and figures are painted in the same — 


chalky paint which appears on the figurines. The probable origit al appes 
‘shields i is shown in ted 10, a fete watercolor pie ta arian 
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Fig. 8. Terracotta Shields 
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None of the shields has a well-preserved surface, but in most cases the nature 
of the design can at least be determined. Nos. 54 (Fig. 8) and 55 (Fig. 9) offer the 
clearest representations (although the figures appear very dimly on the photographs, 
they are hardly more visible on the shields themselves). On the former, Pita a 
red border, two warriors are fighting. The figure at the left (in Fig. 8 the shield 


Fig. 10. Watercolor of Terracotta Shield 


has been tipped too far to the right), wearing a short tunic, a Corinthian helmet with 
waving plume, and probably a shield, holds a spear horizontally in his retracted right 
hand. Of the opposing warrior only the legs and part of his short tunic remain. Red 
is much used in this painting: in the warrior at the left for the skirt, for the borders 
of the neck and sleeves, and for the plume of the helmet. A rather brownish red is 
used for the face and flesh, which are outlined in black. The tunic of the warrior at 
the right is blue. Despite the damage to the surface, it is possible to feel some of the 
spirit of the composition, and to appreciate the way in which it has been fitted without 
awkwardness into the boundaries of the shield. No. 55 (Figs. 9 and 10) has two 
figures, both facing right: a warrior with a woman behind him. A black outline here 
also defines the flesh portions. The warrior’s face and shoulders are bright red, and 
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Fig. 11. Profiles of Terracotta Shields 
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his long hair is brown. The same brown is used for the decoration on his yellow 
helmet, the plume of which is painted red, but in a shade slightly different from that 
used for the flesh. Behind the helmet appears the tip of his spear. Only slight traces 
of his tunic are visible. The woman’s face is yellow, a variation on the traditional 
white. Her hair is drawn into a topknot. The scene probably represented a woman 
bidding farewell to her husband as he goes off to the wars. A red border encircles 
the edge of the shield. 

The very fragmentary No. 56 (Fig. 11) and another piece with similar profile 
seem to preserve portions of helmets which were doubtless on the heads of warriors. 
On No, 56, which lacks a red border, there are remains of two figures: at the left 
appears a warrior’s plume, in the centre an upright spear, and at the right some object 
painted in blue and red. On the other piece is part of a helmet with a yellow and pink 
crest, outlined in black. The fragment which remains of No. 57 (Figs. 8, 11) shows 

a red border around the edge, and the 

lower part of a brown horse galloping to 

the left, perhaps trampling on a figure 

which appears hazily at the lower right, 

or rearing above it. The whole picture 

is indistinct. No. 58 (Figs. 8, 11), which 

is unusually flat in profile, has a row of 

fillets, painted in blue-black and red, 

hanging from a rope within the cus- 

tomary border. At the upper right is 

some object painted yellow. On No. 59 

(Fig. 11), a small fragment with two 

Fig. 12. Design on No. 59 | pinkish-red borders, one on the rim of 

the shield, the other at the edge of the 

central part, is a design in black which faintly appears as in the rough sketch shown 
in Fig. 12. Can it perhaps be a standard? 

Another small fragment (not illustrated) has a narrow stripe of red on the rim, 
another around the edge of the central part, and a third within the central area just 
above a wide groove made while the clay was soft. 

Nos. 60 (Fig. 9) and 61 (Fig. 8) bear representations apparently unconnected 
with wars or victories. No. 60, the most nearly complete of the series, also has the 
most distinguishable design. Within a red border, a man and a woman proceed to the 
right, the woman in front. Her flesh is pink, her companion’s red. Her black hair 
is tied in a knot low on her nape, and she wears a long blue garment of indefinite 
outline, probably a chiton. The man, youthful and unbearded, wears a long garment 
of which only the outlines are painted, in blue-green. Above and to the right of the 
woman hangs an indefinite object, outlined in red. Such a picture might possibly 
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represent the donors of the shield. No. 61 preserves much of the shield, but little 
of the drawing. Within the red border appear faint traces of a single figure facing 
to the right, with flesh painted red, dressed in a long pink garment. This is the only 
shield which seems to have no suspension holes. If they existed at the side w yhich is 
now missing, the figure would have been askew when the shield was suspended. 

The tiny fragment No. 62 (Fig. 9) is the only piece which bears any letters: 
It is part of a rim which instead of the usual red border had an inscription painted 
in black. The two remaining letters EN are almost certainly to be restored as 
| avéOnx lev. 

Among the remains of ancient painting, so little of which has been left us, it is 
hard to find a close parallel for these painted shields. Similar shields have often been 
found in much earlier contexts,’? but contemporary examples are rare. They are 
perhaps most like the terracotta shields discovered at Centuripe.™ Although much 
larger than those from Corinth, they are similar in shape and in the technique used 
for the painting, On them are represented female figures or Nikes. The narrowest 
chronological limits that can accurately be assigned the Centuripe pieces are the last 
three centuries before Christ, more definite dating depending solely on stylistic criteria ; 
it is likely, however, that these ambitious creations are somewhat later than the 
Corinth shields. From the fact that parallels are so hard to adduce, and from the 
obvious deficiencies of the technique, it is apparent that such shields never could have 
become widely popular. While the Centuripe and Corinth shields probably were not 
isolated phenomena, it is unlikely that many more have been discovered. a 


The remaining objects from the deposit are of a miscellaneous nature. The most — 


important is No. 63 (Fig. 13), a small terracotta thymiaterion (height, 0.084 m.) of 
the usual buff Corinthian clay, made of two sections joined together in a rather 
intricate way. The upper part, a shallow cup, was set into a hollow stand, and the 
two parts fastened together in such a way that the joint is invisible from the outside. 
The whole object is covered with a chalky white slip extending even into the interior 
of the stand. The decoration is in red: a border around the inside of the top, another 


on the outside around the bottom, and three red star-like flowers on the sides. This | 
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have been damaged in some way. Thymiateria of this sort have been discovered at 
Delos (dating ca. 100 B.c.)* and elsewhere. The similarity in technique to the con- 
temporary lagynoi has been pointed out.”° 

The two conical loom-weights found in the deposit (Fig. 13) are dissimilar both 
in shape and in date. No. 64 is made of fine reddish buff clay, and has a single sus- 
pension hole. The lower part is bevelled to a point about one fourth the height of the 
weight. Just above the bevelling is an oval stamp, punched while the clay was soft, 
bearing a representation of a loom-weight; below the bevelling and directly beneath 


Fig. 13. Thymiaterion and Loom-weights 


the first stamp is another, rectangular, with the letters MEAI= in relief. This com- 
bination of stamps is extremely common on Corinthian loom-weights. No. 65 is made 
| of fairly fine buff clay covered with a slip of finer clay, and also has a single hole. 
mo: The lower part is bevelled to a point about one third the height of the weight, and 
just above the bevelled portion is a rectangular stamp bearing the letters AAM. This 
was of course impressed before the weight was baked, and at the same stage a small 


. ‘punch was rolled over the surface directly above the stamp to form rather vague , 
F outlines resembling the letters MN. The stamp AAM is found on no other Corinthian = 
ag weight, and I know of none anywhere else. Between the time of the making of No. - = 


64 and that of No. 65 there are at least fifty years and possibly a hundred. While 
at hee of the conical cal loom-weight did not change i in any essential way ae tee 
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weights” it is almost certain that No. 64 can not have been manufactured later than 
300 B.c., and it may have been made as much as fifty years before then. No. 65, 
on the other hand, is of the same period, i. e., ca. 250 B.c., as the rest of the objects 
in the deposit. The criterion for dating is the gradual rise of the bevelled portion 
of the weight. At first non-existent, it gradually works its way toward the top of the 
weight until in the first century after Christ the weight becomes pear- -shaped rather 
than conical. The survival of a loom-weight of an earlier period in this deposit is 
not surprising, for these objects are almost indestructible and were often used over 
long periods. 

The only remaining item of interest in the deposit was a small astragalus moulded 
of transparent blue glass (length, 0.018 m.). It is a beautiful little object (not illus- 
trated) which imitates very accurately the natural bone. While glass astragali were 
common enough elsewhere,” this is the only one which has appeared at Corinth, where 
real knucklebones were most commonly used. 

It is difficult.to draw.conclusions as to the nature of this deposit, for its strange 
provenience offers no reliable basis on which to assert that this was refuse from a 
factory, a temple, a dwelling, or a shop. Of these possibilities the first can easily be 
eliminated. Factory sweepings contain misfired fragments, unfinished fragments, 
moulds. No such pieces were found in the deposit. The second possibility cannot be 
disposed of quite so simply, for although some of the objects appear to be non-religious 
in character, the large majority is of the sort that is usually connected with the cult 
of a hero: banqueting figures, riders, stelai, shields, snakes. The nature of this cult 
is discussed by Oscar Broneer in the article immediately following. The objects in 
the deposit, however, while they may have been intended for use in a sanctuary, almost 
certainly never reached their destination. The thymiaterion is without any traces of 
use, and the figurines, instead of being broken into small pieces and charred, as was 
usually done when discarding votives, are reasonably complete and most are untouched 
by fire. Moreover, and most important, the coins are quite out of place in a favissa. 
Fifty-four authentic, negotiable coins would hardly have been discarded from a sanc- 
tuary. They formed no hoard; they were scattered throughout the deposit. 

Although the deposit is perhaps not wholly unintelligible as the contents of a 
private collection, obvious difficulties at once appear: the location of the collection and 
the presence of the coins must be explained. 

The possibility which until now seems the most reasonable, that this group of 
objects formed the stock in trade of a shop, would be greater if a larger number of 
figurines and more duplicates had been found. But a small shop selling votive offerings 


*1'To be published in a forthcoming volume of Corinth, Results of Excavations Conducted by 
The American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
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is not unlikely to have been located in the South Stoa, conveniently close to adjacent 
sanctuaries. 3 

Nevertheless, until the publication of the South Stoa is completed it would be 
premature to fix definitely upon any theory regarding the relation of the deposit to 
the building in which it was discovered. The second deposit of similar figurines, 
discussed by Oscar Broneer in this number of Hesperia (p. 150), may give the clue 
to the ultimate purpose of the terracottas, but it does not explain their presence in a 
shop of the South Stoa. Further study of the topography of the puzzling eastern 
end of the Agora may lead to a final solution of this problem. 
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HERO CULTS IN THE CORINTHIAN AGORA 


The excavations at Corinth, since their beginning nearly half a century ago, 
have brought to light important material for the cult history of the city. Some of 
this has been published in one form or another, but hitherto the religious aspects have 
been considered only incidentally in connection with particular objects or groups of 
objects. No attempt has been made to correlate the scattered bits of information into 
anything like a history of the religion of ancient Corinth. Before a comprehensive 
work of that kind is undertaken it seems desirable to deal with specific aspects of 
Greek cults.’ It is the purpose of the present study to consider certain phases of the 
religious life of the city as reflected in the material remains from the excavations. 

In dealing with a subject so many sided and so elusive as the history of Greek 
cults, and of Corinthian cults in particular, it is likely that the results will be as vague 
and baffling as Greek religion itself. It is in most cases impossible to detect the precise 
significance of a particular object and its relation to the cult in which it was employed.” 
This is, of course, largely due to our lack of detailed information in matters pertaining 
to these cults, but it is also true that the meaning attached to the cult objects by the 
ancients was anything but precise. It is essential to bear these limitations in mind, 
for however desirable it may appear from the student’s point of view to classify and 
clarify, nothing will be gained by ignoring the essentially illogical and fortuitous in 
all matters pertaining to religion. ng 

The difficulty in this instance is doubly great, because our information comes 
largely from the objects themselves. There are few inscriptions from Corinth that 
give us any information about religion prior to the Roman conquest, and even the 
documents from imperial times add very little beyond the names of certain deities or 
of their priests. Our chief source of written information is Pausanias, whose knowl- 


edge of the religious life of the city is largely limited to the time of the Roman colony. 


_ For the period before Mummius there are only casual references in the works of 
other writers, and our knowledge must come chiefly from the cult antiquities unearthed | 
in the excavations. ; : a a Pai 
In the preceding article by Gladys Davidson a unique deposit of votive terra 
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hero cults and their relation to the worship of major gods at Corinth. Other deposits 
of related character will shed additional light on the cults involved. 

Apart from those objects which in themselves appear to be devoid of religious 
significance, such as the lamps, the coins, the loom-weights, and certain single pieces 
like the tragic actor, etc., the terracottas from the deposit fall into five main groups: 
the reclining figures, the mounted figures, the shields, the stelai with snake and helmet, 
and the standing female figures. These five kinds of terracottas occur in sufficiently 
large numbers to make them typologically important and give significance to the 
deposit as a whole. For it is obvious that they must be considered, not merely as 
isolated dedications, but as a unified group of related objects connected with one of 
the cults of Cormth, and deriving their form from the religious rites and circum- 
stances attendant upon the cult. . 

This is somewhat less obvious in the case of the standing figures, which belong 
to a ubiquitous class of figurines that continued to be made with slight variation for 
several centuries. The objects held in the hands can rarely be determined with cer- 
tainty, and even when this is possible they do not shed much light on the cult problems 
at hand. The standing figures from the Corinth deposit are best interpreted either as 
priestesses connected with the cult, or as votaries bringing their gifts of offering for 
the sacrifice. Since they all wear a kind of polos, it is likely that they are intended to 
represent women officiating at some religious ceremony rather than mere worshipers. 

The reclining figure, always male, likewise wears a polos. The only figure from 
the deposit of which the head is preserved has a beard,’ and his face bears a resem- 
blance to that of certain deities, especially of Zeus or Poseidon or Hades. In the case 
of the smaller terracottas the reclining figure is alone, but on the larger and better- 
made examples a woman is seated at the foot of the couch,” and frequently there is a 
large vase standing by her side. In one case a table with offerings stands in front 
of the couch. 

The horse-and-rider reliefs may be related typologically to earlier terracottas, 
but the specimens from the deposit in the Stoa, and from two other deposits in the 
Agora, form a distinct class. There are certain variations in the pose of the horse; 
in some cases he is represented as galloping or prancing, in others as standing with all 
four feet on the ground or pawing the air as if eager to start. By contrast the riders 


’ See article by G. Davidson, p. 108, fig. 2, No. 4. In the case of the less elaborate examples of 
the same type, found elsewhere in Corinth, the figure is frequently beardless. On the marble reliefs 
(see below), which represent the same figure, he usually appears with a beard. 

+ The type is well known from other sites. Compare the terracottas from Tarentum, Arthur J. 
Evans, J.H.S., VII, 1886, pp. 9, 21; Niels Breitenstein, Catalogue of Terracottas in the Danish 
National Museum, p. 41 and pl. 44, nos. 369-370, p. 66 and pl. 76, no. 630; Pierre Wuilleumier, 
Tarente (Paris, 1939), pl. XXVII, 2, 3, 5; Winter, Die Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten, 1 

p. 203, 205. Of especial interest is a deposit of terracottas from Aitolia, K. A. Rhomaios, AeAriov, 
VI, 1920-21, pp. 60-98 and figs. 19-23, and see below, p. 137, note 33. 
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all assume the same pose, which is anything but horseman-like. With the exception 
of a single specimen of poor workmanship, the riders are draped in a mantle which 
envelopes the right arm and hand and barely permits the left hand to emerge suffi- 
ciently to hold the reins. No weapons, either for hunting or fighting, are in evidence. 
So far as his pose and demeanor are concerned the rider might as well be sitting in a 
chair. He is hardly a horseman at all, merely a part of the horse’s equipment. 

The remaining two groups represent accessories. The stele supporting a helmet 
is a local Corinthian type of figurine, apparently unknown at other sites. It might 
stand for a trophy, or a turnpost in a stadium or hippodrome, but the snake, also 
present on some of the rider reliefs, gives it cult significance. There is greater variety 
among the shields, and the size and elaborate decoration of the larger shields make 
them particularly prominent. These form a category of their own. The smaller 
shields, on the other hand, are on a scale more in keeping with that of the other objects 
from the deposit. Their most interesting feature is the wreath and fillet, which are 
moulded and further accentuated in red paint. There is a slight variation in the 
rendering of the wreaths. The leaves in some instances resemble olive leaves; in 
others no leaves are indicated. 

It is obvious that these figurines are closely related to the more elaborate hero- 
reliefs in marble, and before discussing the significance of the figures and the objects 
represented on the terracottas, it will be necessary to comment upon the salient fea- 
tures of the typical hero-reliefs. Several fragmentary examples have been found at 
Corinth, the best and largest of which has the lower half preserved * (Fig. 1). The 
important elements in this relief are: a reclining male, and a seated female figure, 
both draped, a nude boy (otvoydos) standing in front of a tall krater, a table with 
viands, a snake rearing up beneath the table, and worshipers, large and small, with 
votive offerings—one leading a pig® toward an altar. The missing portions of the 
Corinth relief have been restored from a similar relief which is now in the Museum 
at Istanbul,’ but is said to have come from the Dodecanese Islands. It has been dated 
in the early third century z.c. The reclining figure in this relief wears a low polos 
and holds a drinking horn in the right hand and a patera in the left. There is a 
striking similarity in the features of his head with the Corinth figurine in Davidson’s 
figure 2, No. 4. In the background is a square frame, within which is the head of a 
horse in low relief. In view of the close similarity of the two reliefs, it is probable 
that the horse was represented on the Corinth relief as well. A very common feature 
in reliefs of this kind is the representation of armor at the upper edge of the back- 


°F. P. Johnson, Corinth, IX, Sculpture, PalZoenom 263. Ci valses ppt 126-130, nos. 264-265, 
269-271. I am indebted to Dr. A. Raubitschek for making the drawing for Figure 1. 

“It is a strange fact that there are no pigs among the numerous terracotta figurines from 
Corinth, although these include specimens of most of the domesticated animals. 

TE. Pfuhl, Jahrbuch, L, 1935, p. 57, fig. 19. 
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ground.’ The shield, always circular, occurs most frequently, but helmet and cuirass, 
and less commonly the sword and the spear, are also found. It is clear that they are 
thought of as being suspended on the wall, whereas the horse is commonly seen through 
a square frame or window. Occasionally the horse appears against the background 
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Fig. 1. Hero Relief from Corinth, Restored 


without the window,’ and in some instances he is represented as standing in front of 


the banquet scene.” 
The most common feature, apart from the two main figures, is the presence of | 
the snake, which is but rarely omitted in the common type of hero relief. 
It is apparent that the elements represented separately by the terracottas from 


8 Cf. E, Pfuhl, Joc. cit., pp. 40, 41, 43, figs. Zon cae 9 EF. Pfuhl) loc. cit, patly nes 23. 

10 Roscher, Lexikon, s.v. Heros, fig. 10. One well-known terracotta relief from Tarentum, 
Percy Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, p. 101, fig. 37, shows the horse standing behind the 
reclining figure, but the accidental proximity of the horse’s mouth to the patera held out by the 
male figure should not be interpreted as an indication that the horse is participating in the feast. 


Cf. Percy Gardner, of. cit., p. 97, fig. 30. 
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the deposit together constitute the essential features of the typical hero-relief. The 
male figure reclining on a couch and the woman seated beside him, the table with 
viands and the snake underneath, the krater for libations, the altar, the shield, the 
helmet, and the horse all belong together, and together they form the composite pic- 
ture of some religious function represented on the marble reliefs. And if we have 
correctly identified the standing female figures as religious officials or as worshipers, 
the scene is practically complete. The chief difference is the omission of the cup- 
bearer, whose function is, however, implied by the krater. ) 

Objections will be raised against the inclusion of the horse in this congeries of 
religious motives on the ground that in the terracottas he is invariably represented 
with the rider, whereas on the marble reliefs usually only the horse’s head appears. 
Yet, there can hardly be any doubt that the horse-and-rider should be considered as 
part of the scene depicted in the reliefs. It is true that in the most common of these 
the horse appears in abbreviated form on the principle of pars pro toto, but this 
principle can be extended to include the rider as well. 

The question arises as to the meaning intended to be conveyed by the various 
elements in the hero reliefs, and here no unanimity of opinion is to be expected.” 
It is possible, however, that the terracottas from the deposit will throw new light on 
this much debated problem, because they contain these elements in separate units and 
thus serve to focus the attention both on the individual aspect of each object and on 
the significance of the group as a whole. We need not suppose that each worshiper 
contributed a whole group of related figures, but whatever he brought had some 
independent meaning at the same time as it contained elements of collective significance. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss at length the various theories pro- 
posed in explanation of hero reliefs,” but merely to point to certain features which 
these reliefs have in common with the terracottas. Some of these seem to be significant, 
in view of what is known of Corinthian cults and their representations in minor arts. 

We may safely proceed from the assumption that the deposit had some connection 
with a hero cult or with the cult of some chthonian deity, or with both. The presence 
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“ The literature on this subject is so extensive that a complete list of references would constitute 
a lengthy article in itself. By far the most useful general discussion is that of Furtwangler in 
Collection Sabouroff, Introduction, pp. 15-40; but the articles by Eitrem in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 


important articles are: P. Foucart, “ Le culte des héros chez les Grecs”” in Memoires 
_ National de France, Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, XLII, 1922, 
‘Das Pferd im Totenglauben,” Jahrbuch, XXI 79-256: W.H 


Heros, and by F. Deneken in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Heros, are more comprehensive. Other — 
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ot the snake, both on the rider reliefs and on the stele with the helmet, is sufficient 
proot of this fact. For on the symbolic meaning of the snake most authorities agree, 
however much they differ with regard to the significance of the other objects. The 
snake represents the soul of the dead,” and by an extension of this meaning it is used 
as a symbol indicating that the ceremony depicted on the relief is conceived of as 
taking place in the lower world or in connection with the worship of the powers 
beneath the earth. 

The reclining male, if we may judge from the single preserved head, 1s regarded 
as a divine figure; and the polos, commonly worn by Hades-Pluto," and later by 
Serapis, labels him as ruler in the realm of the dead. Likewise the woman, seated 
on the couch or on a separate throne at the foot of the couch, can be none other than 
the consort of the reclining deity. The table set with food in front of the pair and 
the krater belong to the accessories of the banquet. Around this divine pair, whatever 
name be applied to them, is centered the whole action depicted in the reliefs. 

But according to a common interpretation the reclining figure represents the 
hero or the heroized dead,"* and the woman seated beside him is his wife. In the most 
typical kind of reliefs this can hardly be correct.’® It would limit the application to 
married men, and would seem to require that the wife, too, be represented among the 
dead. The alternative would be to regard the feast as taking place in the home of the 
deceased, in which case the dead in whose honor it is instituted must be thought of as 
participating with bodily presence. This would raise the problem, why the other 
members of the family do not participate. By exception a second reclining figure 
appears on the couch,’ but in no case does the scene give the impression of repre- 


13 See Plutarch’s Lives, Kleomenes, 39. A dissenting opinion is expressed by K. A. Rhomaios, 
Ath. Mitt., XXXIX, 1914, pp. 213 ff., who sees in the snake a “ Bild aller chthonischen Geister, 
zu denen auch die eigentlichen Heroen gerechnet werden mussen.” Only in a secondary sense, under 
the influence of anthropomorphic conceptions, “ sinkt die Schlange zum heiligen Tier der Gotter und 
folglich auch der Heroen herab, denen in der Spatzeit bisweilen auch heroisierte Tote angeglichen 
werden.” 

14 The polos is not in itself sufficient to establish the identity of a given figure (see Frickenhaus, 
Tiryns, 1, pp. 68 f.), but when, as here, it is worn by a male figure who is the object of worship 
in a chthonian cult, this identification is justified. Cf. K. A. Rhomaios, Ath. Mitt., XX XIX, 1914, 
p. 211; V. K. Muller, Der Polos; pp.'7/5 tf. 

15 Rouse, op. cit.; pp. 20 ff.; Percy Gardner, J.H.S., V, 1884, pp. 130 f., Sculptured Tombs of 
Hellas, p. 88; Wolters, Arch. Beit., XL, 1882) pp. 300.f.; E.Piuhl, Jahrbuch, XX, 1905, pp. 
138-155. 

16 See K. A. Rhomaios, Ath. Mitt., XX XIX, 1914, pp. 209 ff.; A. A. Papagiannopoulos-Palaios, 
ToAdpov, I, 1929, pp. 241-248; Acdriov, VI, 1920-21, pp. 88, 89. Furtwangler, op. cit., pp. 30f., 
shows that in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. the reliefs are dedicated either to chthonian deities 
like Hades or to heroes, not to the recently dead. 

177. Malten, ‘ Das Pferd im Totenglauben,” in Jahrbuch, XXL O14 p220) nee 
description of family feast at Phigaleia in honor of heroes as described by Athenaios, IV, 149 (Ge 
drav 88 Tois Hpwor Wwor, Bovdvoia peyady ylverat Kal éotiavrar mévres meta Tov Sov’rAwV. of S€ maides Ev Tals 


aA 4 / \ A 
égtudoes: peta Tov Tatépwov ert hiOov kabripevor yupvor cvvdemvovow. 
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senting a family meal. Other figures on the reliefs are always pictured not as partici- 
pating in the feast but as contributing to it with gifts and sacrificial victims. These, 
then, must be considered as the living members of the family, if, indeed, the reliefs 
have any relation to ceremonies in honor of the recently deceased.” 

A common feature on hero reliefs is the presence of a dog, usually lying under 
the table. Many scholars see in him, as in practically all the other elements of the 
scene, a direct reference to the soul of the dead, or to death itself,” and Kerberos and 
Hekate are called to the witness stand to prove the case. This interpretation leads to 
some difficulties, and in the case of a dog peacefully gnawing a bone beneath the table * 
it approaches the grotesque. Among the pieces from the deposit no figures of dogs 
are preserved. In view of the fragmentary condition of the terracottas this might 
be accidental, although it is far more likely that the dog was not represented. On the 
preserved fragments of marble reliefs of this kind from Corinth the dog is likewise 
absent.” 

On the common type of hero relief the dog may thus be regarded as part of the 
scene without cult significance. The presence of the horse raises a different problem. 
Manifestly he has no place in the interior of a house where the banquet is spread. 
To obviate the incongruity of his presence, only the head is shown, usually set within 
a casing, which may be regarded either as a window through which the head is seen 
from within, or as a frame added for the purpose of emphasizing the symbolic char- 
acter of the animal in the scene. 

Many theories, as a rule more erudite than convincing, have been offered in 
explanation of the prominence of the horse in the cult of the dead. Percy Gardner 


** Cf. K. A. Rhomaios, Ath, Mitt., XX XIX, 1914, pp. 208 ff. Furtwangler, op. cit., pp. 35 ff., 
has shown that the reliefs dedicated to the dead are late adaptations, in which the original significance 
of the scene has become contaminated with the common elements of sepulchral stelai. On the other 
hand it cannot be denied that the reliefs incorporate the elements which had since earliest times been 
associated with the worship of the dead, and continued to be used on sepulchral monuments. A 
constant contamination of the two kinds of monuments and a confusion of the symbolic meaning of 
the various elements were the natural results of such a development. Cf. for example the beautiful 
grave stele from Tarentum (Domenico Zancani, Boll. d’Arte, VI, 1926, p. 17, fig. 1) which shows a 
young man, holding a pomegranate, who can only be intended to represent the deceased. In the 
background his armor: large circular shield, helmet, spear, and sword. A snake rears up in front, 
and above is a horse’s head within a frame. The rocky eminence on the right can only be a 
representation of the tomb. 

** See Malten, Joc. cit., pp. 236 f.; K. A. Rhomaios, loc. cit., p. 216. 

Getctcy Gatdnermopycit spl clllercty p Seeand aah 1.2 Vie 1884) pp: 112 tie lis netsto be 
denied that figures of dogs as well as those of almost any animal may be used with symbolic signifi- 
cance, but this is usually not the case where they appear in their natural milieu. The difference in 
this respect between the dog and the snake is readily apparent. 

“On a late Corinthian grave stele, utilizing the composition of the hero reliefs, the dog is 
present; A. Philadelpheus, AeAriov, IV, 1918, Tap. p. 7, fig. 10; B. D. Meritt, Corinth, VIII, i, 
Greek Inscriptions, no. 133. 
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points to the custom of burying animals in the tombs,” but this cannot have been a 
common practice in Greece itself.“ The most extensive study on the subject is that 
of L. Malten,* whose conclusion is that the horse stands for death itself, and only 
in a secondary sense is used to represent the dead. But here, too, much of the evidence 
comes from legends and practices foreign to the Greeks. 

It is obvious that no one theory will suffice to explain a phenomenon so wide- 
spread and at the same time so complex as the symbolic significance of the horse. 
Originally the religious motive must have been the most important, but the prominence 
of the horse in sepulchral art, and especially in hero reliefs, cannot be explained on 
the basis of religious beliefs alone. The sculptors, coroplasts and painters, who gave 
artistic expression to these beliefs, can have had only vague conceptions regarding 
the origin and significance of the various objects and symbols used in the cult. To 
them the outward manifestations of religious practices in local cults were the deciding 
factors in determining the contents of their artistic productions. 

Whatever was the primary reason for associating the horse with the cult of the 
dead, it is more than likely that the funeral games, in which the horse race was the 
most important event, had much to do with the creation of the hero relief. And, like 
many other elements originating in a cult of the dead, the races became one of the 
essential features in the worship of heroes.” This interpretation will account for the 
presence of the window through which the horse’s head usually appears. The whole 
scene—banquet, sacrifice, games—represents the celebration in honor of the hero. 

In support of this explanation we may point to a series of reliefs in which mounted 
warriors appear in the background of the banqueting scene. A good example of this 
class is a relief from Teos in the Smyrna Museum,” which shows the usual arrange- 
ment, but has two figures reclining on a couch and a female figure seated at the foot. 
There are two oinochooi busy with the wine and a third servant arranging the food 
on the table, and certain accessories appear which are not found on the more typical 
reliefs of the fourth century. The background is closed off by a curtain stretched 
between the two antae enclosing the scene. Where the curtain sags down in the center 
are seen the upper parts of three armed horsemen in full gallop to the left. The large 


22 FHS, V, 1884, p. 131; Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, pp. 83 ff. 

23 The funeral rites of Patroklos, which Homer describes, //., XXIII, 165-183, include the 
immolation of human victims as well as animals, among them the dog and the horse, but it is obvious 
that the poet was familiar with funeral customs which the Greeks in Greece did not practise. 
Bones of dogs and horses are not commonly, if ever, found in tombs in Greece proper. 


24 Jahrbuch, XXIX, 1914, pp. 179-256. 
25 There is, of course, no essential difference between the worship of the dead and hero worship, 


but since only a few of those who were honored by their families at the time of their death became 
recognized heroes, there is a practical distinction in the two kinds of worship. See Furtwangler, 


cit. p. 19; M. P. Nilsson, Gr. Feste, p. 454. 
“ “ae ret Pfuhl, Jahrbuch, XX, 1905, p. 123, fig. 20; and Jahrbuch, L, 1935, p. 13, fig. 2. 
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circular shields are particularly prominent. Since the horsemen are represented as 
seen at a distance they are much smaller than the main figures in the foreground. 
In view of the fact that there are three men on horseback and only two on the couch, 
the two groups cannot be intended to represent the heroes, or deities, engaged in 
different functions. It is reasonable to suppose that the mounted figures are here 
conceived of as participating in a race in honor of the two reclining males,” be they 
gods or heroes or heroized dead, for whom the feast is spread in the foreground.* 

Ina recent study of the relief in Smyrna Otto Walter * has identified the three 
riders as kouretes or korybantes, but this interpretation leads to grave difficulties. 
Both kouretes and korybantes are divine attendants attached to specific deities and 
usually associated with the birth of the divine child, either Zeus or Dionysos. Their 
function on the hero reliefs would be anything but obvious. Moreover, as Walter 
himself points out, they do not appear as knights in other instances where their identi- 
fication 1s beyond doubt.*° . 

However the type originated, the three riders on the hero relief in Smyrna 
probably refer to the same thing as the horse’s head in the window, which can hardly 
be considered a symbol of the kouretes. The essential thing is the horse, not the 
warrior. For the origin of this conception we must now consider another relief from 
Corinth of special importance for the present inquiry. ~ i984 

A small unpublished fragment of marble * in the epigraphical collection at 
Corinth preserves part of a relief, in which there is a bearded man reclining on a 
couch and part of a draped figure on the left with some object held in the hand. The 
rest is broken away, but what remains is sufficient to show that we have to do with 
a common type of hero feast. Above the relief was a dedicatory inscription in letters 
of the late fourth or early third century z.c., preserving the name |Z]ev€irmau.’? The 


= A 


*' Furtwangler, op. cit., p. 34, explains the mounted warriors as participants in the funeral 


‘ 


procession. This interpretation is rejected by E. Pfuhl, Jahrbuch, XX, 1905, p. 151, who sees in © 


them a reference to “ das wilde Heer, das draussen vorbeizieht.” 
** There are other reliefs of a similar type, but in none of these is the action so clearly indicated. 


Cf. Pfuhl, Jahrbuch, XX, 1905, p. 126, fig. 21; and cf. coin of Bizya illustrated by Percy Gardner, 


Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, p. 92, fig. 34. 
*° Jahreshefte, XXXI, 1938, pp. 53-80. pecs 
__** Less serious, yet important enough to be considered, is the shape of their shields. Acc 
a Dionysios oF Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities, II, 70, 3, the shield of the kouret 
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relief was dedicated to some hero named Zeuxippos, or to a deity with such a cult 
name. In either case, the meaning of the name is significant, since it points to an 
equine element in the cult. The conclusion reached on the basis of the terracottas 
and sculptured representations, that the rider reliefs and the hero feasts belong to- 
gether,” is thus confirmed by the inscription. 

Nor is this an isolated dedication to Zeuxippos. A similar relief in Trieste, in a 
better state of preservation, carries a dedicatory inscription to Zeuxippos and Basileia.” 
This relief, which was once in the church of St. Elias in Athens, is probably to be 
connected with some cult in Attica. 

In mythology we hear of Zeuxippos in connection with early legends of Athens 
and Sikyon. He succeeded Phaistos as king of Sikyon and was in turn followed by 
Hippolytos, a grandson of Phaistos, in whose reign Sikyon came under the sway ot 
Mycenae. All this belongs to the pre-Dorian history of the city. It is significant that 
Zeuxippos, who was unrelated to the royal line of Sikyon, is given a place in the history 
of the city between two descendants of Herakles. For to judge from his parentage 
he was the son of Apollo and the nymph Syllis—one gets the impression that he was 
no mortal man but a god. Moreover, Zeuxippos had a feminine counterpart, Zeuxippe, 
who also figures in Sikyonian and Attic legend. She appears in Pausanias * as the 
daughter of Lamedon and the wife of Sikyon, eponymous hero of the city, who had 
come to Sikyon, previously called Aigialeia, from Attika. Other writers state that 
she was the mother of Erechtheus and of Boutes. Corinth enters the legend through 
Korinthos, eponymous hero of the city, whom the Corinthians fathered upon Zeus. 
But his human father was Marathon, and Sikyon was his brother. Zeuxippe thus 
becomes the sister-in-law of the eponymous hero of Corinth. 

The important fact to be gathered from these legends is the association of the 
horse and of horse taming with the deities and heroes of the myths. These ideas are 
inherent in the names of Zeuxippos and Zeuxippe. Some significance may lie in the 
fact that Zeuxippos, harnesser of the horse, was succeeded by a king with a name 
of the opposite meaning, Hippolytos, who lost the kingdom to a foreign power. The 
feminine counterpart of Hippolytos is Hippolyte, queen of the mounted female war- 
riors, the Amazons. Her connection is with Athens and with Thebes, for she was 


83 Tn the case of certain late tomb monuments, the two kinds of reliefs appear together on the 
same stone: cf. Collart and Devambez, B.C.H., LV, 1931, p. 177, fig. 4. A deposit of terracottas 
from a sanctuary in Aitolia contains numerous examples of the reclining figure with a woman seated 
on the couch, but no rider reliefs. Some of the figurines from the deposit appear to be importations 
from Corinth, and the types at any rate are mostly of Corinthian origin. The deposit indicates the 
worship of a divine pair, and an inscription is interpreted by the excavator as pointing to a female 
equine deity who gave her name to a fountain. See K. A. Rhomaios, AeAriov, VI, 1920-21, pp. 66 ff. 

84 Furtwangler, op. cit., p. 31; Malten, Joc. cit., p. 187, fig. 7; I.G., I1?, 4645. The inscription 
reads: ————ouos rou Zev<Olamor Kai tet BaotXr>elar. 


85 Pausanias, II, 6, 5-7. 
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the mother of Antiope, or according to other sources, Antiope and Hippolyte were 
different names for the same person. But in Pausanias’ account the legend of Antiope 
is also connected with Sikyon. Famed throughout Greece for her beauty, she was 
carried off to Sikyon by Epopeus, father of Marathon and grandfather of the epony- 
mous heroes, Sikyon and Korinthos. Epopeus came originally from Thessaly, the 
reputed home of the horse. After his death Antiope was restored to Thebes by 
Lamedon, the father of Zeuxippe, and on the way she gave birth to the twins Zethos 
and Amphion, “lords of the white steeds.” *° 

On the Attic relief in Trieste the woman who appears with Zeuxippos is called 
Basileia, a name of general meaning, but implying chthonian cult significance. She 
has with good reason been identified with Basile, who was worshiped in Athens in 
association with certain other male deities.” On the well-known relief from Phaleron “ 
in the Athens Museum, she is being carried off in a four-horse chariot by her youthful 
ravisher Echelos, whose sanctuary was connected with the Hippodrome.” The 
ancients, whether rightly or wrongly. derived the name Echelos from the word for 
swamp (é€yw + €dos), a suitable appellation for a hero whose shrine was situated in 
the marshy ground along the outflow of the Ilissos into the Bay of Phaleron. The 
importance of the relief for the purpose of the present inquiry is the relation of Basile 
to a hero associated with the horse races in the Hippodrome. The analogous relation 
of Basileia to another hero, Zeuxippos, whose name implies the harnessing of the 
horse, can hardly be accidental. It is not unlikely that the Corinth relief, like that in 
Trieste, was dedicated both to Basileia and to Zeuxippos, but this must remain a 
conjecture. : 


°° Euripides, Herakles, line 29. 

** The divergent views on the identity of Basileia are discussed by A. B. Cook, Tous IL; 
pp. 60 ff.; cf. Albert Klinz, ‘lepds Péuos, pp. 26-27. 

de This relief has most recently been studied by Otto Walter, ’Apy. “E¢., 1937, pp. 97-119, who 
suggests very plausibly that it may refer to the legend relating to the founding of the Panathenaic 
chariot races. The name inscribed above the female figure appears as IASIAH, and Walter admits 
that this may be the correct form. It seems preferable, however, since no such name is otherwise 
known, to assume that the first letter is an unfinished beta. This explanation seems justified in view 
of the other errors on the relief. In inscribing the name of Hermes the stonecutter added two | 
unnecessary iotas, one before the name and another between the rho and the mu. For comment on 
these strokes and on the rough breathing at the beginning of the name see Walter, Joc. Copel 1p 

°° Etym. Mag., s. vv. "Exedos and *Evexedidé. The cult of Echelos was probably connected with 
that of Eas cE see aoe S. F Fea a en ses Seande25 
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It is somewhat of a surprise to discover evidence in Corinth for the cult of 
ZEUNIPPOS, a hero who, according to legend, was at home in Attica and in Sikyon. But 
the functions over which he presided, as indicated by his name, are those usually 
assigned to Poseidon, who was supreme in the Corinthia. It is a strange paradox 
that at Corinth, one of the most active earthquake centers in Greece, there are but 
slight traces of the cult of Poseidon the Earthshaker.*’ As such he was honored in 
Athens, where earthquakes are rarely violent, in Lakonia, in some of the Aegean 
islands, and elsewhere. At Corinth he appears as god of the sea and of the horse, and 
his associations are with Athena Hippia-Chalinitis and with Bellerophon, the horse- 
tamer par excellence.” The latter may have been a foreigner, at home in the east, who 
had acquired legitimacy as a Greek hero by being fathered upon Aiolos, the son of 
the horse-god, Poseidon.” 

At the Isthmos there was a very ancient cult of Poseidon in conjunction with 
that of Palaimon. Poseidon was there honored as the god of the sea, and Amphitrite 
was his divine consort. But even there his connection with the Hippodrome and the 
equine elements in his cult were very prominent. On the terracotta tablets from 
Penteskouphia, which probably refer to the Isthmian cult of Poseidon, he appears 
holding his sea emblem, the trident, and riding horseback or in a chariot, either alone 
or accompanied by Amphitrite. 

The functions implied in the name Zeuxippos * are exactly those suggested by 
the epithets of Poseidon at Corinth, such as Aapatos and “Immos. Moreover, the cult 
names given by the Corinthians to Athena, Xadwirs, ‘Imzia, and perhaps Aapaourmos,” 
have similar meanings, and the two deities were worshiped together. The mythological 
explanation for these names was furnished by the legend of Bellerophon and the 
harnessing of Pegasos, but the origin is probably to be sought in some primitive 
theriomorphic conception of the deities, or at least in religious practices in which the 
horse was prominent. 


40 Tn Pindar’s Olymp., XIII, 116, Poseidon bears the epithet Tedoxos, but his association is with 
Athena Hippia;and his function, like that of the goddess, is with the horse. The name Taujoyos was 
so commonly connected with cults in which the equine element was prominent, that the lexicographers 
derived the word from 6xéopar (6 bd THs ys 6xovpmevos, Hesychios, s.v. Paujoxos). See M. P. Nilsson, 
Gr. Feste, pp. 64 ff. Earthquakes, on the other hand, were believed to be set in motion by waves 
in the depth of the sea; cf. Cook, Zeus, III, pp. 18 f. 

41 At Athens, too, Athena Hippia and Poseidon Tamoxos were associated; see Sophokles, Oid. 
Kol., lines 1070-73: ot rav ‘Inmiav | TLLOOW A Oavav | kal Tov 7ovTlov Lauaoxov | ‘Péas fidov viov. Cf. Ailios 
Aristeides, Athena, 20: peréxer [1) “AOnva] 88 Kat 76 Tlocadéu tév Epyov 76 Te ‘Inmiw Kal tO TLovtio, rporn 
pav Tov XaAWov ebpotoa, mnapevy SE THY TpoTHV Vvadv. 

42 See L. Malten, Jahrbuch, XL, 1925, pp. 121-160, In the Ihad, VI, 155, Bellerophon is the 
son of Glaukos, whose father Sisyphos was the son of Aiolos. 

48 Zeuxippos belongs to the same class of functional cult names as Taraxippos, a hero whose 
grave was shown in the Hippodrome at Olympia, and who was also worshipped at Isthmia. Such 
cults are likely to be of comparatively late date. An illuminating discussion of their origin is found 
in L. R. Farnell, Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality, chapter IV, pp. 71-94, 

44 Odelberg, Sacra Corinthia, etc., p. 28, note 8. 
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At Corinth Athena, the horse-tamer, was also worshiped as Athena Hellotis, 
and an annual festival, the Hellotia, was celebrated in her honor. From a scholion 
on Pindar,’ which is our chief source of information on the festival, we learn that 
it was in the nature of a purification and expiation, and that a torch race was held 
in honor of the goddess. The aetiological explanation for these rites is furnished by 
the myth of Hellotis and her sisters, who were the daughters of Timandros. Two 
versions of this story are preserved in the scholion. In the first of these we hear of 
four daughters, Hellotis, Eurytione, Chryse, and Kotyto. When the city fell into 
the hands of the invaders Hellotis seized her youngest sister Chryse, entered the 
temple of Athena, and there threw herself and her sister into the fire. In the other 
version the two sisters Eurytione and Hellotis together with a boy perished in the 
flames of the temple when the Dorians destroyed the city. A famine, which followed 
as a punishment for the crime, was averted at the advice of Apollo by the institution 
of expiatory rites for the sisters and by the founding of a shrine to Athena Hellotis. 

It cannot be doubted that the legend arose as an explanation for the peculiar 
rites associated with the cult at Corinth. Both versions of the story connect the crime 
against the girls with the temple of Athena. Which temple this was is not specified, 
and we are left to infer that it was the famous temple of Athena Chalinitis which 
Pausanias saw close to the theater. This may be inferred also from the etymological 
explanation offered by the scholiast which connects the harnessing of Pegasos with 
the legend of Hellotis. 

Hellotis was at home in Crete, especially at Gortyn, where she was identified with 
Europa. But if the cult came from Crete to Corinth, and there became merged with 
the Athena cult, it may seem surprising that the male attendant became Poseidon 
rather than Zeus. The explanation is not far to seek. If we accept the view that 
Poseidon was originally a specialized form of Zeus,”* it follows that the role played 
by Zeus in the Europa myth could at another time, or in a different locality, have been 
attributed to Poseidon.” Not only does the ride over the sea present Zeus in an in- 
congruously intimate relation to Poseidon’s own element, but the theriomorphic aspect 
of the myth connects Europa with the animal commonly associated with the cult of 


* Pindar, Ol., XIII, 56, and Etym. Magn., s. v. “EAAwtis. See discussions by Odelberg, op. cit., 
pp. 27-30; and M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste, pp. 94-96; and especially A. Lesky, ‘“ Hellos- 
Hellotis,” in Wiener Studien, XLV, 1926-7, pp. 152-173; XLVI, 1928, pp. 48-67, 107-129. 

*6 This thesis is convincingly developed by A. B. Cook in several articles and in his Zeus, 
especially in vol. II, pp. 582 ff., and-III, p. 20. On a fragment of a Corinthian pinax (Ant. Denkm., 
II, 6, pl. 29, 13) Zeus appears together with Poseidon, riding in a chariot. Both hold the reins of 
the horses. Cf. Athenaios, II, 42a, quoting Theophrastos, who says that there was a sanctuary in 
Caria to Zenoposeidon, a god combining the attributes of Zeus and Poseidon. 

“The myth of Europa, like that of Hellotis, doubtless reflects an early stage in religious 
evolution. See Axel Persson, ‘ Legende und Mythos in ihrem Verhaltnis zu Bild und Gleichnis im 
vorgeschichtlichen Griechenland,” in APATMA, Martino P. Nilsson dedicatum, pp. 379-401; and cf. 
Malten, Jahrbuch, XLII, 1928, pp. 125 f.; Albert Klinz, ‘Iepos Taos, pp. 9-13. 
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Poseidon. The white bull, dpyyuyras tadpos,’* who wooed Europa and carried her over 
the waves to Crete we meet again at Corinth—as a victim sacrificed to Poseidon 
Damaios,”” whose function is the taming of the horse. 

. At Marathon, where Athena bore the same epithet, Hellotia was explained as 
deriving from €dos, the Marathonian swamp.*” Mention has already been made of 


the fact that the Athenians also derived the name of Echelos, the hero of the Hippo- 
drome, from the same word. 


This may be of no significance, and the explanation in 
either case is generally regarded as based on false etymology. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that Athena Hellotis in Corinth was the horse-tamer goddess, who was otherwise 
distinguished by the epithets Chalinitis and Hippia. Hence the name Hellotis at 
Corinth was explained as deriving from é\#v, because Bellerophon with her aid caught 
and harnessed the winged Pegasos. Etymologists will dismiss such explanations as 
of no value; but to students of Greek cults they are not without significance, for while 
trying to explain these terms on the basis of mythology and ritual the ancient lexi- 
cographers gave important information with regard to the cults of the deities con- 
cerned. I can see no reason in this case for rejecting the information given by the 
scholiast that Athena Hellotis and Athena Hippia were considered identical, although 
the cult doubtless had a dual origin. 

The aetiological myth connects the cult of Hellotis at Corinth with the Dorian 

invasion. Does this indicate an early date for the beginning of the cult and the in- 
stitution of the Hellotia as a public festival? I do not think it does. The historical 
event around which the myth centers has nothing to do with the origin of the cult. 
The myth, at whatever time it assumed the form recorded by the scholiast, was not a 
new creation. It was made up of old legends which were refashioned and combined 
with tales of different localities, so as to fit the practices it was intended to explain. 
It is obvious that such a process would introduce elements which had no connection 
with Corinth or with the particular cult there associated with the myth. 
Three important facts may be gathered from the ancient references to the cult 
of Hellotis: (a) the rites were in the nature of a purification and expiation, originating 
in a cult of the dead; (b) a torch race was held at the annual festival; and (c) the 
Corinthians associated the festival with the worship of horse-taming Athena. 

In our discussion of the terracotta deposit it was pointed out that the nature of 


48 Or is Hesychios right in explaining this word as meaning “ quick-witted”’? On the white- 
ground kylix in Munich from the Aphaia temple the bull on which Europa rides is painted black, 
no doubt, as Cook remarks (Zeus, I, p. 526 and pl. XXXII), “ for aesthetic rather than religious 
reasons.” In the myth of the Cretan bull as related by Apollodoros (III, i, 1-+), the animal first 
appeared to Minos as a sacrifice to Poseidon. See A. B. Cook, op. cit., I, p. 464. 

Pindar, Wb XLII, 99! 

50 The appearance of the comparatively rare epithet Hellotis in the cult of Athena both at 
Corinth and at Marathon, points to a cult connection between Attica and Corinth, paralleled by the 
myth of the eponymous heroes of the two cities. 
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the figurines and their similarity to the hero reliefs indicate that they had some con- 
nection with a hero cult or with deities associated with such a cult. Furthermore, the 
equine element indicated by the prominence of the horse and the name Zeuxippos 
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further explanation for the importance of the horse motive. Its prominence among 
the cult objects would be an allusion to the races that formed part of the ee 
ceremonies and of festivals held in honor of the dead and of the deities in the under- 
world. Such celebrations are not to be thought of in connection with the organized 
contests of Panhellenic character at the Isthmia, but would be of purely local signifi- 
cance and celebrated at Corinth itself. : 


. Fig. 3. Chthonian Shrine in the Agora 


We must now turn to the excavations at Corinth in order to discover, if possible, 
what further traces have been left by the cults whose existence is vouched for by the 
terracottas and marble reliefs as well as by literary testimonies. In one of the recent 
campaigns in the Corinthian Agora a late Geometric cemetery was discovered beneath 
the buildings and streets of later times. A remarkable feature of this burial ground 
is a shrine containing an altar and a niche that may have held a small cult image 
(Figs. 2 and 3). That this chapel had some direct connection with the cemetery is 
likely enough from its position in relation to the graves, and the strange arrangement 
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of the columns, which were sunk below the floor level, would befit a cult place of 
chthonian character.” The lower part of the shrine was cut out of virgin soil, and 
was thus essentially subterranean. Bones of sheep and pigs, found in a layer of ash 
on the floor near the altar, give evidence of sacrifice. 

The underground shrine with its altar recalls the circumstances of the Roman 
festival Consualia, at which sacrifices were offered on a subterranean altar to Consus, 
identified with the Greek Poseidon Seisichthon. The name Consus was said to have 
been given to him “ because he holds the earth,” éru rHv yy 6 Peds exer, which is really 
the meaning of Poseidon’s epithet Taujoxos. Horse races in honor of Equestrian 
Neptune constituted an important feature of the Consualia. Here, too, a dual origin 
of the cult is indicated, for Dionysios of Halikarnassos states * that the underground 
altar, which remained concealed except at the festival, was erected, not to Poseidon, 
but to a certain divinity whose name could not be uttered, apparently an equivalent 
of Hades. The high antiquity of the Roman cult is attested by the fact that its in- 
stitution was ascribed to Romulus. 

The suggestion comes near to hand that the altar at Corinth, perhaps the whole 
shrine, was buried in earth and uncovered once a year at the time of the festival. 
This would admirably explain the provisional and unfinished appearance of the struc- 
ture. Since it has no walls or foundations for walls, except in front where there are 
individual foundations for the columns, it is difficult to imagine how it could have been 
roofed. Yet, despite the fact that it was obviously in use for a long time, the cuttings 
in the soft rock were sharp and unweathered at the time of discovery. 

The chapel does not appear to be earlier than the sixth century, and its con- 
struction seems to coincide with the latest evidence of burial in the cemetery.” It is 
probable that religious observances of a general nature took place in the cemetery 
from the time when the first interments were made, at least as early as the eighth cen- 
tury B.c. At that time the area must have lain outside the limits of the public square. 
At some later period, possibly in the time of the tyrants, it became necessary to extend 
the Agora and then the cemetery had to be abandoned. This would have been con- 
sidered an infringement upon the domains of the dead and their divine patrons, for 
which compensation had to be made. The construction of the chapel, which would 


*? The chapel is-described by C. H. Morgan, 4.J.A., XLI, 1937, pp. 543-546, pls. XIII, XIV. 
Where the cult of a hero expressed itself in sacrifices at his grave, it was customary to let the blood 
of the victim flow into a hole in the ground so as to come into direct contact with the hero’s bones. 
See M. P. Nilsson, History of Greek Religion, p. 250. The same sense of physical actuality as the 
expression of religious belief is manifested in the subterranean character of the shrine in the 
Corinthian Agora. 

2 Ant. Rom., II, 31, 2-3. Cf. Livy, I, 9, 6. See also articles s. v. Consualia, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.E., and in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités. 

°* Most of the graves found undisturbed were of earlier date, but one sarcophagus contained 
vases of the early sixth century; cf. C. H. Morgan, loc. cit., p. 543, note 1. 
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raise the importance of the cult, may have been intended to placate the spirits and avert 
disaster from the city.” 

There is evidence for a continuation of the cult over a long period, at least till 
the beginning of the fourth century, when a new reorganization of the Agora took 
place. Beyond that point all further traces are lost. The sanctuary in its original form 
was then abandoned and covered up, but it is not impossible that the cult was per- 
petuated in some form until the destruction of Corinth by Mummius. When the 
Roman colony was established under Caesar the cemetery together with the sanctuary 
was again buried under a fill of rubbish, thrown in to raise the Agora level before a 
new pavement was laid down. 

This tantalizing bit of evidence for a cult of the dead in the center of the city 
may have some connection with another surprising discovery at the eastern end of 
the Agora. Buried deep beneath a fill of late Hellenistic and Roman date was found 
a well preserved starting line for a race track (Figs. 4 and 5), and at a slightly lower 
level is a similar starting line with a different orientation.” To the south of the race- 
tracks is an irregular semicircle (Figs. 4 and 6) which appears to have served as the 
support for a grandstand. A water channel is cut into the retaining wall of the semt- 
circle, and at one point the water flowed through a clearing basin ( Fig. 6 b) in which 
was discovered a deposit of terracottas (Fig. 7) similar to those found in the 
South Stoa. 

In the rear of the semicircle and close to its eastern edge stood a prominent 
monument, which in its last phase is of Roman date.” In the center was a circular 
column with a lower diameter of 2.15 m., supported upon a rough foundation. Only 
the lowest drum is left in place, but pieces of a second drum were found built into a 
modern garden wall in the vicinity. The foundation for the column was hidden by a 
circular socle, ca. 9 m. in diameter, which is lined with orthostates resting on a moulded 
base. Within the orthostates was a filling of rubble and re-used material, but most 
of that had been removed during one of the alterations that appear to have been made 
from time to time. 

The later of the two starting lines has been tentatively dated in the third cen- 
tury B.c. and the earlier one in the fourth century. Since no detailed study has yet 
been made the evidence for these dates is not conclusive, but one point of evidence is 
offered by the terracotta deposit referred to above (Fig. 7). The pieces are of exactly 
the same kind as the terracottas from the deposit in the South Stoa. The lower date, 
indicated by the coins, is the first decade after the middle of the third century. 


4 Cf, scholion on Euripides’ M edeia, line 1381: doeBes yap 70 dvopirrew tadous. There are many 
instances of temples being built to atone for offence to some divine power, and such compensatory or 
expiatory acts were often enjoined by the Delphian oracle. 

55 A brief description appears in the excavation report by C. H. Morgan, 4.J.4., XLI, 1937, 
pp. 549-551, pls. XV-XVIII. 

56 Coed J1, OOK X V 119339 paol4, and pl. XLI, 1. 
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An interesting feature is the clear evidence of wheel traffic in the hard surface 
of the race track. The ruts curve significantly close to the later starting line, indicating 
that the vehicles followed a given course which was determined by the arrangement 
in the race course. It was observed by the excavators that the retaining wall of the 
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Fig. 6. “ Grandstand” with Water Channel and Tank; 
Roman Columnar Monument in Left Center 
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traffic in the Greek period. The curve described directly at the center of the starting 
line seems to indicate that chariot races of one kind or another took place in the area 
otherwise used for foot races.” There was a similar arrangement at Elis, where the 
agora served as training ground for horses and was actually called Hippodrome. This 
was, according to Pausanias, an ancient type of market place (rtpda@ dé remoinrat 


Fig. 7. Terracotta Figurines from Deposit in Tank 


T@ apxavorépw, VI, xxiv, 2) with colonnades separated by streets. No traces of the 
Hippodrome were recognized in the excavations of the Austrian Archaeological — 
Institute, which were not carried beyond the exploratory stage. It is possible that 
the Greek agora at Corinth, which in Pausanias’ time lay buried under the Roman 
market, was of the same general type as the agora at Elis. — 
<9 ; \ 

57 The reat marks, faintly visible in Figure 5 to the left of b, are not mentioned in the “a 

excavation report, which was written directly after the close of the excavation. ne ‘hey, c ot 


minent only after rain had washed the excavation and dissolved the earth tr 
| of the race track, lf the pee seems too small to 
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This peculiar location of a combined race track and Hippodrome in the center 
OL the City seems 10 require special motivation, and it is tempting to connect the games 
with the funeral cult centered about the shrine in the cemetery on the south side of 
the Agora. It is highly probable that the torch race at the festival of Athena Hellotis 
took place in the race track of the Agora, and even the disposition of the footrests 
in the starting lines may be explained as implying that the contestants held a torch 
in the right hand at the start of the race.”* There may have been other contests at 
the Hellotia besides the torch races, and from the wheel marks we may conclude that 
chariot races were held either at the same festival or in connection with some other 
local celebration. 

The conjecture connecting the race course with the chapel in the cemetery and 
with a cult of the dead is further confirmed by the information that the festival of 
the Hellotia was in the nature of a purification. If the supposition is justified that 
the chapel was constructed and the cult instituted to give satisfaction to the spirits 
of the dead for the encroachment upon their domain, it is obvious that the area had 
to be purified before it could be turned over to secular use. Such acts of purification 
are, in the nature of religious evolution, likely to be annually observed in connection 
with hero cults and as such become joined to festivals of the gods. In similar instances 
the hero, or the lesser of the two divinities, usually receives an initiatory sacrifice at 
the festival of the major god, and it has been suggested ™ that this probably took place 
at the Hellotia at Corinth. 

The two purifying elements that entered into purification rites were fire and 
water, and the sacrifice of a pig is frequently prescribed. It is tempting to see in the 
torch race an original purification rite by fire,” and the fact that the race took place 
in the Agora, i.e., in the area polluted by the graves, would be in keeping with such 
an explanation.” At Athens, too, where a torch race formed part of the Panathenaia, 


88 See Morgan, Joc. cit., p. 549. 8° M. P. Nilsson, Gr. Feste, p. 95. 

60 For the significance of the torch in funeral rites, see J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore 
and Ancient Greck Religion, p. 505. The torch race shows that the celebration took place at night, 
which is in keeping with the funeral character of the cult. Sacrifices to heroes were commonly held 
at night ; see Eitrem, Pauly-Wissowa, F.E., s. v. Heros, col. 1125. The torch race at the Panathenaia 
(A. Mommsen, [este, p. 106) relates to the need for artificial illumination, because the festival was 
held during the dark of the moon (rpiry pOivovtos). 

61 That the origin of the torch race is to be sought in the realm of cult rather than in that of 
sport has been pointed out by many writers on the subject. See N. Wecklein, “* Der Fackelwettlauf,” 
Hermes, VII, 1873, pp. 446 f.; E. N. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, pp. 142, 143. Cf. 
A. Martin in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiguités, III, ii, 913 f.; L. Deubner, Attische 
Feste, p. 230. Purification rites were frequently connected with torch races (cf. the relighting 
of the fires at Plataia after the war with the Persians, Plutarch, Aristeides, XX; and the fire rites 
on the island of Lemnos, which were also in the nature of an expiation for the crime committed by 
the women, N. Wecklein, loc. cit., pp. 447 f.), but in such cases it is usually the fire that has to be 
cleansed from pollution; cf. L. Deubner, op. cit., pp. 211 ff. The torch itself seems to have been 
endowed with purificatory significance, especially in the Eleusinian mysteries; cf. Deubner, of. cit., 
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the route followed by the contestants apparently led through the Agora.” We are not 
specifically told by the scholiast that water was used in the purificatory rites, but this 
may be taken for granted.“ And if we are justified in our conjecture that the torch 
race at the festival took place in the race course of the Agora, there is interesting 
material evidence to show that water played a prominent role in the celebration. This 
is furnished by the deposit of terracotta figurines discovered in a water tank at the 
edge of the race track. These are similar to the terracottas found in the South Stoa, 
but unlike those they show unmistakable signs of burning, a further indication of 
the use of fire at the festival. Having passed through this most rigorous process of 
purification, the terracottas were deposited in the tank where they were exposed to 
the lustral qualities of water. 

Nor was this water of an ordinary kind, but was doubtless regarded as possessing 
specific properties of sacral value. It was brought to the race course from a southerly 
direction, and then by a round-about way to the opposite side of the Agora. After 
passing through the tank the channel ran along the east edge of the starting line to 
its north end, and from there it skirted the northern edge of the Agora and finally 
emptied into a square basin near the Triglyph Terrace. This basin appears to be the 
last version of the Sacred Fountain, which for two or more centuries had continued 
to operate as an essential part of the cult apparatus belonging to the small apsidal 
temple to the north of the fountain. With regard to the date and function of the 
basin I quote a passage written several years before the discovery of the race track." 

“After the Old Spring had thus been buried, water still continued to be required in this 
spot. It was brought from a great distance in a well constructed stone conduit, lined with 
cement and covered chiefly by stone slabs; and almost directly over the ancient reservoir, but 
more than 7 feet higher in level, a small square basin was built. From this basin jars could 
be filled and carried straight to the door of the shrine across the buried spring and triglyphon. 
This last period, in which other water was substituted for that of the Old Spring, beginning 


perhaps about the middle of the third century B.c., continued till the Roman conquest and 
the destruction of the city in 146 B.c. 


Since no detailed study of the Sacred Fountain with its accessories has yet been 


396, 4) \ the Epitaphia 
and the Theseia at Athens. See also J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, A Joe XXII, 1901, pp, 393-419. 
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It is interesting to note that the proposed date of the channel, based on a study of the 
Sacred Spring, is approximately the same as that suggested for the second starting 
line. It is clear that the channel with its basins belongs to the last alteration of the 
race track before the Roman period, and the terracotta deposits indicate that this 
took place before the middle of the third century. If we are justified in concluding 
that the water served some ritual purpose, we must assume that it was brought in 
some other way, perhaps carried in pitchers, during the period of the first race track. 
The construction of the channel would indicate that a more abundant supply was 
required, perhaps for practical use, in the second period, but the same water would 
also fill the needs of religious observances.” 

Regarding the function served by the Sacred Fountain and the deity or deities 
worshiped in the apsidal temple several theories have been propounded which need not 
be discussed here. It is sufficient to enumerate them, in the order in which they have 
appeared in publication. The temple has been regarded as the seat of an oracle pre- 
sided over by an unnamed deity; °° as a cult place of Dionysos, in which water was 
used in the performance of a wine miracle; as a shrine of some chthonian deity, 
perhaps Ge, preceding Apollo, in which water may have served a variety of purposes; “ 
as a sanctuary of Zeus Chthonios;"™ and, most recently, the whole complex has been 
explained as serving the joint cult of Dionysos and Apollo in which wine was used to 
inspire utterances of prophecy.” 

Where so much uncertainty prevails it would be futile to propose new candidates 
for the cult. And yet, the evidence implicit in the material remains leads inevitably 
from the race track to the fountain. If there is any basis for the information resulting 
from the present inquiry into the cult associated with Athena and Poseidon in the 
Corinthian Agora, we are forced to conclude that the heroes and deities of this cult 
had something to do with the cult centering about the Sacred Fountain. And this 
conclusion does not necessarily conflict with any or all of the theories already pro- 
posed. The water, which at one point in the Agora was used to cleanse from pollution 
the worshipers and their gifts in the cult of one pair of deities, could at another 
point—if miraculously re-inforced with wine—endow the priests of some other gods 
with prophetic power. Gods, and heroes, like their present day exponents, could co- 
operate as well as disagree. 


65 There would be no conflict in such combined use of the water. Most fountains sacred to the 
gods served the practical needs of every day life. In some cases, as at Argos (Kallimachos, Hymn 
V, On the Bath of Pallas, 45-ff.), water was temporarily withdrawn from secular use at the time of 
a festival. 

66 Art and Archaeology, XIV, 1922, p. 194; A Guide to Ancient Corinth, 3rd ed., p. 61. 

67 C, Bonner, 4.J.A., XX XIII, 1929, pp. 368-375. 

68S Eitrem, Serta Rudbergiana, 1931, p. 23; Phil. Woch., LI, 1931, col. 765. 

69 J, de Waele, Gnomon, VIII, 1932, pp. 366-367; Phil. Woch., LIII, 1933, cols. 111-112. 


7G. W. Elderkin, Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 125-132. 
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A welcome confirmation of the interpretation offered here comes from a vase 
discovered in a well at the western end of the Agora.”* On an oinochoe of Corinthian 
manufacture are drawn in outline technique the figures of two runners in vigorous 


motion (Fig. 8). Each carries a vase, held in such a way as to indicate that it is filled 


Fig. 8. Corinthian Vase with Figures in Torch-and-Pitcher Race 


with some liquid. One is a kantharos, the other an oinochoe. One of the runners holds 
a lighted torch. A heavy cloak partly conceals the figures, and the exact position of 
their arms is not clear. For our purpose the action of the two men and the objects 
held in their hands are the important features of the scene. Here we have a picture 


71R. Stillwell, A.J.A., XL, 1936, p. 42, fig. 20; M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 310-312, 
no. 235, fig. 40. The suggestion offered by Humfry Payne (see M. Z. Pease, Joc. cit.) that an 
obstacle race, the equivalent of our egg-and-spoon race, is depicted, may be correct, but such a race 
could well have originated within the frame-work of religious practices. The intermixture of gaity 
and reverence in religious observances, baffling as it is to the more solemnly inclined western Euro- 
peans, was as characteristic of the ancient as it is of the modern Greeks. Cf. M. P. Nilsson, Greek 
Popular Religion, pp. 40, 100-101. 
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of a torch race of a very peculiar type,” in which not only the torch but liquid of some 
kind played a part in the contest. The shapes of the two vases, it is true, are suggestive 
of wine rather than of water, but there is no reason to believe that their use was 
restricted to one kind of liquid or to a particular function. That the race in which 
the two men engage has ritualistic significance is indicated not only by the objects in 
their hands but also by the strikingly prominent fillet worn by the younger of the 
two. We cannot wish for a better illustration of purification rites, such as we are led 
by other considerations to believe took place at the festival of Hellotis in the Corin- 
thian Agora. 

The action depicted on the Corinth vase is analogous to the dudidopizyns aydv 
at the festival of Apollo in Aigina.” Here the contestants placed on their shoulders 
earthen vessels filled with water from the spring Asopis and ran a race “ in imitation 
of heroes,” rroverkovytes Kata pipnow Tov npowv. Nilsson compares this performance 
with the torch race and points to the expiatory and purificatory use of water in 
sepulchral rites and hero cults. The race with water jars in Aigina, like the com- 
bined pitcher-and-torch race at Corinth, appears to have originated from the common 
practices at funeral celebrations. 

During the interval of a century, between the destruction of the city under 
Mummius and its rebuilding by Caesar, many of the lesser sanctuaries fell into decay 
and some of them may have been abandoned. But religious beliefs lie too deeply 
rooted in the human consciousness to disappear during the course of three generations, 
and the cult is likely to have been revived in some form after the rebuilding of the 
city, even if its original nature and significance was no longer apparent. 

When the Corinthian Agora was made over to conform to Roman tastes and 
requirements, the race course and the grandstand became buried beneath a deep 
layer of earth, and a new market, paved with marble slabs, was created. Rows of 
shops fronted by splendid marble colonnades lined the market on all sides, and a 
similar row of buildings bisected it from east to west. At the eastern end of the 
central complex a conspicuous monument arose, the remains of which have been 
described above (p. 145). A picture of this monument, preserved on coins of Corinth 


72 It is obvious that the scene on the Corinth vase does not represent a common form of torch 
race. Representations of such races on Attic vases follow, for the most part, a particular pattern, 
so much so that the suggestion has been made that most scenes of that kind draw from a common 
source of inspiration. For a brief discussion of the torch race and the important bibliography see 
Robinson and Freeman, C.V.A., U.S.A., Fasc. 6, pp. 34-35% pls. XLVI, XLVIILI. 

78 See Etym. Mag., s. v. dpdidopirys, and cf. M. P. Nilsson, Gr. Feste, pp. 172 f. 

74Tn the case of Medeia’s children Pausanias, II, iii, 7, states specifically that the sacrifices in 
their honor were no longer performed after the destruction under Mummius, although the tomb and 
the image of Terror still remained. But from Aelian, Var. Hist., V, 21, we get the contradictory 
information that the cult continued : péxpe 08 viv évayiLover rots rato! KopivOvor. It is, of course, possible 
that the cult declined in the brief interval between the periods of the two writers. See R. L. 


Scranton, Corinth I, ii, Architecture, p. 164. 
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Fig. 9. Coin of Lucius 
Verus, Showing 
Columnar 
Monument 
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from the period of the Antonine emperors, may contain a 
possible allusion to the once important races in honor of the 
dead and their horse-taming patron deities. One of these 
coins (Fig. 9) is figured in the Nunusmatic Commentary 
on Pausanias by Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner.” A tall 
column, tapering somewhat toward the top, is surmounted 
by a nude male figure holding a spear or scepter, perhaps 
the statue of an emperor in the guise of a god. At the base 
is a parapet divided into panels, and on either side are a 
horse and rider facing away from the column. The monu- 
ment has been interpreted as part of a stadium or hippo- 
drome. Its features fit remarkably well the remains of the 
columnar structure with its spreading socle at the east end 


of the Agora, and the horses would be suitable emblems of a monument the signifi- 
cance of which may hark back to pre-Roman contests in honor of gods and heroes 


of the underworld. 


In this connection another Roman monument sheds further light upon the sur- 
vival of earlier cults into Roman times. There is a fountain at the south edge of 
the Agora which may possibly have some connection with the cult whose history we 


have attempted to trace. 


It is built over the 


ruined shops of the South Stoa, a little to the 
east of the paved Roman roadway which has 
been called the Kenchrean Road. If this foun- 
tain had a predecessor, it must have been situ- 
ated in some other place. It is obvious from its 
construction that it could not have served as a 
public fountain, and the architectural> features 
(Fig. 10) point to its use in connection with 
some cult. 

The fountain proper consisted of a large 
basin, in the front and rear of which water 
flowed over parapets in a series of cascades. To 
the right and left of the basin was a small room 
with a shelf in the rear. The conjecture made 
by R. Stillwell that these rooms may have served 
as small shrines is highly plausible. It may be 
further suggested that the two bases which flank 
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Fig. 10. Roman Fountain with Double 
Shrine in South Stoa 
(From A.J.A., XL, 1986, p. 3%, fig. 10) 


aie. oN Loon, pact aud pl. L1T.Co Corinth, solv LE: 
‘6 A preliminary architectural description of the fountain was published by R. Stillwell, 4.J.A., 


XL, 1936, pp. 31-39, and pls. I and II. 
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the fountain may have held statues of the deities worshiped in the shrines. The most 
important indication that the fountain served some religious purpose is furnished by 
iMesterracouta simas trom the root of the building” (Fig. 11). They have in the 
center a spout in the form of a lion’s head, and on either side a human head in relief. 
On the left is a bearded, male head, and on the right a youthful head, probably female. 
There are two varieties of the latter. In one the hair is gathered in a bun at the top 


Fig. 11. Fragments of Sima with Heads of Deities in Relief 


of the head, in the other there is a similar bun at the neck. In both varieties a fillet 
is worn. The two heads face away from the spout in the center, so that on two 
adjoining sections of sima the male and female heads would have confronted each other. 

What names should be applied to these figures? Although no attributes are in- 
dicated, it goes without saying that they cannot be ordinary mortals, and it is highly 
probable that they are intended to represent the deities whose cult was connected with 
the fountain.” The architectural plan points to a dual cult and the same is indicated 


"tT Scattered fragments of these simas came from a restricted area along the southeastern sec- 
tion of the South Stoa, but by far the largest number came from the debris of the fountain. See 
Broneer, 4.J.A., XXXVII, 1933, pp. 562, 563, fig. 7 UX X RIX, 1935; ppuds,. sommes Ar andes: 

78 A comparable indication on the sima of the deity worshiped in the building is found on the 
temple of Artemis at Epidauros, which has dog’s head instead of lion’s head spouts. It was a 
common practice in Roman times to indicate on the terracotta roofing the nature of the building. 
Roof tiles stamped with the word SKANOOHKAS have been found in the theaters at Megal polis 
and Sparta. The Metroon in Athens was likewise labeled by stamped tiles. At Corinth have been 
found antefixes and simas bearing the stamp APPOAEISIOY, which has been interpreted as the 
name of a maker ; see Hill and King, Corinth, IV, 1, Decorated Architectural Terracottas, pp. 16, 36. 
But in view of the recent discovery of a temple of Aphrodite in the Agora, C. H. Morgan, A J.1., 
XLIII, 1939, p. 265, it seems more likely that the stamp gives the name of the temple. The use 
of plastic representations of deities on simas is more common in Italy than in Greece. See N. 
Breitenstein, Cat. Terracottas in the Dan. Nat. Mus., p. 96, and pl. 124, no. 916. 
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by the two heads on the simas.” It may be the same divine pair, whose cult was 
practised in the Agora in pre-Roman times, and the connection with the fountain 
strengthens this conjecture. But in the multitudinous changes which the cult under- 
went throughout the centuries it may be questioned how much was retained in its 
original form beyond the bare names, or whether even these remained unchanged, 
And if the heads on the sima were deliberately made without distinguishing labels, 
it is preferable that their anonymity should be respected. 

In the evolution of the cult whose history I have attempted to trace with the help 
of the monuments and the meager literary references preserved to us two factors are 
of prime importance. In the first place the hero cult practised in Hellenistic times 
appears to have originated in a cult of the dead; and, secondly, this cult was somehow 
joined to the worship of Athena Hellotis and Poseidon. The first point requires no 
elaboration. There is no fundamental distinction between a hero cult and the common 
veneration accorded the dead,*’ except in the relative importance of the worshiped 
and in the number of worshipers. It is more difficult to understand how a cult of this 
kind became associated with Athena, the horse-tamer, and how Hellotis, a Cretan 
goddess, had intruded herself into Corinthian mythology. The simplest explanation 
may be the correct one. With the gradual disappearance of the physical objects around 
which the cult originated, the origin and meaning of the religious observances fell 
into oblivion. At this stage the aetiological myth was formulated in explanation of 
the cult rites, and in this way the foreign goddess was introduced. 

It is futile to speculate on the reason why the myth took this particular form. 
It may have been composed by priests in charge of the cult or by some poet or local 
bard. The names and characters in the myth were not picked at random, but neither 
is it necessary to suppose that they were chosen after profound deliberation. Hellotis 
is obviously a foreigner at Corinth and the same is true of Kotyto, another of the 
daughters of Timandros who was at home in Thrace and was there associated with 
Artemis. The motive of the self-sacrificing maiden is a common one in popular beliefs, 
and it was here appropriately applied as an explanation for the use of fire at 
the festival. Hellotis, elsewhere—except at Marathon—identified with Europa and 
through her connected with the worship of Hera, at Corinth became associated with 
Athena Chalinitis. The incongruity in the association of the two cults was left for 
the etymologists to explain. 

In view of the probable connection of the race track and the various contests with 
the hero cult in the Agora certain features of the terracotta deposit and the hero reliefs 
acquire special significance. Chief among these is the prominence of the circular 


79 A dual cult is also indicated at the Sacred Fountain, cf. A Guide to Ancient Corinth, 3rd ed., 
p. 50, and G. Elderkin, Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 129. 

8° Cf. Furtwangler, Collection Sabouroff, Introduction, p. 19; Eitrem, Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., 
s.v. Heros, col. 1126; and see above, note 25. 
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shield. Shields were frequently used as dedications both in sanctuaries of the gods 
and in the cults of the dead,” and in some cases these represented the prizes distributed 
to victors at the festivals of gods and heroes.” At Delos. for example, a shield was 
given to the leader of the torch race, and the circular ‘ Argive shield ” is frequently 
mentioned in the lists of victories.“ Such instances would justify the conjecture that 
the shields from the deposit may have been dedicated on the occasion of victories won 
in the contests that were held in the Corinthian Agora, and this view receives addi- 
tional confirmation from the presence of the wreath on all the examples of the smaller 
type of shields.’ The fact that the festival, at which the torch races were run, was 
joined to the worship of Athena might be considered as further reason for the promi- 
nence of the circular shield.” At Argos, for example, where the shield played a 
prominent role in the cult of Hera, a sacred shield, reputed to have belonged to 
Diomedes, was ritually cleansed in the waters of Inachos together with the image 
of Athena.” 

Other representations of armor, though less prominent than the shields, may 
also be explained as referring to the contests held at the festivals. This is especially 
true of the helmet on the snake stele. The stele itself may be nothing more than a 
support for the helmet, but it may also have been thought of as the terminus in the 
race track or palaestra. It is commonly represented on red-figured vases depicting 
athletic contests.*’ It may be questioned whether any profound religious significance 
was attached to it, but the presence of the snake is symbolic of the sepulchral and 
chthonian character of the cult. A similar stele, without the helmet, is found on terra- 


81 Paul Wolters, Jahrbuch, XIV, 1899, pp. 118 ff. Votive shields have been found in other 
terracotta deposits at Corinth, notably in the small sanctuaries, “ stelai enclosures,” in the Potters’ 
Quarter; ci. Agnes Newhall, A.J.4:, XX XV, 1931, pp. 27-28, pls. 1 and Ll: 

82 W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, p. 183. 

B12 3145293 162. 31 6Sy9Or 1 R.Arnold? The. Shield-of Argos, 24/24 els 937, 
pp. 436-440. 

84 The wreath is a common device on shields figured on vases (see G. H. Chase, “ The Shield 
Devices of the Greeks,’ Harvard Studies, XIII, 1902, p. 127), but the fact that it is invariably 
found on the small shields from the deposit would seem to lift it out of the class of devices “ chosen 
purely from individual fancy or caprice.” 

85 Shields are common among the dedications to Athena on the Athenian Acropolis and at 
other sanctuaries of the same goddess. Cf. Hetty Goldman, Festchrift fiir James Loeb, pp. 67-72. 
On coins of Corinth a figure of Athena appears, either holding the shield or with the shield leaning 
against her side; cf. Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm., J.H.S., VI, 18835," ply doe he 
XCI, XCII, XCIII. In one instance she confronts a seated figure of Poseidon, ibid., pl. LI: D, LV. 
Cf. Odelberg, Sacra Corinthia, p. 26. A partly preserved painting of a similar figure with the 
shield was found in the Odeion, Broneer, Corinth, X, The Odeum, p. 63, fig. 40 and pl. XIV. 

86 This primitive Argive custom, described by Kallimachos (Hymn V, xi, 35), seems to me 
to disprove the contention of M. P. Nilsson (Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, pp. 349 ff.) that the 
shield was not regarded among the Greeks as an object of cult. 

“81 BR, N. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, figs. 88, 97, 99, 144, 188, 210. 
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cotta reliefs from Tarentum,” which have other features in common with the Corinth 
figurines. The large circular shield, too prominent to be explained as accessory with- 
out cult significance, the snake crawling up a stele, and the figure of a horse in asso- 
ciation with a male divinity or-hero and his female partner, are characteristic of the 
deposits both at Corinth and Tarentum. The similarity in this case is of particular 
importance, in view of the prominence of Poseidon and of his son Taras in the cult 
history of Tarentum. 

It is a matter of interest for the religious history of Corinth that the principal 
elements in the cult of Athena Hellotis are duplicated in another Corinthian cult, that 
of Hera Akraia. Medeia, whose children had a monument near the fountain of Glauke, 
became intimately associated with the indigenous cult of the goddess.” In one version 
of the legend the Corinthian women, in order to free themselves from the domination 
of Medeia, who was a foreigner, laid a plot against her and her fourteen children. 
The latter, seven boys and seven girls, took refuge in the temple of Hera, and there 
were slain upon the altar. The pollution of the sanctuary brought a pestilence upon 
the city, which was expiated by special sacrifices and with the dedication of seven 
boys and seven girls of distinguished families who spent a year in the temple of Hera. 
The more familiar story is that of Euripides, in which there are only two children, 
both boys, who were put to death by Medeia after they had brought the poisoned robe 
to Glauke. To quench the fire Glauke threw herself into the fountain which bore her 
name as a consequence of the event. This, too, is clearly an aetiological myth, probably 
based upon the practice of throwing terracotta images into the fountain. And the 
myth seems to indicate that these figures were first burned and then plunged into 
the water. 


The elements common to both cults are: pollution caused by a crime against 
children; ’ expiation and purification through fire and water; an annual festival in- 
stituted for the observance of these rites; and the funereal character of the celebra- 
tions. A significant feature of the myths relating to the two cults is that in each case 
a subordinate female deity or heroine is joined to the worship of a major goddess. 

One is an outright foreigner, the other has little if any cult connections with Corinth.” 
Such myths are usually explained as originating from a contamination of foreign — 
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elements of worship with native religious practices. It is always the more crude and 
inhuman rites that are regarded as foreign. May it not be that in some instances the 
opposite is the case, or that the two types of rites merely point to different stages of 
religious evolution or to a distinction in the religious practices observed by different 
strata of society ? 

There can be no doubt that Hellotis was a foreigner in Corinth, but the myth 
points to an indigenous cult which somehow had become associated with Athena. The 
name Hellotis was merely borrowed from without and introduced into the legends 
of the city. For there is nothing in the Corinth cult that suggests any connection with 
the Hellotis cult at Gortyn, except that both appear to have originated in cults of the 
dead.”” A similar development seems to have resulted in the cult of Medeia’s children. 
Whereas the mother, for all her adventures in Corinth, played a very minor role in 
the cults of the city, the cult of the children appears to have been at home there.”* The 
crude observances in their honor: the cutting of the hair and the wearing of black 
robes, are simple funeral rites raised to the status of cult practices and attached to one 
of the major shrines of Corinth. 

The two cults, of Hera and Medeia and of Athena-Hellotis, are so similar, both 
as regards their respective aetiological myths, and the functions served by fire and 
apparently also by water, that both may have originated in the same primitive rite. 
Both are specialized forms of cults of the dead.”* In one the element of mourning is 
the most prominent, in the other the celebrations attendant upon the funeral and the 
annual contests held in commemoration of the deceased. 

There is, however, one important difference in the two cults. In the case of the 
Hellotia, the festival was called after the foreign deity whose name became an epithet 
of Athena. In the other case it was the major goddess who gave the name to the 
celebration. For it appears from a scholion on Euripides’ Medeia *’ that the festival 
was called Akraia, an epithet of Hera. This would indicate that the Hellotia originated 
as an independent festival, later joined to the cult of Athena, whereas the Akraia was 
from the very beginning connected with the worship of Hera. 


°2 This is denied by some scholars, who regard the festivals both at Corinth and at Gortyn as 
consisting primarily of fertility rites. See M. P. Nilsson, Gr. Feste, p. 96; A. Lesky, Wiener 
Studien, XLV, 1926, p. 170. While this is doubtless the more prominent aspect of the Cretan 
festival, there is nothing in the Corinthian Hellotia to suggest such an explanation. Even at Gortyn, 
where the bones of Hellotis are said to have been carried about in a huge wreath, the funeral 
element is not absent. There is in reality no antithesis in the two points of view, since fertility 
rites and the worship of the dead are often joined in the same cult. 

8 Cf, Nilsson, op. cit., p. 59. 

°4 Graves, apparently dating from the same period as that of most of the graves in the Agora, 
have been found in the area later occupied by the Odeion, which was close to the monument of 
Medeia’s children. See Broneer, Corinth, X, The Odeum, pp. 10-11. 

°5 Medeia, 1379: ’Axpaia révOimos opti rapa KopwAious. See also Lesky in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., 
s.v. Medeia, col. 44, and cf. M. P. Nilsson, Gr. Feste, p. 58, note 3, where the scholiast is quoted 
as giving the name ‘Hpaia to the festival. 
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It would be useless to pretend that the present study is anything more than an 
attempt to interpret hypothetically some material data from the excavations at Corinth 
in the light of certain known cults of the city. To those who are satisfied with nothing 
short of conclusive proof and unambiguous statements concerning the nature of the 
cults the results will seem meager indeed. But if our purpose is to gain a better insight 
into the intricate pattern of ritual and belief which we call Greek religion, such a 
ramble among the scenes and objects that once formed an integral part of this pattern 
is not without value. 

To recapitulate the chief points in the discussion, if it will not render the picture 
any clearer, may at least serve the purpose of emphasizing the inner coherence of 
the religious ideas which have found their expression in the objects and the myths 
upon which the study is based. Among the material objects the terracotta figurines 
from the deposit in the Stoa and the marble reliefs to which they are related give us 
the most comprehensive picture of the cults in the Hellenistic period when they appear 
to have reached their greatest prominence. From the contents of this illustrative 
material we learn that a hero, or a pair of heroes, were the objects of veneration. 
This would suggest that the cult took its origin from a cult of the dead. 

Furthermore, the prevalence of the horse-and-rider motive and the name Zeu- 
xippos indicate that the horse played an important role in the cult. In accordance with 
the common trend of development in Greek religion we should expect a cult of this 
kind to be merged with the worship of one or more of the ma jor deities, and the choice 
must falt upon those gods whose functions correspond most closely to those of the 
hero or heroes in question. The sepulchral character of the cult and, more especially, 
the equine element point to its connection with the worship of Poseidon Hippios and 
Athena Hippia. 

That such a merger had taken place is clearly indicated by the festival of Hellotia, 
the name of which is derived from Hellotis, a cult name of Athena, associated by the 
Corinthians with the legend of Bellerophon and Pegasos. At this festival there were 
purification rites by fire, and probably by water, and a torch race formed an important 
feature of the celebration. Such practices are likely to have originated in a cult of 
the dead, as is also shown by the legend of the sisters who were burned to death in 
the temple of Athena. In this way we may trace the connection between the hero cult 
and the cult of the goddess. The male companion can be none other than Poseidon, 
who was worshiped at Corinth since earliest times as god of the horse. 

In the excavations of the Corinthian Agora we find further evidence of these 
cults in the existence of a small subterranean funeral chapel constructed at the edge 
of an early cemetery. The encroachment of the civic section upon the consecrated 
area would have been regarded as a curtailment of the prerogatives belonging to the 
dead, and the desire to placate the spirits for this inconvenience added to the customary 
rites instituted for the dead would sufficiently explain the origin of the cult in the 
Agora. The games, especially the torch race, originally part of the funeral celebra- 
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tions, would acquire additional significance as purification rites and in course of time 
become annual events attached to an already existing festival of Athena and Poseidon. 
These contests, celebrated in the area at one time occupied by the graves, have left 
evidence of their existence in the race track and hippodrome situated in the very 
center of the ancient city.” 

With the gradual disappearance of the physical objects around which the cult 
came into existence, the original reason for the festival would fade into oblivion. achis 
is the stage at which the legends would be composed in explanation of the ceremonies 
attendant upon the cult. Tales of native gods and heroes were combined with myths 
of foreign origin and woven together into a variegated fabric in which the cult prac- 
tices, no longer understood, became effectively enveloped and adorned. Through such 
a process new elements were introduced, totally foreign to the original conception, and 
these in turn would give rise to a variety of observances which had no part in the 
original celebrations. 

The continuity of the cult was certainly interrupted through the destruction of 
the city at the hands of the Romans, and only vague recollections can have remained 
at the time of the rebuilding. But many of the new settlers were doubtless descendants 
of the original population,’ and these may well have brought back with them some 
of the religious life of the Greek city which had been perpetuated by the refugees on 
foreign soil. Moreover, the more important temples were probably not altogether 
abandoned, and there are reasons to believe that a few settlers began to move in shortly 
after the destruction.’® In this way it is possible to account for the survival of some 
of the early cult practices, and the reflection of their continued existence may be traced 
among the remains from the Roman city. These remains, far more difficult to in- 
terpret than the objects from the Greek period, show the final stage in the evolution 
and decline of the hero cults in the Corinthian Agora. : 

Oscar BRONEER 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


°6 The analogy of the Roman Consualia has been pointed out above. The identity of the male 
deities, Poseidon Hippios at Corinth and Equestrian Neptune at Rome, the physical relation of 
the subterranean altar with the race track and hippodrome, and the chthonian character of the 
celebrations are striking points of similarity in the two cults. To this may be added that at Rome 
too, as at Corinth, a female deity, Ops Consiva, goddess of wealth and of the underworld, was 
associated with the male god (see G. Rhode, Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Ops, col. 750)] al he 
comparison is significant in view of the legendary relation of the Corinthian Bacchiads with the 
Tarquinii of Rome. For it was Tarquinius Priscus, the son of Demaratos, to whom tradition 
ascribed the institution of the great games and the original foundation of the Circus Maximus in 
which the shrine of Consus was situated. 

°7 Strabo, VIII, 381, states that most of the colonists belonged to the class of freedmen, ézolkous 
meppavTos TOU dreAevbepikod yevous rdelotovs, and doubtless many of these were Greeks of Corinthian 
stock. Cf. Allen B. West, Corinth, VIII, ii, Latin Inscriptions, pp. 89, 108; O. Broneer, Corinth, 
IV, ii, Terracotta Lamps, p. 98; Katharine M. Edwards, Corinth, VI, Coins, p- 6. 

8 Cf. J. de Waele, 4J.A., XXXV, 1931, pp. 410-411; J. M. Harris, Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 158. 


ROMAN RELIEF BOWLS FROM CORINTH 


The excavations at Corinth over a period of years have yielded a large number 
of fragments of the type of clay vessel herein described as Roman Relief Bowls.’ 
Among those who have published this particular kind of bowl are Courby, Pagen- 
stecher,’ Kern,’ Orsi,’ Baur,® and Philadelpheus.’ The quantity of fragments, the 
quality of the fabric and glaze, and particularly the discovery of a mould, combine 
with other factors to support the hypothesis that Corinth itself was an important 
centre of production of these bowls. Nowhere else have specimens been found in such 
abundance as at Corinth.© No adequate proof of manufacture elsewhere has as yet 
been established. It is conceivable then that Corinth’s commercial energy may have 
been responsible both for the origin and for the wide distribution of this ware. The 
following notes on the examples from Corinth also throw interesting light on the 
period in which the ware was made. And finally, in further substantiation of the 


*T am indebted to Charles H. Morgan, former Director of the American School of Classical 
Studies, for permission to publish this material from Corinth. Many helpful criticisms and sug- 
gestions during the course of its preparation were offered by Oscar Broneer, Gladys Davidson, 
Arthur Parsons, and Lucy Talcott, and I am very grateful to each of them for their patience and 
advice. Wulf Schaefer drew the profiles j shel ah ed 7a, 

A corpus of this ware is to be published by F. Eichler of the Kunsthistorisches Museum in 
Vienna. Therefore the content of this article is confined to material from Corinth with supple- 
mentary reference to similar material from museums or excavations in other places, namely, Athens, 
Eleusis, Patras, Nikopolis, Delphi, Tanagra, Melos, Antioch, Alexandria, Pergamon, Spalato, 
Syracuse,-Rome, Klagenfurt, Paris, Brussels. In the light of Eichler’s comprehensive knowledge 
of provenance and character many problems concerning these bowls will be solved. No attempt 
has here been made, therefore, at a complete compilation of all examples of this ware; neither has 
a list been made of all the occurrences of each scene, except in so far as the extra- Corinth material 
is of value in interpreting the scenes on the Corinth fragments. 

: Les 3 vases grecs a reliefs, pp. 438-447. A bowl from Alexandria, from the Musée de Rave- 
stein in Brussels, from Melos in the British Museum, from Eleusis in the Eleusis Museum, two. 
fragments from Delphi in the Museum at Delphi, two fragments from war and eben in the 
National Museum, Athens. 

* Expedition Ernst von Sieglin, I, pp. 197, 198, and pls. XXIL XXIII, The t bow! frc 
Alexandria and the bowl from Brussels, same as Courby. 7 ; mS 
* Eleusinische PETAL Hall es and 1910. The bowls from PEE Melos; disc 
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place of manufacture I venture to set 
forth heretofore unsuggested interpreta- 
tions for some of the scenes which deco- 
rate these bowls.’ 

The shape of the Roman Relief 
bowl is that of a pyxis, most closely 
resembling Dragendorff’s Form 30.” 
dhestoorsts nearly flats the low ring 
foot 1s inset and the bottom frequently 
decorated with one or more concentric 
incised circles within the foot ring and 
dmeiatsedsdoteietne centre. <lheslip: is 
generally finished with a single or double 
imouldine (Higa 2). Lhe main, zone of 
decoration is bounded at the bottom by 
a moulding which may be merely incised 
and rounded, striated, or adorned with 
beading (Fig. 3). The moulded relief 
decoration is undoubtedly derived from 
a metallic prototype.” The question of 
the origin of the decoration, however, as 
well as of the shape will be left to Eichler 
whose study of the entire corpus of this 
ware will enable him to reach a more 
satisfactory conclusion than may be 
drawn from the material at my disposal. 

None of the examples known to me 
bears any trace of a handle, with the 
exception of a fragment in the Museum 
at Pergamon (Fig. 4). Unfortunately 
a close examination of this sherd was not 
possible. If it is rightly identified with 
Corinth’s Group III, it should be noted 


Fig. 1. Group II. Battle Scenes 


9T have avoided the use of the term ‘ Homeric’ which has sometimes been applied to these 
bowls. A single example among the Homeric bowls published by Robert (‘‘ Homerische Becher,” 
Berlin Winckelmanns programm, 50, p. 64, ¢) is decorated with scenes from the labors of Herakles, 
as are the Corinth bowls of Group I. But with this exception the Corinth bowls are as distinct 
in subject as they are in shape, style, and date from Robert’s relief bowls of the Hellenistic period. 
10 Bonner Jahrbiicher, XCVI, 1895, pl. II, 30. This has been pointed out by Oswald and 


Price, Terra Sigillata, p. 88. 


11 Baur, 4.J.A., XLV, 1941, p. 245, reports that Zahn believes that “ this class was influenced 
by Roman relief bowls in glass which were blown into moulds.” 
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for its several outstanding deviations from the usual characteristics. It has definite 
evidence for a vertical handle which broke off at the two joins. The side flares 
slightly to meet the base moulding. The closest parallel is the mould from the Louvre 


(Fig. 19). 


The-clay, almost universally in the Corinthian examples of this ware, is a fine 
soft yellowish buff which sometimes has.a pink tinge, sometimes is greyish and harder 
where the firing has been overdone. The glaze is for the most part a dull red-orange, 
subject to frequent brownish-black blotches due to imperfect firing. On certain 
examples the glaze has a distinctly metallic appearance, particularly in the hollows 
of the moulded relief where it collects thickly. The glaze appears to have been applied 
evenly on the exterior by dipping, on the interior with a brush, the strokes of which 
are evident in the bottom as well as on the sides.” 


** The procedure of glazing must have been somewhat as follows: the bowl was held by spread 
fingers on the inside and lowered into the glaze until the rim was submerged and some of the liquid 
began to drip down inside. These drip marks occur frequently. They were painted over by swift 
and careless brush strokes. The bowl then was placed on the wheel and the interior painted as it 
revolved. This accounts both for the evenness of the stroke following the grain of the wheel-turned 


clay and for the occasional rough-finish brush strokes applied in the bottom after the wheel stopped 
turning. 


ROMAN RELIEF BOWLS 


The decoration consists of a frieze of 
scenes in low moulded relief. The matrix 
for each scene was made separately so 
that the relative positions of scenes in the 
mould could be varied in an infinite number of 
ways. The sequence of scenes, in so far as it 
is possible to determine from the examples 
known to me, seems to be without significance, 
but it is important for the purpose of identi- 
fying bowls from the same mould. Figures 
may be from the same matrix but have been 
arranged in varying positions in each mould. 
ihuseeorsGroup Lio (Chic: 87), 42 running 
warrior, has been placed lower down in the 
decorated zone on the bowl from Tanagra ™ 
than he appears on the Corinth examples ( Fig. 
Om eancelisi he Aeainescene a of Group 
III, a satyr carrying off a maenad (Fig. 16 m) 
on the bowl from Athens “ is placed on its side, 
so that at first glimpse it looks like a wrestling 
match. The club, now at the top, is obliterated 
among vine tendrils, the feet project over the 
vines on the right. Whether this phenomenon 
is accidental or intentional is uncertain—proba- 
bly the former, although m in its new position 
is quite convincing 1f not altogether apropos. 
All variations in arrangements of scenes have 
been noted in the catalogue for each group. 

The decoration, in an impressionistic style, 
which is the particularly distinctive feature of 
these Corinth bowls, falls into four categories : 
scenes representing the labors of Herakles, 
Group I 1 to4; scenes of a battle, Greeks versus 
Barbarians, Group II] 1 to 18; scenes of a 
Dionysiac character, Group III 1 to Zieand 
scenes of hunting, Group IV 1 to 3. 


18 Courby, Les vases grecs a reliefs, p. 444. 
14 National Museum no. 15306. Unpublished. 
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Fig. 3. Base Mouldings 
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GROUP I, LABORS OF HERAKIERS 


Four fragments of Roman Relief bowls at Corinth are decorated with repre- 
sentations of eight of Herakles’ labors (Fig. 5). There are no duplicates in the 
collection, but a few examples from elsewhere aid in substantiating our interpretation. 

I1. CP 523. Figs. 5 and 6. Fragment, nearly half the bowl, preserved to base moulding. Fine 
yellow buff clay, blackish orange metallic glaze. Preserved height, 0.067 m. ; diameter of rim, 
0.142 m. Nothing of the lower moulding or the foot is preserved; the upper moulding is separated 


from the decorated zone by a slight sharp ridge and another similar ridge separates the flat moulding 
from the faceted rim. 


The first scene, a, shows Herakles killing 
the Stymphalian birds. Herakles, wearing the 
lion’s skin, is leaning back as he lets fly an arrow. 
The birds here resemble ducks, judging from 
wings and head. The two uppermost are about 
to join their pierced and falling companions. 

Next is Herakles about to dispatch a nude 
woman who falls back against her dying steed 
(Fig. 6b). She is holding out a long garment 
which is undoubtedly the girdle Herakles has 
come £0 Seize trom Hippolyta, Oueen*or the 
Amazons ; presumably this is Hippolyta herself. 
The object directly above her averted head re- 
mains unidentified until a less blurred example 
of this scene from the same mould may be found. 
Herakles carries the lion skin on his left arm while brandishing the club in his right 
hand. The bow is cast behind him, and the quiver is out of sight. The two figures 
in this scene are slightly smaller than the two figures of the hero a and c, in order 
to fit within the same allotment of space. Three rather sketchy trees in the back- 
ground indicate a wood. 

The third scene on this fragment represents Herakles in the act of cleansing 
the stables of King Augeus, by diverting the Alpheus river from its channel into 
the stalls (Fig. 6c). With his lion’s skin floating back from his shoulders, bow and 
quiver on the ground beside him, he lunges forward, one knee on a basket,"® to cut 


Fig. 4. Pergamon Fragment of Roman 
Relief Bowl Showing Scene f? 
and Traces of Handles 


* The inventory number, preceded by C(orinth) P(ottery), follows the catalogue numbers; 
the latter will be used throughout for the sake of convenience. Group I receives an Arabic number 
prefixed by I, Group IIT an Arabic number prefixed by II, and so forth. The Arabic numbers are 
consecutive only within the group. 

* Concerning the basket, Pagenstecher suggests (Expedition Ernst von Sieglin, II, p. 198) 
that it “dem lysippischen Herakles von Tarent als Ruhesitz nach vollbrachten Arbeit zugeteilt 
war.” But here it is obviously intended for a more practical usage. 
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the new channel for the river. The instrument he uses resembles the hoe or mattock 
with spade-like point in use today. The basket is probably intended for collecting 
and removing dirt, as is the custom in modern excavations. The pile of small objects 
before him probably represents the chips and clods of dung flying before the energy 
of his labor. 

These three scenes occupy one half of the bowl. Another three which were placed 
on the missing half undoubtedly were the Lion, the Hydra, the Cerynean Stag or 
the Erymanthean Boar, for that is the combination following this same sequence on a 
bowl from Alexandria,’ which is the only complete bowl known to me to be identical 
with I 1, and quite possibly from the same mould. 


12. CP 1860. Fig. 5. Base fragment including foot to centre. Fine dull buff clay; metallic 
purplish-brown glaze, much worn. Preserved height, 0.035 m.; diameter of foot, 0.09 m., of base 
0.124m. The foot is a low rounded ridge sloping gradually to a flat base decorated with three 
concentric circles and a raised dot in the centre. The base moulding is set off by incised grooves and 
decorated with a row of parallel slanting lines (Fig. 3b). 


Of the labors represented only a very small portion is preserved. On the right 
is the Cerynean Stag (Fig. 6d). Here the hero has laid aside his bow and quiver, 
the lower ends of which we see. He is bestriding the stag from behind, reaching to 
grasp its golden horns and throw it to the ground.”* Next to the bow hangs a long 
tufted tail, dangling from the lion skin over Herakles’ shoulder. A human leg from 
just below the knee appears treading on the club which also Herakles has flung aside 
in this hand-to-horn grapple with the creature. Just to the right of Herakles’ foot 
are the hind hooves of an animal of the deer family. 

The episode of the Boar is recognizable from the scanty clues appearing to the 
left of the above scene (Fig. 6¢). An object like a basin rests on the ground; a 
human foot stands in front of its left edge; farther to the left is another foot; next 
to it rests Herakles’ bow. Scenes showing Herakles stuffing the boar into a large 
jar, on top of Eurystheus, whose frightened face peers out over the top, are common 
in black-figured painting. On the Corinthian fragment there is a small trace of a 
figure above or within the pithos, probably the harrassed monarch Eurystheus 
himself. 


13. CP 1638. Figs. 2,5, and 6. Fragment from rim to base moulding. Soft fine orange- 
buff clay; dull light orange glaze. Preserved height, 0.069 m. ; diameter of rim, 0.15 m. Found with 
lamps of Type XXVII. The moulding is exactly the same as that of I 1, except that the lip is 
straight outside and slopes down inside, making the actual rim a dull point instead of a faceted 
surface (Fig. 2). The clay has a similar fine texture, but is more of a cinnamon color and the glaze 
tends to flake from the clay surface as in Corinthian fabrics of all periods. 


17 Pagenstecher, op. cit., IH, 3; pls. XXII, XXIII, p. 197. Subject: Lion, Hydra, Boar, Stag, 
Birds, Amazon, Stables. 
18 Cf. Pagenstecher, of. cit., pl. XXIII, from which this and the following restorations are made. 
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The quest of the Apples of the Hesperides is here represented (Higs6:f) tne 
scene has a few trees at the extreme left. Herakles in full panoply strides to the 
right. His right arm brandishes the club behind his head; his left arm, outstretched, 
holds the bow with lion skin draped over arm and hand in such a way as to mask 
and protect them. His quiver, with arrows protruding from it, is slung over the 


Fig. 7. Roman Relief Bowl in Brussels 


left shoulder. The lion’s head and its shaggy hide are clearly indicated, and the tail 
is shown trailing on the ground between Herakles’ feet. The club itself is quite 
realistic, studded with large knots. Of Herakles’ adversary not much remains, but 
the single leaf and branch are enough to indicate a special kind of tree, and the large 
round blob is clearly one of the golden apples. We may assume that the guardian 
serpent Ladon is coiled around the trunk waiting for Herakles to strike the first 
blow. The complete bowl in the Musée de Ravestein comes to our assistance in 
reconstructing the remainder of the scene. Herakles here is in the same position as 


1° Courby, of. cit., pp. 438, 439, fig. 94, and p. 441. This bowl was first published by Klugmann, 
Annali dell’ Inst., 1864, pl. U. It is no. 524 in the “ Notice” of the Musée de Ravestein, a collection 
within the Musée Cinquentenaire (Musées royaux d’art et d’histoire, Brussels). I am indebted to 
Prof. C. L. Morey for the photograph of this bowl shown in Fig. 7. 
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on the Corinth piece. Just below and to the right of his arrow is a small plant with 
long leaves, an infinitesimal trace of which remains on our example. The dragon is 
curled four times around the tree trunk, the rest of his tail coiled artistically at the 
right. The tree bears five large leaves and as many apples. At the extreme right is 
a tree of the cypress species, intended perhaps, by reason of the contrast in size, to 
lend depth of focus to the landscape. To the six of Herakles’ labors thus far repre- 
sented on the Corinth fragments of Group I may then be added two more: Herakles 
bringing Kerberos from the lower world and the taming of the wild horses of King 
Diomedes of Thrace, which, as represented in the bowl, Figure 7, follow scene f. 

14. CP 1637. Figs. 5 and 6. Fragment from centre base nearly to rim. Fine orange-buff clay ; 
dull light orange glaze, slightly metallic in the hollows. Preserved height, 0.061 m.; diameter of 
base, 0.12 m.; of foot, 0.09m. Found with lamps of Type XXVII. The base is identical with that 
of I 2, with the addition of a slight groove in the bottom of the foot itself; the centre is lacking. 
The lower moulding also is similar to I 2, but lacks the striated decoration. 

Two other exploits of Herakles are here shown. At the extreme left we see a 
part of the first labor, the capture of the Nemean Lion (Fig. 6 g, restored according 
to the Alexandria bowl; see note 18). The beast is half crouching on its hind legs, 
tail curving down between its paws, thick bushy mane along its back. We must 
restore the figure of Herakles at the left, leaning forward and wrestling closely with 
the lion. The section of well-built wall that appears behind the animal cannot be 
interpreted except as a topographical background to this famous episode, and may 
have been intended to represent the rocky den at Nemea where Herakles is reputed 
to have bearded the lion. 

Two cypress trees separate this scene from the next which shows Herakles in 
combat with the Lernean Hydra (Fig. 6/1). Bits of clay adhering to the bowl have 
detracted from the otherwise unusually careful modeling and precise detail of this 
scene. Herakles, his bow and quiver laid aside in the usual pictorial manner, is about 
to bring his club down on the serpentine heads of the monster while he takes a step 
forward with his left foot to strengthen the power of his blow. With his left arm 
protected by the lion’s skin, the head and dangling paws of which are visible, he holds 
the writhing Hydra in his left hand preparatory to striking it. One of its heads 
appears to be biting at his upraised foot. The scene terminates in another group of 
trees of which one trunk is seen at the right.” 

As Courby suggests,” the krater found at Tenea and now in the Berlin Museum, 
dating from the fourth century B.c., shows Herakles and the lion in nearly the same 
pose as on this Corinth bowl of some five hundred years later; the Kerberos episode 
is nearly exact, as is the Hydra, except that in the latter the figures are reversed. 


20 The sequence of these scenes is identical also with the bowl from Alexandria, Pagenstecher, 
op. cit., pl. XXIII. 
21 Courby, op. cit., p. 195. 
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The scheme of “ laying aside” certain attributes merely by hanging them in the air 
was introduced by the early vase painters, and continued to be used throughout the 
evolution into a more plastic manner of representation of scenes. While progress 
was made in certain lines such as suggesting perspective of trees by varying sizes, 
and by attempting third dimension as in the scene with the Stag where Herakles is 
shown astride—this 1s even more admirably illustrated in scenes of Group I1—the 
problem of showing the necessary attributes such as Herakles’ bow, quiver and club, 
particularly when they were not in use, was not so easy to solve in this new technique, 
and consequently here the pictorial method still prevailed. Courby suggests Theodorus, 
Panainos, and Theon of Samos as original painters from whom the toreutic artists 
might have derived their inspiration for the forerunner of this Roman Relief bowl. 
These men were known to have painted scenes from the Jliad and Odyssey, as well as 
the exploits of Herakles.” It is interesting to note, by comparison with black and 
red-figured representations of the same theme, that the classical arrangement of the 
exploits of Herakles continues to be followed clear into late Roman art. That the 
subject of Herakles’ labors should be treated in this later, local technique is logical 
enough, in view of the importance and significance of the Herakles tradition in the 


Corinthia. 


GROUP II. BATTLE SCENES 


Eighteen fragments of Roman Relief bowls are decorated with representations 
of battle scenes which appear to commemorate some specific martial event. What 
this might be we shall surmise after a brief description of the fragments. A complete 
catalogue of Group IT will be found following the description. 

The bowl II 18 (Fig. 1) is the most completely preserved though not the most 
carefully made specimen of the entire collection, lacking only scenes 1 and /™ which 
are supplied on several other fragments. The scenes are described as they appear on 
II 18, with reference to other examples for clarification of individual scenes where 
necessary. Sample sketches of each scene appear in Figure 8. The background is 
sometimes treated as a meadow with long wavy grooves in the clay to represent the 
terrain. At other times the ground is quite plain, but in both cases a forest is always 
indicated, usually by a cypress tree, as in Group I, occasionally also by the spreading 
frond-like tree found in Group III. 

Scene a shows a warrior dressed-in a loose blouse, holding a shield in his left 
hand as a protection for the nude and wounded man whose limp body he is supporting 
with his right hand. 

Between a and g there is a section missing, probably scene b. 


22 Courby, op. cit., p. 324. 
23T have adopted throughout the lettering of scenes used by Kern, Eleusinische Beitrage, 
pp. 14 ff., with the addition of hi, h2, and k. 
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Scenes b and d are very much alike. In each a mounted rider gallops to the left 
in a realistic show of great haste, his cloak streaming from his shoulders, his left 
hand grasping the reins while the right holds his spear aloft, poised for release. He 
wears a ctirass and short tunic. These figures have emerged so crudely from the 
mould that it is impossible to tell if they issued from the same matrix or two separate 
matrices. The differences in the horses’ tails, and relative position of riders’ arm to 
horses’ head are so slight as to give ground for the belief that these are one and the 
same scene perhaps retouched after leaving the mould. On IT 2 (Fig. 9) as well as 
on II 18 both forelegs of the horse appear, whereas in others, notably 11 4 (Figy 9), 
though there is ample space, one leg has been omitted. On Il 4a curious circle appears, 
incised or moulded beneath the horse.” 

On the other side of the break the frieze continues with scene g. This is an odd 
group, and unique among the Corinth examples of this ware. A nude seated figure 
supports himself with one hand while with the other he presses his wounded side. 
The figure behind him is standing dressed in a blouse like that of the warrior in 4a, 
and blows a large trumpet which he holds in both hands. This scene suggests a 
significance similar to that of Charlemagne’s Roland and his horn. It appears more 
clearly on I1 6 (Fig. 9) where the trumpeter is obviously blowing hard with puffed 
cheeks. In this case the details must have been sharply retouched after removal of 
the bowl from the mould. 

Next appears one of two figures that are not found on any other examples 
from Corinth. The scene 11 appears to be a rider in the act of reining in his horse, 
while 12, which occurs farther around in the frieze, is a similar rider who is spurring 
on his steed to escape a pursuer whose horse is seen in the background. Each of the 
figures wears the tunic and cuirass; each has a helmet and mailed sleeves.” 

Scene [il is followed by d, described above, which in turn precedes e. This is a 
group of two combatants. The nude conquered figure at the right is half sitting on 
the ground with his left arm above his head, yielding to his adversary who grips him 
by the hair and appears about to run him through with the dagger. The victor is 
attired in a short tunic, cuirass and helmet like those of the rider in scenes b and d. 

Scene k, following e, shows two warriors, one nude, the other wearing tunic and 
cuirass. The latter holds a club poised to strike; his opponent holds a similar weapon 


24 This occurs also on a bowl from Tanagra (Athens, National Museum, no. 2106, Courby, 
op. cit., pp. 443-444) between » and g and in the middle of the decorated zone. It is too small for 
a fallen shield and too carefully indicated to be an accident of manufacture. This scene occurs also 
on two fragments from Antioch, the clay and glaze of which are so like the Corinth pieces as to 
make it appear that they came originally from Corinth. The opportunity of examining the Antioch 
sherds was courteously granted by F. Waage, at Princeton. 

25 On the bowl from Patras (Athens, National Museum, no. 2115, Courby, op.cit., p. 443) 
a rider pulls up his horse as he gallops to the right; a second figure has fallen, and his horse has 
come to its knees in the foreground. 
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in the same attitude and protects himself by a round shield, roughly decorated with a 
quartering. This scene too is unique on I] 18 from Corinth though it occurs twice 
in the Agora in Athens,” the two contestants being separated on each of these and 
therefore deriving from separate matrices. 

Scene c, following k on II 18, shows a fallen horse whose rider lies in a limp 
attitude across the animal.” The wood is canonically represented; the large object 
which rises from the ground directly in front of the horse may be intended for a 
tree, or for another figure striking the fallen man. Scene 116 (Pig. 9) 1s the only 
other fragment from Corinth with this 
scene preserved, showing the man’s leg 
over the rear of the horse and his 
shoulders above, a position which could 
conceivably be blurred into such an a- 
nomaly as that on IT 18.” 

Scene c is followed by 2 and 8, the 
only scene to be repeated. This completes 
the frieze of scenes on IT 18. 

Bowls II 2 and II 11 (Fig. 9) fur- 
nish scene f, a nude warrior with bushy 
om! hair running to the right with a sword 


omascenes 
pee ena 


Fig. 10. Roman Relief Bowl No. II 8 held high in his right hand and a large 

shield on his left arm. On II 2 the figure 

is placed so that he appears to be running very rapidly, on II 11 he is kneeling on 
the ground. 

I15 (Fig. 9) introduces a new scene, unique among the Corinth pieces. Scene ? 
represents a standing woman holding a baby to her breast to protect it, by an enormous 
shield in her left hand, from the battle raging in the forest around her. 

Scene | occurs twice in Corinth on I18 (Fig. 10) and 1LLOs Chios 9) eam 
apparently nude man, smaller than the other figures, is crouching forward on his 
shield, either as one wounded, or preparing to charge. This figure is most recognizable 
on the bowl from Patras where it is placed in the background and gives a fine con- 
ception of spatial depth to the scene. On each of the Corinth fragments it is crowded 
to the foreground beneath b and is poorly moulded. 


2% Inv. Nos. P 3152c and P8319. The latter fragment has additional decoration of several 
small crosses (4) between /: and b and preceding f. These appear to have been scratched on the 
bowl as an afterthought and may have some early Christian significance, though I should hesitate 
to hazard such a suggestion further unless these symbols appeared more consistently. 

# On the bowl from Patras (see note 24) a shady tree spreads its branches above the dying 
warrior. 

28 In the Museum of Antiquities at Alexandria is a fragment (No. 6628, unpublished) of this 
ware showing parts of scenes b and c. 
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As Courby has suggested,” it seems evident, in all these examples of combat 
which characterize Group IJ, that the scenes reflect a battle of no little consequence 
with a barbarian people. The blouse worn in scenes a and g, the coiffure of f and a, 
the nudity of six of the figures, and particularly the poignant episode of the woman 
nursing her child in the midst of such adversity, all incline toward the hypothetical 
motive of a conflict between a savage and a civilized race, perhaps Romans, perhaps 
Greeks, who wear armor and fight on horseback with swords and spears. It seems 
logical that the event which furnished the inspiration for this was an important 
historic episode that really occurred. It remains to find the actual historical occasion 
which could have interested and affected the people sufficiently to find a place on their 
pottery. The conflict between Roman and barbarian is a familiar theme throughout 
the Roman world. Monumental records of such battles and conquests appear on 
triumphal arches, columns and sarcophagi.*” However the use of these scenes by the 
Corinthian mould-makers indicates some event nearer home, rather than the mere 
adaptation to small scale of a theme developed purposely for large scale decoration. 
Such an event might be found in the invasion of the Costobocs, a tribe of barbarians 
living in the region north of Dacia and outside the then boundaries of the Roman 
empire. 

The Costobocs * sided with the confederacy of German and Sarmatian tribes 
which made war on the Roman Empire in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. The invasion 
of the Costobocs probably took place during the course of that war, i.e., between 
A.p. 168 and 175 or 180, when Commodus succeeded to the throne. Frazer suggests 
that the invasion was probably due to an attack by the Astingi which drove the 
Costobocs from their lands and compelled them to seek new territory for which they 
turned south to Greece. They are reported to have gone “ through Macedonia to 
the very heart of Greece where they plundered and destroyed the Periclean temple 
of the mysteries at Eleusis.” *° Pausanias’ own record is as follows: “ The robber 
horde of the Costobocs, who overran Greece in my time, came to Elatea, among other 
places : but here a certain Mnesiboulos collected a band of men, and, after slaughtering 
many of the barbarians, fell in the fight. This Mnesiboulos won various victories in 
running; in particular at the 235th Olympiad (in the year 161) he won the foot-race 
and also the double race with the shield. There is a bronze statue of him at Elatea 


in the Street of the Runner.” ™ 


2° Courby, op. cit., p. 445. 

80 A perusal of Reinach’s Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains (e. g., pp. 99, 1; 261, 1; 331, 1) 
reveals that there is abundant corroborative material of this sort, which it is not the function of 
this article to list. 

81 Pausanias, X, 34, 5; Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, V, pp. 429-430; Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Kostoboken, cols. 1504-1507. 

82 Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. XI, p. 354. 

38 Pausanias, X, 34, 5. 
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It is, then, plausible that the hectic and realistic scenes of combat represented 
on these bowls may be the influence of the consternation wrought in Greece by this 
invasion of the Costoboes, and the lasting reminder of a sudden onslaught which cost 
the life of a famous athletic hero. Mnesiboulos must have been well known throughout 
the country, for it was only a short time before, in 161, that he won his Olympic 
victory. Further indication of the likelihood of this supposition is to be found in 
the record of a prefect of a battalion “* that had fought in Achaia, Macedonia, and 
Spain against the Costobocs. His presence shows that the invasion was serious enough 
to necessitate the presence of regular troops, and therefore quite possibly of sufficient 
local importance to be featured on local pottery. 


List oF Bowts or Group II, BATTLE SCENES 


II 1. C-35-898. Figs. 8, 9. Fragment of rim. Sandy light buff clay; smooth rather shiny red 
glaze. Preserved height, 0.04 m.; diameter of rim, 0.104m. Scene: 
d. Found in stratum above that containing coins of Augustus, pro- 
viding loose post-quem date for the ware. 


II 2. CP 1647. Figs. 8,9. Fragment of rim to foot. Hard sandy 
orange-buff clay; dull orange glaze worn off on projecting surfaces. 
Preserved height, 0.078 m.; diameter of rim, 0.12 m. Scenes: d, e, f. 


II 3. CP 1645. Figs. 8, 9. Fragment of rim to foot. Hard fine 
buff-orange clay; dull light orange glaze. Preserved height, 0.066 m. ; 
diameter of rim, 0.104 m. Scenes: d, g. 


14. C-34-319. Figs. 8, 9. Fragment of base. Sandy orange- i 
buff clay; dull light orange glaze. Preserved height, 0.05 m.; diame- Figs le Romanpheliet 


ter of base, 0.10m. Scenes: a, b. Found in Roman fill with lamps ; 
of Type XXVII. Bowl No. II 7 


I15. C-29-40. Figs. 8, 9. Rim fragment. Fine sandy yellow-buff clay; metallic brown-red 
glaze. Preserved height, 0.057 m.; diameter of rim, 0.12 m. Scenes: i, a. 


IL 6. C-34-2424. Figs. 8,9. Fragment near base. Sandy light buff clay; metallic purple-brown 
glaze. Preserved height, 0.04 m.; preserved width, 0.027 m. Scenes: g, c. 


I17. C-34-331. Figs. 8, 11. Fragment of rim to foot. Sandy orange-buff clay: dull light red 
glaze. Preserved height, 0.035 m.; diameter of rim, 0.10m. Scene: doubtful, probably variant of b. 
It occurs on such a small scale and so poorly moulded as to be hardly recognizable. The horseman 
has no spear, but his costume is the same. The trees toward which he rides are dissimilar, having 
long branches with leaves. The rim and base moulding, as well as the fabric of this piece, indicate 
its affinity with the Roman Relief bowls as a class, though the scene itself appears to be unique. 


IL 8. C-27-80. Figs. 8, 10. Fragment of base with lower part of relief. Soft orange-buff clay ; 
thin light orange glaze, nearly all worn off. Preserved height, 0.055 m.; diameter of base, 0.116 m. 
Scenes: a, b with J below. From Roman tomb with lamps Type XXVII and some imitation Arretine 
pottery. 


pC ialrae Lo lS: 
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ad = OS- Wee 2 Bae 4 
: IL9=. G37 1495a, b. Figs. 8, 9. Fragment near base and fragment near rim. Sandy yellow- 
buff clay; dull light orange glaze. Preserved height, 0.034 m.; diameter of base, 0.12 m., of rim 
aa ey > Q Bray AQ: =F 
fragment, 0.038 m. Scenes: / with b above, and b alone. 


112. C-29-43. Figs. 8, 9. Fragment including part of foot and relief near base. Hard pink- 
buff clay; smooth dull orange-red glaze. Preserved height, 0.02 m.; diameter of base, 0.066 m. 


Scene : a? This fragment seems to be an exception to the canonical shape of these bowls, for the 
foot is sharply edged and stands higher and squarer than the others. 


1113. C-27-43. Figs. 8, 9. Fragment of relief. Sandy yellow-buff clay; dull red-orange glaze. 
Preserved height, 0.038 m.; preserved width, 0.035m. Scenes: d, a. Found with lamp Type 
XXVIII. 


1114. CP 1647 a. Figs. 8, 9. Fragment of relief. Soft orange-buff clay; thin dull red-orange 
glaze. Preserved height, 0.04 m.; preserved width, 0.044 1m. Scene: d. 


1115. C-36-1804. Fragment of relief to base moulding. Fine yellow-buff clay; dull orange 
glaze. Preserved height, 0.04 m.; preserved width, 0.04m. Scene: b, Fig. 8. 


1116. C-37-1613. Fragment of relief to foot. Sandy yellow-buff clay; shiny slightly metallic 
red glaze. Preserved height, 0.03 m.; diameter of base, 0.10m. Scenes: b, c? Fig. 8. 


1117. C-37-1467. Fragment near rim. Hard sandy orange-buff clay; shiny metallic red glaze. 
Preserved height, 0.043 m.; preserved width, 0.03 m. Scene: cr Fig. 8. 


11 18.°° Figs. 1, 8. Nearly complete bowl, lacking only segment of rim and side, and chip of 
side. Sandy light red clay; harsh shiny orange-red glaze, interior a dull buff. Height, 0.08 m. ; 
diameter of rim, 0.138 m., of foot, 0.09 m. Scenes: a, b, lacuna, g, Wied ca Raceicwm Us 


GROUP Il (RITUALISTIC SCENES 


The scenes of this group have been discussed in detail by Kern,*® whose lettering 
is followed throughout. Of the fifteen scenes which he enumerates all occur on the 
fragments from Corinth. This group has either a background of long vertical ten- 
drils twisting and spiraling across the top, or a fringe of grasses along the fore- 
ground, and often both motives occur. The only complete bowl of this group and of 
this ware as a whole, from Corinth, is in the Stoddard Collection in the Y ale Gallery 
of Fine Arts, Fig. 12.°° The best preserved fragment, however, III 1, gives seven 
of these ritualistic scenes. (Fig. 13, scene g does not show in the photograph. ) 

Scene g (Fig. 16), occurring only once at Corinth, shows a partly draped man 
or woman carrying a pitcher (?) m the right hand and a plate (?) in the left. The 


35 Found in a dog’s grave, Corinth excavations of 1926, and included in this article through 


the courtesy of T. Leslie Shear. 

86 Fleusinische Beitrige, Halle, 1910. Courby (op. cit., p. 440) derived his pastoral interpreta- 
tion of these scenes of Group III from the bowl in the British Museum, from Melos, and the 
Eleusis bowl, both of which were previously described by Kern. 

87 See Note 6. 
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Fig. 12. Roman Relief Bowl from 
Corinth in the Stoddard Col- 
lection, New Haven 


figure approaches a pillar having a round object 
at the top, possibly intended for a herm. Scene e, 
following, shows a figure, perhaps a satyr, attired 
in a short kilt, pulling the bough of a tree or vine 
toward him to pluck the fruit. Beside him stands 
a curly-legged table on which are objects resem- 
bling fruits or other foods. The object on the table 
at the left, clearly visible in III 11 (Fig. 14) is a 
pine cone, symbolic attribute of the Dionysiac 


38 


cult 

Scene ¢ seems consistently to be followed by f, 
implying perhaps some intentional connection be- 
tween the two, although the figure ine has his 
back turned to f. This scene is the strongest clue 
to the character of these motifs. A bearded figure 
with draped garment stands before a curiously 
shaped altar or pedestal on which is a macrophallic 
statue, possibly Priapus.*” On III 7.(Fig. 15) the 
priest appears to be holding a knife in his left hand 
while his thyrsos hes on the ground before the 
statue. In III 11 (Fig. 14) a eracetiul tendril of 
ivy 1s draped over the foot of the statue. 

Scene 1 shows two women with long skirts, 
engaged in suspending some long narrow objects. 
The one on the right kneels toward a pile on the 
ground while her companion, with a bundle on her 
back, stoops to pick it up. Large loops of material 
are hung from the trees behind. A thyrsos gar- 
landed with a fillet has been stuck into the tree 
at the left. This ceremony is undoubtedly con- 
nected in some way with the Dionysiac ritual. In 
sculptural representations of this character such 
scenes occur not infrequently.” ; 

On III 1 (Fig. 13). 1 is followed by c. A 
woman. walks with drapery billowing behind her 


(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) anda thyrsos over her left shoulder. A male figure, 


*S Reinach, Répertoire des peintures grecques et romaines, XXII, p. 118, 6. Statue of a bearded 
Dionysos with offerings such as a pine cone on a table. . 

*Apx. “Ed., 1908, pl. IV, 2. A painted stele from Pagasai shows a similar statue on a pedestal. 

* Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains, III, p. 309, 1, 2; p. 529, 8. 


™ 
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again a satyr, nude but for a sort of belt, strides to the right, one arm uplifted in a 
eesire, Ol revelry. 

On a fragment of III 1 which does not join occur two scenes, m and /. Scene m 
represents a satyr carrying off a nymph or maenad. In II! 3 (Fig. 17) as well as 
III 1 a thyrsos is visible over the shoulder of the captive. The large club leaning 
against the background much as it does in Group | suggests that the figure might 
be Herakles, but this interpretation is 
very doubtful in view of the character f x c 
of the other scenes. sas 

Scene/ appears always tocome next 
to p, so we may assume the adjoining 
section to start with p. Scene / is a 
shepherd wearing a sort of kilt, a petasos 
on his head and carrying a crook in his 
left hand. A sheep stands behind him. 
Scene p appears most clearly on II] 15 
(iio at4eands Hie 416)s “his shepherd it | 
wears a short sheep-skin garment and a 
extends one hand as though offering 
something to J. 

Bowl III 12 (Fig. 17) shows scene 
a about the nature of which there is 
some controversy. However the goat- 
drawn chariot, the thyrsos protruding 
from it, the figure with his peaked head- 
dress standing on the back of the cart 
all indicate a Dionysiac theme. 

Bowl IIT 3 (Fig. 17) supplies scene Fig. 13. Group IIT. Ritualistic Scenes 
b, a figure standing before a round altar 
holding a cornucopia (?) in one hand and a cup in the other. Courby “ interpreted 
this altar as a bee-hive and considered it an argument for his pastoral attribution 
of this scene. The round altar is fairly common and need not pertain to any specific 
cult ritual.” 

Bowl III 2 (Fig. 13) shows-scene d, a woman with a long garment, draped 
around the waist, reaching one or both hands up toward the ce of an olive tree 
or a vine. In III 7 (Fig. 15) another figure seems to be behind the first. Before 


Bk Ra er 


41 A similar scene occurs on a Roman sarcophagus in the Glyptothek Museum, Munich. no. 223. 
Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Glyptothek, p. 216. 


42 Courby, op. cit., p. 443. 
48 Déchelette, ies vases ceramiques ornés de la Goule romaine, II, 90, fig. 552. 
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this priestess, if such she be, there is another type of altar placed at an angle, with 
aac ae object (possibly an omphalos, or intended to represent flame) upon it; behind 
her a calyx-krater rests on the ground.” 


Fig. 14. Group III. Ritualistic Scenes 


Bowl III 8 (Fig. 17) shows scene h, a nude woman (?) holding a basin over 
the head of a nude youth. Kern interprets this not as Kore but as a “ baptism” by a 
nude priestess of Dionysos. 

Bowl III 10 (Fig. 14) gives scene 7, a nude youth with a basket on his back 
who is either shaking the tree above him with a long stick, as it appears on the Melos 
bowl, or reaching toward another nude figure who stands against the tree trunk 


** This scene occurs also on the Eleusis bowl between f and b and on a fragment in the Agora, 
Athens, Inv. No. P 3151c, where the woman has one hand on the altar. Her thyrsos lies on the 
ground beside her. The scene does not occur on the Melos bowl in the British Museum. 
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leaning on a tall staff. This is one of the three scenes that occur on the mould from 
Corinth in the sequence ¢ o 7. 

Bowl HI 14 (Fig. 14) shows k, a figure walking to the right with one hand on 
his hip and the other supporting a large basket full of grapes (?)*” which is carried 
on his head. The figure is passing through a thick forest, to judge from the stout 
trunks on each side of him and from the intertwining branches overhead. He seems, 
in the two Corinth fragments, to be carrying a thyrsos in the crook of his right arm.” 

Scene 0 appears only on the mould (Fig. 18) with scenes e and 7. Courby inter- 
prets this as a man carrying a large fagot. Probably this object is a torch, one of 
Dionysos’ attributes, and the figure is the leader of the Dionysiac procession, as Kern 
assumes. Jn the mould an object is visible on the ground 
by the feet of the figure. This has been overlooked, or 
is blurred out of recognition, on the Melos bowl. It looks 
like a large acorn, and may be the head of a thyrsos. 

The presence of this mould establishes Corinth as 
a centre of manufacture of this type of ware, and the 
large number of fragments from Corinth confirms this 
hypothesis. The mould is made of the same clay as the 
bowls though the fabric is of course thicker. A mould 
from the Louvre (Fig. 19)* is similar in fabric and color 
and appears to belong to this category of scenes, Group Fig. 15. No. III 7 
II], although the three figures represented are not exactly 
like any found on the Corinth fragments. The bearded man at the right, however, 
holding out an offering, corresponds very closely with the figure on the fragment 
from Pergamon (mentioned on page 163) which has been included in this group. 
The Louvre mould has been used to decorate a vessel of different shape which flares 
out at the bottom like the Pergamene fragment. Its provenance is unknown. It is 
quite possible, in view of the similarity of fabric and style, size and technique, that it, 
as well as the Pergamene fragment, is of Corinthian origin. The figure at the left, 
in the Louvre cast, is reminiscent of /, and the bearded man of f, while the background 
with its vines and clusters is very similar to that of Group ITI in general. 

In the Museo Sacro of the Vatican Library is a complete bowl belonging to 


45 The sacred “ winnowing basket ” carried on the heads of celebrants in the Dionysiac festivals. 
Plutarch, Life of Alexander, 2, 6. Also Liddell and Scott, s.v. Adkvoy for derivation of meaning. 

46 Kern identifies this figure with Silenos and refers to a sarcophagus in the Munich Glyptothek, 
no. 365, on which Silenos appears with the mysterious basket on his head. Furtwangler, op. ctt., 
p. 344; Déchelette, of. cit., p. 57, fig. 322: Silenos, seminude, walking right carrying basket of 
fruit on head and kantharos in hand, from Gaulish bowl in Lezoux (no. 37, Musée de Roanne). 
Ibid., fig. 323: similar subject, basket held in left hand while right holds grapes. 

47 CA 272. Unpublished. 
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Group Ill (Fig. 20). Whescenes represented are all those which have appeared on 
fragments found in Corinth, and occur in the following order d, g, b, h, 1, p, c, m, @ f- 
It will be noted that / and p, c and f are adjacent here as well as in all other examples 
but one, III] 17, where / is followed by /. 
Scene c has been placed rather high, 
probably due to carelessness in stamping 
the mould with the individual matrices. 
The grassy foreground characteristic of 
a number of the other fragments of 
Group III has been omitted altogether 
from this bowl. The imperfections in 
clay, casting, and glazing that charac- 
terize this type of ware are not lacking, 
but this is the only complete bowl of 
Group III known to me outside Corinth, 
and as such it is a valuable addition to 
this article. 

Courby interpreted this series as 
one of purely pastoral events, but it is 
obvious that a considerable proportion 
of the scenes had some ritualistic content. 
This is Kern’s view ** endorsed by the 
evidence from Corinth. Possibly there 
may be some ritual near Corinth which 
would justify the localization of Group 

Fig, 18. No. III 9. Mould (Below) HII, as Group i was localized. It is not 

and Cast (Above) difficult to see in these scenes a reflection 

of the traditional country worship of 

Dionysos, whose popularity in second-century Corinth is particularly attested by 
Pausanias. We know that in the market place of Corinth, where Pausanias says 
“most of the sanctuaries are,’ were ‘‘ wooden images of Dionysos, which are covered 
with gold with the exception of their faces; these are ornamented with red paint. 
They are called Lysius and Bacchus.” ** There must have been a sanctuary for the 


4ST am very grateful to Professor C. L. Morey for bringing this bowl to my attention, and 
for rendering available his notes and the photograph, Fig. 20. 

“9 The provenance of this bowl is dubious. Its label reads 1884. The heavy plaster incrustation 
still adhering to it gives credence to the probability that it came originally from the catacombs, 
perhaps among the catacomb finds turned over to the museum by Pius IX. 

50 Kern (Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Mysterien, col. 1304) states that these scenes present a 
lively picture of the Dionysos mysteries with the procession headed by the goat-drawn figure of 
Bacchus (a), the Thyrsoi, the altar tables, pine cones, oinochoai, herm, maenads, and satyrs. 

= Pausanias, II, 2, 5. 


ae 
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god as well. Pausanias goes on to tell the story of Pentheus spying on the Dionysiac 
festival, as Euripides dramatizes it in the Bacchaec. After the destruction of Pentheus, 
“as the Corinthians say, the Pythian priestess commanded them by an oracle to 
discover that tree [in which Pentheus hid to observe the orgiastic ceremonies | and to 
worship it equally with the god. For this reason they have made these images from 
the tree.” ** This importance attached to the tree may be reflected in the wooded and 


Fig. 19. Mould, with Cast, Louvre Museum CA 272 


ivied background of Group H1.-The image, in scene f, may represent one made of 
wood, for images of Dionysos often occur on Herms garlanded with ivy, as here,” 
and form a special feature of the Dionysiac cult. As this cult grew in popularity 
former celebrated occasions were made over in the name of this god and the cult 
became closely associated with the idea of immortality. 


List or Bowxs or Group III, Ritruavistic SCENES 


There are more variations in clay, glaze, and size of bowls than were noticeable 
in the other groups. The fabric however is quite consistent throughout: fine-grained 
yellow-buff with a touch of pink and medium hard. 


52 Ibid. Roscher, Lexikon der Mythologie, 1, 1, col. 1093: “ Das Holz der Bilder sollte von 
dem Baume stammen, in welchem sich einst Pentheus versteckt hatte.’ This is confirmed here. 
58 Boetticher, Bawmkultus der Hellenen und Romer, figs. 43-44. 
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TH Le CP 1640. Figs. 2, 3e, 13, 16. One third of the bowl, from rim to foot; two fragments. 
ere fine butf-pink clay ; orange brown glaze, slightly metallic, thin and coarse. Preserved height. 
0.08 m.; diameter of rim, 0.144 m. Scenes: g, e, f, », c, m, 1. 


we Til 2. CP 943. Figs. 2, 13, 16. Two fragments from rim to foot. Fine hard buff clay, darkened 
in firing; dull greenish-buff glaze. Height, 0.059 im.; diameter of rim, 0.094 m. Scenes: a, c, d, ¢. 


Hil 3. CP 1642. Figs. 2, 16, 17. One third of the bowl, from rim to foot. Fine dull buff clay ; 
dull reddish-brown glaze. Height, 0.045 m.; diameter of rim, 0.063 m. Scenes: b, m, e. 


. II 4. CP 1859. Figs. 2, 16, 17. Fragment from foot to rim. Fine hard light buff clay; dull 
light red glaze. Height, 0.049 m.; diameter of rim, 0.084im. Scenes: c, m. 


IWI5. C-29-48. Figs. 16, 17. Fragment from foot to rim. Hard fine grey clay, due to over- 
firing; dull black glaze, nearly all worn off. Height, 0.055 m.; diameter of rim, 0.10m. Scenes: 


p, e. Probably the same mould as III 7, having identical moulding and scene e, although walls are 
thicker than III 7. 


Hil 6. CP 1644. Figs. 16, 17. Fragment from rim to base moulding. Soft fine buff clay; thin 
dull reddish-black glaze. Preserved height, 0.055 m.; diameter of rim, 0.10im. Scenes: c, k. This 
could have been cast from mould III 9. The sequence of scenes is unique among known examples 
of this ware.°* 


HI 7. CP 1643. Figs. 15, 16. Fragment of rim to foot. Fine buff-pink clay; slightly metallic 
orange-red glaze. Preserved height, 0.051 m.; diameter of rim, 0.082 m. Scenes: e, f, d. Probably 
the same mould as III 5; see above. 


IW 8. C-33-339. Figs. 16, 17. Fragment from foot to rim. Sandy dull buff clay; black glaze 
nearly all worn off. Preserved height, 0.038 m.; diameter of rim, 0.07 m. Scenes: p, h, m. In- 
scription on exterior bottom, partially preserved (see p. 191). 


Ii 9. C-33-445. Figs. 16, 18. Mould, about one quarter preserved from rim to base moulding. 
Soft buff-pink clay, aerated but fine. Scenes: i, 0, e. II] 6 is probably from another section of this 
same mould, following no strict order of sequence. Found with lamp fragments Type XXVII and 
coin of Septimius Severus, a.p. 193-211. 


T1110. CP 1641. Figs. 14, 16. Fragment of relief near base. Fine greenish-buff clay ; dull 
brownish-black glaze. Preserved height, 0.042 m. Scene i. Found with lamp Type XXVII. 


Il 11. C-33-161. Figs. 14, 16. Fragment of relief. Fine thin buff clay ; metallic brownish-red 
glaze. Preserved height, 0.035 m.; preserved width, 0.041 m. Scenes: e, f. 


Ih 12. C-36-2392. Figs. 16, 17. Fragment of relief to base. Slightly micaceous buff-pink 
clay; thin dull orange glaze. Preserved height, 0.047 m.; preserved width, 0.06 m. Scenes: a, m. 
Found in pithos below floor of a room destroyed in the time of Gallienus in a.p. 268. 


11 13. C-28-1. Fragment of relief near base. Fine slightly micaceous buff clay; thin light red 
glaze. Preserved height, 0.03 m.; diameter of base, 0.054m. Scenes: f, d. Found with coins of 
late third century after Christ, lamps of Types XXVII and XXVIII. 


111 14. C-35-136. Fragment of relief with base moulding. Soft light buff clay; thin orange- 
red glaze, much worn. Preserved height, 0.045 m.; preserved width, 0.04 m. Scene ek. 


54T owe this information to F. Eichler. On a bowl in Athens, National Museum no. 15306, 
the sequence occurs reversed: /, p, k, c. 
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I 15. C-28-78. Figs. 14, 16. Fragment of relief and rim. Fine hard light buff clay; light 
brownish-red glaze. Preserved height, 0.038 m.; diameter of rim, 0.09m. Scene J. Possibly from 
mould IIT 9. 

W116. C-33-1223. Fragment of relief and rim. Fine light buff clay ; slightly metallic brownish- 
red glaze. Preserved height, 0.033 m.; diameter of rim, 0.06m. Scene d. Found with pottery of 
the late third century after Christ. 


W117. C-33-1115. Fragment of relief with base. Fine dull buff clay; light purplish-brown 
glaze. Preserved height, 0.024 m.; diameter of base, 0:10 mumescenesta nit 


118. C-37-2125. Fragment from upper to lower moulding. Slightly micaceous pink-buff 
clay; thin dull orange glaze, much worn. Preserved height, 0.057 m.; diameter of base, 0.10 m. 
Scene a. Possibly from mould TIT 9. Found with coins of the late second century after Christ. 


11119. C-36-1342. Foot ring fragment. Thin light orange-buff clay; thin purplish-orange 
glaze, much flaked. Diameter, 0.045 m. 


IMI 20. C-33-1148. Fragment of relief with foot. Fine yellow-buff clay; dullish red glaze, 
slightly metallic. Preserved height, 0.027 m.; diameter of base, 0.09 m. Scene 1. 


GROUP IV. HUNTING SCENES 


Of this group there are but three fragments. These are included in this article 
because they are similar in fabric to the other groups. Unfortunately nothing of the 
lower part of the bowl is preserved; the rim (see profile IV 2, F ig. 2) is somewhat 
modified; the decoration is mould made but what remains of the scenes is unlike any 
of the three preceding groups. No such examples are known to me from other sites, 
which lends further credence to their Corinthian origin. teal 


IV 1. C-28-39. Fig. 21. Fragment of relief with rim. Fine sandy orange-buff clay; smooth 
dull red glaze. The scene seems to represent a hunter with a pole across his shoulder on which is 
slung the day’s catch, possibly a boar or a hare. The other end of the pole is presumably supported 
by his companion. Ivy and other shrubbery form the background. Preserved height, 0.044 m.; 
diameter of rim, 0.104m. Found with coin of mid-second century after Christ. 


IV 2. C-33-1258. Fig. 21. Fragment of relief with rim. Sandy orange-buff clay; dull light 
orange-red glaze. The plain ridged moulding on the rim is similar to [V.1, but thicker. Under a 
spreading bough a man leans back, extending his right hand which holds a club or perhaps a 
gardening or hunting instrument. Preserved height, 0.05 m.; diameter of rim, 0.12 m. i: 


EVES see: 
12 ~The 
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the matrices used for making lamp moulds were made by special artists and sold to the 
various shops.”” In view of this fact it is not unlikely that some matrices might have 
been used for both lamps and bowls in Corinth. Further parallels with the lamp indus- 
ony are apparent in the correspondence of the fabric and glaze of lamps of Type 
XXVII to these bowls. The glaze is a metallic thin substance resembling that on the 


week | Te 
Fig. 21. Group IV. Hunting Scenes (ca. 1:1) 


few late specimens of Type XXVII lamps which are painted.*” An important and 
rare point of similarity is to be found in the smallest bowl, III 8 (Fig. 17), which 
bears what appears to be an attempt at signature (Fig. 22). On the bottom just 
above the base ring are traces of three letters, scratched in the unfired clay with a 
sharp tool that pushed up a little ridge around each letter. The letters are preceded 


8 


probably by |. The style of incision is analogous to that on lamp bases,” and it is 


56 Broneer, op. cit., p. 99. 
57 Broneer, pp. 96, and 196, no. 625. The potters met with the same difficulty in trying to make 


paint adhere to the clay of their vessels which made the lamp makers give up trying to paint 


their lamps. z 
58 See Broneer, pl. XXX, 566. 
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possible that the same artist made both lamps and bowls—if this is the name of the 
artist and not merely a subsequent owner of the bowl.” Supposing this to be the case 
the signature on III 8 might be restored to read |Ipe]{uov or |’Ovno |iuov which 
occur on lamps of Type XXVIH." The former name is an especially good possibility, 
for the lamps signed by this artist are indisputably of local Corinthian manufacture.” 
The dating of the Roman Relief bowls is based on information derived chiefly 
from excavation evidence, the abundance of which has recently 
become available. Not only on the grounds of the Type XXVH, 
AN S Parr and frequently Type XXVIII lamps with which these bowls 
Peis Oo are nearly always found (not only at Corinth but elsewhere: 
Fig. 22. Signature 4S Nikopolis, Athens, Antioch, Spalato), but also because of 
on No. III 8 the coins, the ware appears to date between the middle of the 
second century and the end of the third century after Christ. 
The mould, found with a coin of Septimius Severus, indicates that the manufacture 
was at least well under way by A.p. 211 when his reign ended. Evidence from the 
Agora in Athens is corroborative; the few fragments of this ware found in Athens 
undoubtedly came from Corinth. When considered with the sherds of the same group 
found elsewhere, this crude though elaborate ware probably adequately reflects the 
taste of the Corinthians of the second and third centuries after Christ. Its wide dis- 
tribution over the Roman world indicates the prosperous trade relations Corinth 
enjoyed during this period of her commercial power. 


: DorREEN CANADAY SPITZER_ 
New Haven, Conn. . 


~ 


°° The only other instance of writing or graffiti of any kind known to me in connection with 
these bowls is on a fragment in the Agora, Inv. No. P 12127. Here the letters are in the same_ 
position on the base of the bowl, and the entire name is preserved but so worn as to be unintelligible. 

cOBsroneer Op. Cll. Dal/. 

en lOtas Deals 

® Kern (op. cit., p. 14) speaks of a piece of this ware found at Magnesia on the Meander and 
now in the archaeological museum of Halle; he states also that Hiller von Gaertringen brought 
back another fragment from his first trip to Rhodes. | oo 
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THE AIGALEOS?PARNES WALL 


Not the least service of R. L. Scranton’s recent Greek Walls is to focus attention 
on the neglected 2%-mile wall which runs from Aigaleos to Parnes '—‘‘ one of the 
most amazing and mysterious monuments of Greek antiquity.” Dating it in the eighth 
century B.c., he adds to its inherent interest by claiming that it is ** the most ancient 
example of the art of fortification as practiced by the classical Greeks.” Huis treatment 
is necessarily brief, but all others have been briefer;’ nor can a full publication be 


‘ Some scholars have called it by the name under which it is known to the modern natives, 
(75) Séua; they are said to call it also (4) Séo1s. Scranton calls it “ the Epano-Liosia wall,” after 
the nearest modern settlement, which however is three kilometers away. The ancient deme in or 
very near which the wall lies was Kporia (Thucydides, II, 19). : 

> The following descriptions are referred to hereinafter by the names of their authors: 

W. M. Leake, Demi of Attika (Topography of Athens, I1; ed. 2, London, 1841), pp. 143-144, 
drawing on 144. 

A. de Rochas, Revue générale de Varchitecture et des travaux publics, XXXVI, 1880, col. 54. 

FE. Curtius und J. A. Kaupert, Karten von Attika (Berlin, 1881-1903), map VI; A. Milchhoefer, 
Erlauternder Text, Heft II, pp. 44-46, 49. A certain Hauptmann Siemens made a careful 
study of the wall for Milchhoefer, who quotes him extensively. This military inspection 
resulted in the best all-round account thus far published. 

A. Skias, A pxaoAoyiKy "Ednpepis, 1919, Pp. 35). 

G. K. Gardikas, Tpaxrixd, 1920, pp. 66-71. 

L. Chandler, Journ. Hell. Stud., XLVI, 1926, pp. 19, 21, and figs. 13 and 14 on p. 20. Pl. I is the 
best map of the forts of Attica, but the wall itself is inaccurately shown. 

W. Wrede, Attische Mauern (Deutsches Archaologisches Institut, Athens, 1933), pp. 11 and 43, 
nos. 28 and 29 (the two photographs are excellent for the best parts of the wall, but they 
show only the front face). ‘ 

R. L. Scranton, Greek Walls (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), pp. 39-42 and 154-155, with mentions on 
pp. 147, 161, 186. (Reviews by L. T. Shoe, Am. Journ. Archaeol., forthcoming; S. Dow, 
Class. Week., XXXV, 1941/2, pp. 104-107.) It is to be hoped that the author’s knowledge 
of comparative materials from other cultures—hinted at once or twice in Greek W’alls—may 
have more scope in his further studies. Similar problems were faced elsewhere. I happen 
to have before me at the moment a panoramic photograph of the fairly stupendous Inca 
fortress of Sacsahuaman (near Cuzco, Peru). The triple wall, when its extent and the 
size of the blocks are considered together, surpasses anything the Greeks ever did; but apart 
from its scale, the masonry is a familiar-looking polygonal, and the whole has a certain 
resemblance to the Aigaleos-Parnes wall, since the plan makes’ full use of the system of 
“indented trace,” with the accompanying (and natural) omission of towers. It is notable 
further that this system as used at Sacsahuaman, just as in the Aigaleos-Parnes wall (infra), 
is designed for enfilading the right flank of the attackers. 

The following references give opinions but do not add information: 

J. Beloch, Griech. Gesch. I, 1° (Strassburg, 1912), p. 207, note 3. 


A. R. Burn, The World of Hesiod (London, 1936), p. 196, 
S. Solders, Die ausserstaedtischen Kulte und die Einigung Attikas (Lund, 1931), p. 104, note 2 


pp. 128-9. 
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expected soon.’ It may be useful meanwhile to add a few photographs to the two good 
ones (Wrede’s) which have thus far been published, and to discuss the date 1n con- 
nection with such descriptive notes as are available. 


I. PERIODS FROM WHICH THE WALEDMS a xXCLuUDED 


Throughout its length the wall varies somewhat in height, in plan, and (if it can 
be said to have style) in style of masonry. For the masonry, there is only one side ot 


Fig. 1. Western Face of Part of the Wall on Aigaleos. Lesbian 
Masonry with Stack Work and Small Fillers 


the wall to consider, namely the exterior, i.e., the western face. Scranton, whose 
opinion must supplant all others, takes the fundamental pattern of the joints to be 
Lesbian—i. e., a system of curvilinear joints (Fig. 1; Wrede, nos. 28, 29). He knows 
no significant example of this style after 480 B.c.; a presumption therefore exists 
that the wall belongs in the pre-Persian period. But as Scranton makes clear, the 
wall is not carefully constructed, thorough-going Lesbian. Rather it displays through- 
out signs of cheap and hurried workmanship. “ Stack work,” i. e., thin stones piled 
like bricks, to fill spaces, is common. Odd corners are cheaply filled by small stones. 
In places there is a tendency toward horizontal courses; but that too may be due to 
haste, and anyway some approximation to courses is likely to appear in any low wall. 


* Wrede announces such a work, but his method of dating is such as to suggest that a discussion 
is needed prior to the publication; and neither Wrede nor any other scholar has tried to envisage 
the whole strategic situation which the wall presupposes. 


* Excavation is desirable, needless to say, but significant fill may be hard to find. The absence 
of an exact surveyor’s plan is also regrettable. 
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At the corners especially parallel horizontal joints are probably the easiest and best 
Gigs): 

From these cheapeningss of the Lesbian style, it could perhaps be argued that the 
wall was built atter 480. It could even be urged that the wall is really not, as Scranton 
terms it (I think accurately), “ rubble with Lesbian influence,” but just rubble with 

joints; that some joints happen to be curved, 
merely because some stones when found had 
rounded contours; in short that any hastily 
built wall of any period whatever would look 
much the same. In some of the less easily 
accessible parts, the wall is hardly better than 
mere rubble (Figs. 3 and 7). Yet if Scranton’s 
work has any meaning at all, surely that mean- 
ing is that general habits of constructing mil1- 
tary walls underwent changes, successively 
from Lesbian to polygonal and then to trape- 
zoidal and ashlar. Scranton has raised a strong 
presumption that any military wall which was 
not mere rubble—and in its better sections 
(Wrede, photographs 28 and 29) the Aigaleos- 
Parnes wall certainly is far from being mere 
rubble—would be built in parallel horizontal 
courses if the time of construction were after 
ca. 400 B.c.” 
Before examining other aspects of the 
wall itself, we may conveniently glance at the 
general strategic situation in relation to the 
whole range of possible dates. We must first 
Fig. 2 Outside-Comer at a Jog, 1.< anticipate the closer study by noting that the 
Northern (left) and Western Faces wall, whenever it was built, is definitely not 
part of any general scheme of fortification, de- 
signed to protect all the approaches to the Athenian plain, carried out at leisure in 
time of peace when no definite threat was in sight. The situation before 600 B.c. will 
be treated presently. After 600 z.c., when Attika was certainly united, any scheme 
of fortification would call, not for the defense of the Athenian plain alone, but for 
forts on the frontiers, e. g., beyond Eleusis. In the latter half of the fifth, and in the 


5 The situation would be almost the same if the wall were considered to be rubble. The fact 
that a wall is of (dry) rubble “ gives a strong indication of, if it does not prove, an early date ” 


(Greek Walls, p. 155). 
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fourth, century such forts were in fact built.* After they were built, the Aigaleos- 
Parnes wall would have no meaning except in some emergency after the frontier forts 
had fallen (or been abandoned) and when it had been decided to defend the plain of 
Athens rather than to retire behind the city walls themselves. The Peloponnesiati 
War had shown that except after a catastrophe, Athens was difficult to capture when 
the city walls were intact. The route north of Parnes and down through Dekeleia 
is surely too wide and open ever to have been effectually blocked. A decision to defend 
the Athenian plain at the Aigaleos-Parnes pass would therefore have to have been 


Fig. 3. Western Face of Part of the Wall on Aigaleos. Rubble 
Masonry. (The same part appears also in Fig. 7.) 


reached.under quite extraordinary circumstances. It would be a difficult task absolutely 
to exclude the possibility that such a peculiar contingency did arise in some year 
between the extreme limits conceivable, viz., 400 and 88 B.c.,' but it is so unlikely that 
we may omit further consideration of it. 

From 403 until they were conquered in 401, the remainder of the Thirty Tyrants 
and their followers were settled in Eleusis. It has been conjectured by Skias that the 
wall was built against them. They were too few, however, to call for the building 
of four kilometers of wall even if in 403 the other Athenians had been able to pay 
for such a work. 


°jJ. H. Kent, Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 343-350, is the most recent study bearing on them; his 
references to older studies will be found in p. 343, note 1. See also Scranton’s index. 

‘Wrede assumed that this was quite possible, but he suggests no occasion, nor has any other 
scholar done so. Beloch thought such a date unlikely enough to be excluded. In the period 400- 
394 Athens lacked city walls, and the frontier forts were impaired, but there is no reason to believe 
that any invasion of the Athenian plain took place or was threatened in these years. During several 
crises in the Hellenistic period (Kent, Joc. cit., p. 347 gives a convenient list), Athens itself, not the: 
frontiers, was defended. 
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Thucydides and Xenophon make no mention of the wall or of any action in its 
neighborhood. By itself their silence may not exclude the bare possibility that the 
wall was built during the war years 431-403, and Wrede has lightly assumed that 
that could have been the case. The wall, to repeat, was not part of a permanent system 
of defense: unlike the Long Walls, it was not suitable for being held by a garrison, 
but was merely a field-work for a single action. An Aigaleos-Parnes wall built in 
those years would have meant the abandonment of the strategy which had led to the 
building of the Long Walls. The Athenians never reversed their decision not to face 
the Peloponnesian army in Attika. Hence the wall is excluded from the years 431-403. 

Indeed on this reasoning the Aigaleos-Parnes wall is virtually unintelligible not 
only in 431-403 but for the whole first period during which the Long Walls existed, 
viz., ca. 457-403, since in building those walls, the Athenians certainly contemplated 
the abandonment of the Athenian plain to the enemy. /f the Athenians had never- 
theless determined, during some emergency in 457-403, to defend their plain, an 
occasion was provided in 446 when King Pleistoanax led the Spartan army to Eleusis 
hesitated, and withdrew from Attika without a battle. Back in Sparta, Pleistoanax 
and the ephor who had accompanied him were exiled on the charge that they had 
accepted bribes from Perikles. An argument might be made (and I confess that for 
long it seemed to me persuasive) to the effect that the real reason why the Spartans 
retreated when, so far as can be judged from our sources, they could have menaced 
Athens gravely, was that the Athenians threw up the Aigaleos-Parnes wall. After 
their recent ten years besieging Ithome, the Spartans, never good at sieges, probably 
hated the very sight of a wall. This argument cannot be demonstrated to be false; 
but apart from the reasons given supra, I doubt whether the Spartans would have 
punished their leaders if the real reason for a retreat was a substantial military 
obstacle. (Conceivably Perikles tricked Pleistoanax, detaining him with negotia- 
tions—later described as bribery—while the Athenians raised the wall.) On the other 
hand, if, as will be argued, the wall already existed, the Athenian army was probably 
posted behind it. Something like the earlier situation (infra) may have obtained, 


¢ 


with this difference, however : namely, that in 446 the Spartans must have known that 
the wall was there, and they must have taken it into account before they decided to 
invade Attika via Eleusis. 

In the years 480-457 Athens and Sparta were at peace; there is not the slightest 
reason to believe that the plain of Athens was menaced. Thus strategic and historical 
considerations have brought us to the same conclusion which, as we have seen, Scranton 
reached on the evidence of the style of the masonry, viz., that the wall is pre-Persian. 

Seeking a date, then, earlier than 480 B.c., we are met first of all by the historical 
argument put forward by Milchhoefer, Beloch, Solders, Burn, and Scranton. This 
argument is simple. Athens and Eleusis, it runs, were separate states, and doubtless 
at times hostile states, until ca. 700 B.c. (Solders would say 600 B.c.). Ergo, the wall 
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belongs before 700 B.c., and hence probably in the eighth century. This is not the 
placevevetniietne eel were fully prepared, to argue for or against this view con- 
cerning the uniting of Attika, a view which at the moment, so far as published works 
go, is almost universally held. But the evidence is far from being decisive in favor 
of the view that Eleusis was independent as late as 700 B.c., and there is, I think, 
some reason for believing that a thorough and unbiased mace would move the date 
of the union of Attika back indefinitely. If this is ever accomplished, then this his- 
torical argument for dating the Aigaleos-Parnes wall earlier than 700 or 600 B.c. 
will vanish. : 

But there is no inducement to cling to a very early date. According to Scranton 
no other wall can be positively dated as early as the eighth century, nor does he date 
any in the seventh. Athens before Peisistratos was not a major power. It is hard to 
imagine the citizens of this second-rate city, at a time when fortifications of stone 
were something of a novelty—and when the Akropolis itself still relied on its old 
Mycenaean wall—undertaking to build 4200 meters of wall out in the open; and to 
man those walls with the thousands of hoplites which they require. For we shall see 
that the wall was built against hoplites; yet regular hoplite forces probably do not 
ante-date the second half of the seventh century. 

A city which had a hard tussle in the sixth century to take Salamis on little 
Megara surely had a force of only modest size. Expansion began under Peisistratos ; 
but his policy was one of friendship toward the neighbors of Athens: the wall may 
be excluded from his reign. Again, in the years 490-480 no need for the wall is known, 
or is likely to have arisen. The years 528-490 remain; but it would be encouraging 
to find in just those years a particular occasion which was suitable in itself, atic apart 
from Wee negative considerations thus far proposed.* ; =a 


Il. DESCRIPTION OF THE WALL AND ITS OUTWORKS 


Before seeking such an occasion, it will be helpful to examine the wall itself and 
the particular reasons for its location. It may not be amiss to state positively first 
of all that the outer face of the wall is the face toward Eleusis, i. e., the western face; 4 
it was not built to be defended, and for the most part it could not be d x 
ous evosted on its he! side, against an attack from ae east. It 
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doubtedly by Athenians, to defend the plain of Athens against an enemy in the 
Thriasian plain.” 

There are two passes between the Thriasian (Eleusinian) plain and the plain 
of Athens. One pass is that of the Sacred Way, immediately south of the northern 
half of Aigaleos. A narrow, easily defensible route winding between Aigaleos and 
what is now called the Sxapapayxé épy, and usually known as the pass of Daphni, 

it will require only brief notice infra. The other 
pass, if it can be called a pass, is immediately 
north of Aigaleos, between Aigaleos and Parnes. 
Midway in this gap there are two hills. One of 
these hills, the northern, reaches a summit at 
231 meters above sea level (map, Fig. 4) ; the 
other, the southern hill, at 227 meters. Three 
possible routes lie open through the pass: 
(1) between Aigaleos and the southern hill; 
(2) between the two hills; and (3) between the 
northern hill and Parnes. Routes 2 and 3 are 
off the direct route from Eleusis, the terrain 
is rough, and they:could more easily be blocked. 
Route 1 is the easiest and most direct route. 
Nearly all the way it consists of an open and 
fairly wide valley. This valley slopes up gently 
from the east on the Athenian side and descends 
with no perceptible break at the watershed down 
into the Thriasian (Eleusinian) Plain on the 
western side. (The southern hill and part of 
Pie toassouthembad of Wall: Loolane the down-slope of the valley are visible in Fig. 
South Toward Summit of Aigaleos 6.) A force of cavalry could ride through the 
pass with greater speed than that of the modern 
train, which crawls up the grade slowly to save coal and not because the slope is steep. 
Here then, in this valley, also of course on the immediately adjoining slopes (viz., 
the lower part of the northern slope of Aigaleos, and across the valley on the southern 
slope of the southern hill), was the area where the strongest defenses must be built. 
The other hill, the other valley, and the slope of Parnes must also be defended. It 
was a long stretch of terrain, but there 1s no narrower stretch between Parnes and 
Aigaleos which could be considered. 

In fact everywhere in the whole area of the pass the slopes are fairly gentle, and 

the problem was to select the line which best took advantage of what slopes there 


* A glance at a map will show that it is much too far to the west to have any relation to the 
most direct route from Thebes to Athens, the road which ran past Phyle. 


ie, 


~ 
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were. The line actually selected was chosen because it offered slopes which in the main 
are westerly throughout: it is west of the descending northern ridge of Aigaleos, 
west of the watershed in the valley, west of the crests of the two hills; but fairly near 
all these high points, so that the enemy were forced to climb almost to the top before 
attacking. 

The wall begins on Aigaleos as a rampart which never consisted of more than 
three or four low courses and which originally stood no higher at most than a man’s 


Fig. 6. Southern End of Wall: Looking North Toward Parnes. 
Continuation of Wall on Southern Hill in Middle Distance 


shoulders (Figs. 5, 6, 7). In fact the wall peters out as one ascends, though a definite 
end can be fixed. The fact that so low a rampart was built shows that no (or almost 
no) soil then existed in that spot; otherwise a wall so low would protrude only a little 
above the ground. If this reasoning is correct, whenever the wall was built, the trees 
had already gone and the soil after them. Aigaleos was then as it is today: barren, 
rough, rocky. The wall begins at a considerable height on the slope.”” Cavalry could 
never reach this point, in fact cavalry could not operate on any of the terrain facing 
any part of the wall except in the valley alone. The wall was built for defense by 
foot-soldiers against foot-soldiers.” 


10 The wall has the appearance of having been carried, with waning enthusiasm, as far up the 
slope as seemed necessary. A force of men willing to take a few easy steps further could out-flank 
the wall. Since there are no cliffs (pace Scranton) it could be out-flanked no matter where on 
Aigaleos it ended. 

11 Though he admitted its value for infantry defenders, Col. Leake wrote, “Tt is obvious that 
such a rampart was an effectual defense against incursions of cavalry from the Thriasian Plain.” 
The wall could serve against cavalry, of course; but there is no reason to suppose that it was built 
for that purpose or ever served it. 
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From the point of view of construction, the wall may be divided into two parts. 
One is the part in and adjacent to the principal valley, as already mentioned: this 
will be described presently. The other is the entire long remainder of the wall, in two 


Fig. 7. Face of Wall at Southern End (Visible Also in 
Fig. 6). Rubble Masonry 
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Fig. 8. Section of the Wall on Aigaleos, Part Way Down. In Middle 
Distance, the Principal Valley with Modern Road and Railroad 


sections: (1) the section high on Aigaleos, of which we have just examined the un- 
impressive beginning; and (2) the whole stretch, roughly the northern half of the 
entire wall, from the summit of the southern hill to the end on Parnes. These two 
sections may be described together, since in both the wall has the character mainly 
of a low rampart. On some of the slopes (Fig. 8) it takes the form of a low sloping 
terrace, a platform on which the defenders could stand, and which afforded no cover. 


™ 
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Especially in the northern section, the plan, though not careless, does not follow the 
contours with all possible exactitude (Siemens). Both sections. but again more 
especially the northern, are comparatively ill preserved. 

The main attack was expected in the principal valley and on its slopes up to 
the southern hilltop. Here the wall, much of it still well preserved, stands to a height 
of two to three meters. This part was built to afford good cover for troops, but ramps 


Fig. 9. Jog in Wall, on Aigaleos; Return at Left (For Continuation 
to Right, see Wrede, No. 28) 


set against it on the inner side seem intended to enable troops to mount to the top. It 
is in this part also that the system of jogs, from which Scranton has derived a chrono- 
logical argument, is most evident. This argument deserves to be studied. 

The wall is built not in a continuous line but in a series of straight stretches 
interrupted by jogs (Figs. 9, 2, 6, 7, 8).” The purpose of these jogs, he alleges, was 
to enable the defenders to hurl weapons from the corners against the flank of the 
enemy. All the jogs run the same way throughout the length of the wall, thus (the 
diagram is simplified) : 


‘Eleusis ©. 
WESTERN FAcE 


Aigaleas —— oh oo Ptr 


EASTERN FACE 
Athens 2 


72 Technically, this is the system of “indented trace” or trace a crémaillére (Greek Walls, 
Appendix II; list of examples, p. 186). The presence of this feature with its invariable and natural 
concomitant, the absence of towers, increases considerably the probability that the wall is earlier 
than the Persian Wars (Greek Walls, p. 157). F 
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This means that from the corners the defenders would be hurling weapons toward 
the north, since the jogs all face north. In those parts of the wall where the slope 
-5 downward toward the north, this design is advantageous for the defenders, since 
the range of their weapons will be increased by the slope as they fire downhill. Con- 
trariwise, as Scranton points out, on slopes which face south, the defenders will be 
firing uphill with consequent loss of range. Accordingly it is argued that the plan 
of the wall is faulty, that the fault is due to inexperience, and that the inexperience 
betokens a very early date. 

Inexperience, so to speak, is not one but many. The sixth-century sculptors, 
for instance, were inexperienced in the habits of marble. The builders of the Aigaleos- 
Parnes wall, if they were really inexperienced, were inexperienced not in anything as 
difficult as the carving of marble but (for this is what the argument amounts to) in 
the action of gravity. Quite simply they could have altered the plan at any point to 
enable the defenders to fire downhill, by the following scheme: 


~ 


I find it incredible that military engineers of any period, no matter how early, should 
have been obtuse enough not to do so, if range of fire was what they chiefly wanted. 

Seeking, then, some other explanation of the jogs, we may inquire what ad- 
vantages were secured to the defenders by jogs facing north against the enemy, who 
were headed east. One great advantage is obvious. The enemy were attacking with 
their unshielded right sides exposed to flanking fire throughout the entire length 
of the wall. The slopes along which the wall marches are nowhere precipitous. The 
advantage of shooting at the exposed side of the enemy may well have outweighed 
the disadvantage of a certain loss of range.” Moreover, only a very few men—some 
six at most, in two rows of three each—could hurl weapons at any one time from the 
corners at the jogs, since the amount of projection is Scalise 3 

Some of the jogs served another purpose. Many of them (unhappily I lack the 
figure of just how many; Milchhoefer says about 15 to 20) are pierced by sally-ports 


simply and neatly designed to let the defenders out without letting the attackers in. 
a 3 ‘ ess his undefended side. 
_ They also permit the defenders to defile from behind the wall with their s wi: 


(Fig. 10). These sally-ports give access to the enemy, again, on 


i. ba ‘ 
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toward the enemy.” Jogs facing north were needed to accomplish these ends, though 
to be sure the sally-ports could not be set in them so as to allow the defenders also to 
withdraw back within the wall with their shielded side toward the enemey. The plan 
of the wall should therefore be shown, in simplified diagrammatic form, as follows: 


he sally-ports vary somewhat in design; and study is needed to determine why in 
certain jogs no sally-ports were constructed." 


Fig. 10. Sally-Port on Southern Hill. View Looking South. In Middle 
Distance, Valley, and Continuation of Wall‘on Aigaleos 


But the argument can be still more conclusive. In recognition of the fact that 
the terrain made attack easiest in the principal valley itself, the plan was altered to 
provide in this one crucial sector just that which Scranton rightly felt to be a 
desideratum, namely the opportunity for downhill fire. This was effected by drawing 
the line of the wall back at an angle near the bottom of the southern hill (visible most 


15 T owe the point in this sentence to De Rochas, whose works on ancient fortifications and 
siege tactics still have some value because they are based on a knowledge of military architecture 
in various periods. Neate 

16 The hypothesis which should first be tested is that sally-ports were omitted where the wall 
was so low that the defenders could easily jump down outside it. (Again it is to be observed that 
the slopes are so gentle that the ground is nowhere much lower outside the wall than inside.) To 
Milchhoefer, in fact, it appeared that all the sally-ports were in the well-preserved middle part 
of the wall. Alternatively, the variation in plan which caused the omission of sally-ports may have 
been due merely to the different notions of many different builders. 


ae 
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clearly in Fig. 6), so that not the jogs but the whole wall faced down the slope. By 
itself this is sufficient to prove that the engineers who designed the wall were aware 
that some advantage could be gained by downhill fire, and that they knew how to 
secure it where they desired it. More than this: they went on to construct a pro- 
trusive angle on the floor of the valley itself (best seen on the map; also visible in 
Figs. 11 and 12). This gives the effective plan known to military engineers as the 
trace a tenaille. 

Altogether, then, it appears that, as Capt. Siemens specifically concluded, the 
plan of the wall, so far-from attesting 
stupidity, inexperience, and a very early 
date, is intelligently conceived. Making 
due allowance for the simplicity of the 
plan, we may say that the Athenian eng1- 
neers worked in the spirit of the great 
master of fortification, Vauban, who in- 
vented and developed the tenazlle trace, 
and who advocated flexibility in adapting 
plans to needs. ‘‘ One does not. fortify 
by systems,” declared Vauban, “ but by 
commonesense, = 
So much for the wall itself. In 
connection with it three outworks were thrown up which have been even more neglected 
than the main wall. A prime necessity was a signal post for communication with the 
plain of Athens. Conceivably either hill might have served as a site; the southern hill 
was of course nearer the important part of the wall, and its summit was chosen. Here 
a low round solid tower, little more than a mound, was piled up (Fig. 13). A sort of 
temenos wall, not visible in the photograph, circled the tower. This wall is low, too low 
for purposes of defense; probably it merely supported a terrace. Doubtless this whole 
rude and hasty structure served also as the general’s headquarters, since it commands 
a view of much of the wall.” 


Fig. 11. Wall at Foot of Aigaleos Slope, 
in Valley, and on Southern Hill 


7 Encyclopaedia Britannica, ed. 11, vol. 10 (1910), pp. 686, 688. 

187 regret having no reliable opinion, based on my own inspection of the wall, or on anyone’s 
inspection, as to wether the wall at present has the appearance of ever having been attacked. The 
ruinous condition of the northern half might be due to this cause, but equally it might be due to 
vandalism through the ages. The fact that much of the most important part of the wall is still 
extensively preserved suggests that no determined and successful attack on it was ever made. But 
the part in the main valley (Fig. 10) does seem to have been demolished as if by a tidal wave: 
more industriously, that is, than if vandals had done it. I suspect that this was done by the Spartans 
when Archidamos led them through the pass in 431. Surely if the wall were standing at that time, 
they would not have left it uninjured. 

‘© The structure is indicated on the Curtius-Kaupert map; but either because its possible func- 
tion was not grasped, or because its contemporaneity with the main wall is not proved, it has never 
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Some three kilometers southwest down the valley toward Eleusis, Siemens located 
what he described as a Vertheidigungsmauer ca. 400 meters long; he thought that it 


Fig. 12. Remains of the Wall in the Valley, Looking North 


Fig. 13. Watch-Tower on Southern Hill, Looking Northeast. 
Pentelikon (with Quarries Showing White) in Background 


was probably part of the plan which produced the main Aigaleos-Parnes wall. This 


lesser wall needs further study. 


been commented upon except by Gardikas, who perceived its uses. Yet the style of construction 
is quite similar: a face roughly built up, and loose rock thrown in behind. Since it is precisely 
located to fill an obvious need, there seems no reason to doubt that it was part of the plan. For 


the Gavpacia view from the tower, see Gardikas, p. 68. 
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A third set of outworks, according to Milchhoeffer an unverkennbar part of the 
whole plan, is the series of watch-towers and blockhouses built along the crest of 
Aigaleos and beyond the Sacred Way on the SkapapayKa épy all the way to the sea. 
On Aigaleos itself Milchhoefer knew no fewer than six such watch-towers and some 
four blockhouses. Wrede says that the watch-towers are built in the same style as 
the wall. 


lll. THE SITUATION WHICH THE WALL ENVISAGES 


It may not be amiss to attempt an estimate of the number of troops needed to 
man the various parts of the defenses. A considerable force was required, since even 
a small body of the enemy might cause serious damage, might even destroy the value 
of the wall altogether, simply by entering it through a sally-port, or leaping up and 
over it, in any stretch of the wall which was left unguarded. We may guess that 4200 
meters of wall required at least 4000 defenders. Another force of some size, though 
smaller, would be needed to defend the pass through which the Sacred Way runs; sy 
scouts and garrisons were doubtless stationed in the outposts on the ridge of Aigaleos 
and in the plain. 

It was the opinion of Capt. Siemens, it must be the opinion of anyone who has 
examined it thoughtfully—and I trust the description has shown,—that the Aigaleos- 
Parnes wall was not designed and built as a permanent fortification, in the sense that 
it was not intended to receive garrisons for long terms. A permanent fortification 
must have some protective value in itself, must be hard to approach and to scale. The 
Aigaleos-Parnes wall is mostly a mere rampart, valueless when not manned practically 
throughout. It is field-works, not a fort; it contemplatgs a pitched battle, not a siege. 
It was built, that is, for some particular emergency." 

What does the wall itself have to tell us about this emergency? First, that an 
enemy force of some size and consisting mainly of infantry has occupied, or is about 
to occupy, the Thriasian Plain. The enemy’s route is so well determined, or he is so 
close at hand, that the Athenians are sure he will not turn and come down through 
Phyle or round Parnes past Dekeleia. Probably, therefore, the enemy is from Pelopon- 


_ Aigaleos-Parnes pass is feasible. As oe eel sees 
ees this nape a k : “a incall ©. a eet 
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A large force could not easily get into Attika without some advance warning 
being given. A certain length of time served the Athenians. They could study the 
pass, select the site, lay out the line, and design the wall. The slope was of course 
strewn with material, but boulders of some size (Fig. 14) required to be moved, and 
some simple quarrying was doubtless necessary. There was time to trim joints on 
the blocks and to fit them together; and after that, to throw in tons of rock behind 


Fig. 14. Blocks of Wall, on Aigaleos 


the face. Clearly we may say that the wall was not built overnight: the enemy did 
not come scurrying across the Thriasian Plain in a single day and rush to the attack. 

On the other hand, the wall tells us that there was a motive for doing all these 
things quickly. The best archaeological observers, Wrede ander (pen Colla) shims 
Thompson, are agreed that the wall has every appearance of having been somewhat 
hastily constructed.” Whether or not a battle took place, the crisis we have to seek 
was neither instantaneous nor yet long drawn out. 


TV2 TH EeINVASION: OF 20683; C. 


An invasion of Eleusis was doubtless an event of some importance. It seems not 
unreasonable to conceive that Herodotus would mention all the major invasions of 
the Eleusinian plain in the period 528-490. Actually he mentions one, presumably 
the only one. Be this as it may, his account is worth considering. The date is 506 R.c., 
or possibly a year earlier or later. 


2 Speaking as a military man, Siemens was misled by his admiration for the plan to declare 
that it was built at leisure. , 

Interesting data on how fast—how surprisingly fast—city fortification walls could be built 
will be found in G. Busolt, Klio, V, 1905, pp. 255-279 (a reference which I owe to R. Schlaifer). 
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Herodotus, V, 74-75 (irrelevant parts omitted ) : 


, 

74. Kdeopévns dé ——— ovvéddeye €x Taos IlekoTmovyjaov oTpatov ———. HONS 
ze 51) orb peyahw eo€éBare és “Edevotva, kat of Bowwrot amo avvOypwaros Owvonv Gipcovas 
kat ‘Touds, Sijpovs tods éoyatovs THs “ArriKns, Xadki€ées TE Ev TA ETEpA SOTO GMA 
xaopous THs “Attuxns. “APnvator S€, kaizrep apdiBodrtn exopevor, Bowwrav ae aaah Na 
déwv eavarepov Eveddov prnpnv momnoec Oar, Hedomovynoiowws Se éovor ev “Ehevotve avria 
éevro Ta Oma. 

75. Medddvrwv S€ ovvarbew Ta oTpatoTeda és paxnv KopivOvor pev mpa@ror odtor 
avToiat dovTEs Adyov ws ov TOLéoLEY TA Sikava peTeBAANOVTO TE Kal aTahAdoO-OVTO, META 
dé Anuapytos 6 “Apiotavos ———. Tore dx év 7H “EXevotve Gpavtes of ovTol TOV TUp- 
paxov Tovs Te Bactiéas TOV Aakedatpoviwv ovK Omooyéovtas Kat KopuvOiovs éxdu7ovTas 


\ - + \ > ns e) 4 
THV TAEW OLXOVTO Kal avToL aTrahNacaoMEVoL — ——. 


It will be noted that the Athenians were faced by a hoplite force, coming from 
Peloponnesos, and certainly greater than their own. By general consent of the 
Eleusinians, or through the treason of some of them—the Athenians punished indis~ 
criminately later (schol. Ar., Lys.273)—the Peloponnesians established themselves 
in Eleusis. The Athenians had no hope save in defeating their enemies singly. Because 
of lack of time, or otherwise compelled, they had decided to make their stand not 
beyond Eleusis but nearer Athens. Kleomenes, for his part, planned no union of the 
allies outside Attika (1. e., in Boeotia) : a three-fold menace promised better results, 
and there was no likelihood that he would march down past Phyle or Dekeleia. With 
the force of Kleomenes the Athenians engaged in no fighting. They had evidently 
taken up a position where they could not be annihilated with ease. Herodotus does 
not say where the Athenians were stationed: he merely says they took up a position 
“against,” or “in the way of ” the Peloponnesians who were in Eleusis (Te\ozop- 
vnotovor O€ ovo. év “Ehevotve avria Ebevto ta Sha). E. M. Walker, who seems not 
to have thought of the Aigaleos-Parnes wall in this connection, writes in C.4.H., IV, 
p. 159, “ Herodotus’ statement that they advanced against the Peloponnesian force 
which had already reached Eleusis may reasonably be interpreted as meaning that the 
Athenian army took up a defensive position on the ridge of Mt. Aegaleos.” I am 
tempted to believe that this is near the mark; but surely they would camp not on the 
ridge but astride the Aigaleos-Parnes pass. The Corinthians discussed the situation, 
Herodotus says, changed their minds, and departed. Demaratos also opposed an 
advance. These dissensions gave the Athenians time to rush to completion—it is 
hard to believe otherwise—a defensive wall, the extant Aigaleos-Parnes wall, which 
they had already begun. Indeed it may have been the uncertainties involved in attacking 
a position already well fortified which helped to persuade the Corinthians that “ they 
were not acting justly.” Years later, just before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War, when the Corinthian orator was urging upon the Athenians the services which 
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Corinth had done them in the past, he made no mention of the Corinthian withdrawal 
in 506 (Thucydides, I, 41). Various reasons for the departure of the Corinthians 
can be given, such as the unwillingness of the Corinthians to ruin Athens and so 
strengthen Aigina.~ But these reasons the Corinthians must have considered before 
joining the expedition in the first place. If the Athenians had made themselves un- 
expectedly formidable behind walls, then the Corinthians had done no service worth 
recalling: they had merely saved their own skins. Demaratos also may have felt that 
the Athenian position was dangerously strong. Be this as it may, the expedition 
broke up. 

Herodotus goes on (V, 7&) to chronicle the subsequent defeat in one day of the 
Boeotians and Chalcidians, and to point out what men freed from tyranny could do. 
We may conjecture that the reforms of Kleisthenes in 508 had also contributed not 
a little to Athenian strength. The campaign of ca. 506 was the first in which the 
Athenian army, probably somewhat enlarged, was organized in the new ten tribal 
regiments. What was virtually a triple victory set the seal of success on the new con- 
stitution. If the Aigaleos-Parnes wall is now dated acceptably, it is a monument to 
the free, well-ordered Athens which it helped to save. 


STERLING Dow 
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23 W. W. How and J. Wells, Commentary on Herodotus, II, p. 41. 
°4 For the most recent study concerning Athens in this period, see M. F. McGregor, Atheman 
Studies Presented to W. S. Ferguson (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Suppl. Vol. I; 
Cambridge, Mass., 1940), pp. 71-95; C. A. Robinson has replied in Class. Week., XXXV, 1941/2, 
pp. 39-40. _ ee 
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CONSERVATION OF SCHOLARLY JOURNALS 


The American Library Association created this last year the Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, the Librarian of the 
University of Rochester. The Committee is faced with numerous serious problems 
and hopes that American scholars and scientists will be of considerable aid in the 
solution of one of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after the first World 
War was that of completing foreign institutional sets of American scholarly, scientific, 
and technical periodicals. The attempt to avoid a duplication of that situation is now 
the concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability of the institutions 
to renew subscriptions. As far as possible they will be completed from a stock of / 
periodicals being purchased by the Committee. Many more will have been broken 
through mail difficulties and loss of shipments, while still other sets will have dis- 
appeared in the destruction of libraries. The size of the eventual demand is impossible 
to estimate, but requests received by the Committee already give evidence that it will 
be enormous. eS 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made to collect old periodi- 
cals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the already limited supply of scholarly 
and scientific journals, the Committee hopes to enlist the co-operation of subscribers 
to this journal in preventing the sacrifice of this type of material to the pulp demand. 


It is scarcely necessary to mention the appreciation of foreign institutions and scholars - 
a for this activity. aor 
if Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of particular periodicals — - er 


to the project should be directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, Executive Assis nt to the oF ca 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, 1 | 
i R ochester, Rochester, New York. - 
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COINS FOR THE ELEUSINIA 


In the sequences of Attic bronze currency there is a large and confusing group 
of coins stamped with representations of the Eleusinian divinities or their attributes 
and inscribed EAETSI or A@E.’ The peculiar interest of these pieces stems less from 
their types, which reproduce Demeter, Triptolemos, and the sacred pig with monoto- 
nous frequency, than from the alternating use of Athenian and Eleusinian legends 
and, in particular, from the extraordinary circumstance of an Attic deme apparently 
issuing autonomous money. 

A state of affairs so contrary to all the known tenets of Athenian monetary policy 
has claimed the attention of many numismatists, who have assigned the EAETYI 
coins * to widely varying chronological periods and have interpreted them either as 
local currency minted by an independent Eleusis or as festival pieces issued by Athens 
or by Eleusis to meet the needs of the Eleusinian celebrations.’ If they are festival 
coins from an Eleusis mint, one assumes that Eleusis enjoyed civic autonomy at the 
time or else that Athens had given mint privileges to her deme as a recognition of 
the latter’s spiritual pre-eminence. 

With regard to the question of political autonomy one is forced to admit, whether 
one accepts the dates of Cavaignac or those of Ferguson * for the possible periods of 
Eleusinian independence, that only 14 or 15 years at most were available for the 
striking of a bulk coinage, to judge its extent by the 291 pieces found to date in the 
Agora Excavations alone. It is not likely that Eleusis, during those few unsettled and 
intermittent periods of separation, needed additional currency; even if she wished to 
coin, there was the problem of establishing and operating a mint. Of greater funda- 
mental importance is the fact that the Eleusinian ’ sequence exhibits the abundance, 
variety, and stylistic development which are characteristic of a long and uninterrupted 
term of mintage rather than of sporadic emissions. 

It is equally difficult to believe that Athens allowed Eleusis to coin money. The 
specimens are only bronze and Eleusis did enjoy a special position in the Attic state, 
but nevertheless it seems an extraordinary arrangement for a city whose monetary 


1 Plate I; Svoronos, Les monnaies d’Athénes, pls. 103-104. 

* The A@E issues will be temporarily disregarded. Their problem is purely chronological since 
their legend is clear indication of their mint. Svoronos, who groups them under the ambiguous 
heading “ Eleusis, monnaies au nom d’Athénes,” is alone in casting doubt upon their Athenian origin. 

$B.M.C., Attica, Megaris, Aegina, pp. 112-114; B. V. Head, Historia Numorum,? p. 391; 
E. Babelon, Traité des monnaies grecques et romaines, III, 2, pp. 137-142; E. Cavaignac, Revue 
numismatique, XII, 1908, pp. 311-333; J. P. Shear, Hesperia, I1, 1933, pp. 262-264. 

*E. Cavaignac, loc. cit.; W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 145, note 4. 

5 The term “ Eleusinian ”’ as applied to coins is intended as a reference to the types or symbols 
found on the money rather than to its mint. 


Hesperia, X1, 3 
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prerogatives were closely and jealously guarded. One might maintain with more 
probability that an Eleusinian coinage was permitted only for special occasions such 
as the festivals, while routine financial requirements were cared Lore Dy une regular 
Athenian issues. Yet the organization of the sanctuary, based upon a division ot 
rights between Eleusis and Athens which gave the former a spiritual and the latter 
a temporal supremacy, makes it dubious that the Eleusinian leaders were entrusted 
with the highly political privilege of coining. ing 

To these more or less theoretical considerations in favor of an Athenian origin 
for all the Eleusinian issues, some tangible data can be added. There is a striking 
similarity in fabric, style, and size between the regular Athenian bronze of the late 
fourth and early third centuries and the pieces under discussion. Among the latter 
there are the two series with identical obverse and reverse types (Svoronos, pl. 103, 
nos. 1-16 and nos. 33-39), one marked EAETSI and the other AOE. Even more 
definite proof is implicit in a unique coin (Svoronos, pl. 103, no. 40) which combines 
a common Eleusinian Triptolemos obverse and an equally standardized Athenian 
reverse. What is more likely than that a workman at the Athens mint, confusing 
his dies, struck the flan of the intended Eleusinian coin with the punch of a con- 
temporary Athenian issue, thus producing this hybrid piece.’ 

As opposed, then, to the definite inscriptional and typical identification of our 
money as that of Eleusis, there is a great deal of evidence pointing to its issuance by 
the Athenian mint. It remains to see whether the types and legends of Eleusis can be 
reconciled with an Athenian provenance. The most plausible explanation is, I believe, 
that of Babelon, namely that these pieces represent a festival coinage. Together with 
the A@E series bearing Eleusinian devices, they were struck by the Athens mint for 
the periodic observance of the Greater Eleusinia. 

This is not an isolated instance of a festival-coinage affiliation in Athenian mone- 
tary history. Traces of such interrelationship are obscured in the early period by the 
abstract and conventional character of the money. However, Head‘ believes that 
the types and the inauguration of Peisistratos’ civic coinage are to be associated with 
the foundation of the Greater Panathenaia in 566, and Seltman * has arranged several 
sequences of Athenian silver of the time of Hippias in correlation with later 
Panathenaic celebrations. 

With the introduction of the New Style coinage one is dealing with money 
which is more easily studied since the issues are annual and the series as a whole has 


° Ob. Triptolemos mounting a chariot 1. Re. A® and a plemochoe between the legs of two 
owls facing each other. 

The coin illustrated by H. B. Earle-Fox (Rev. num., VIII, 1890, pp. 63-64, pl. III, no. 16) 
with an Eleusinian pig on both obverse and reverse is probably, as he suggests, another instance 
of a mistake on the part of some workman. The same may be true of the piece cited by Babelon 
(irate, Nil, Z, p. doomtio, 28; plwG XC no428) 

" Hist. Num.’, p. 369; cf., however, Seltman, Greek Coins, pp. 48-49; Athens, Its History 
and Coinage before the Persian Invasion, pp. 38 and 40. 

8 Athens, pp. 74 and 95. 
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definite termini post and ante quem. On the silver the main types, now undoubtedly 
Panathenaic, are supplemented by symbols placed in the reverse field, and these same 
symbols are often reproduced on the bronze denominations. Of especial interest is the 
repeated appearance of Eleusinian devices on both silver and bronze. This association 
of Eleusis types and Athenian money recalls the puzzling issues with which we are 
directly concerned; it seems likely that an interpretation of the New Style symbols 
would have a close bearing on our EAETXI pieces. 

There have been many attempts to explain the individual symbol as the personal 
emblem of either the first or the second of the mint magistrates whose names appear 
on the coins. Such attempts have been only partially successful, since the New Style 
series as a whole is full of disconcerting inconsistencies. In some issues the symbol 
seems to be associated with the first official, in others with the second. When the 
same magistrates held office for a second or a third term, the symbol was sometimes 
repeated and sometimes changed. There is the perplexing instance of symbols shifted 
in the course of a single year, coincident with a complete change of mint officials. 

These contradictions make it evident that the adjunct device on New Style coinage 
cannot be regarded as the personal emblem of one particular fiscal magistrate unless 
the principle governing his choice was pure caprice, in which case the value of the 
symbols as ancillary monetary checks is destroyed. It seems more probable that 
external rather than personal factors influenced the selection.” 

What the external factors were is suggested by the symbols themselves. The 
overwhelming majority are of a sacred character. From a total of 111 series, 78 are 
marked with either the actual representation or the recognized attribute of some 
divinity ; of the remaining 33 issues, 5 have symbols associated with historical figures, 
while 8 are unmarked or bear emblems of uncertain significance.” The final 20 series 
are the most revealing. They all carry victory devices: a palm branch, a trophy, a 
fillet, a representation of Nike-on foot or in a quadriga, a winged Agon crowning 
himself, and a Nike tossing a ballot into an amphora. It is apparent that the victories 
referred to are agonistic ones; the palm branch behind or below an owl is an unmis- 


® Not only would this account for the lack of any consistent connection between officials and 
symbols but it would explain the expansion of silver symbols into major bronze types, an incredible 
procedure if the symbols were merely superfluous personal badges. 

10 Sacred symbols: Eleusinian deities (24) ; Apollo or Artemis (12); Dionysos (8) ; Zeus (5) ; 
Hermes and Isis (4) ; Herakles, the Dioscuri, and Poseidon (3); Asklepios, Athena, Helios, and 
Hekate (2) ; Hygeia, Harmodios and Aristogeiton, the Three Charites, and Ares (1). 

Uninterpreted symbols: helmet, forepart of lion, Sphinx, forepart of horse. 

Historical symbols: elephant, griffin, drinking Pegasos, star between crescents, anchor and star. 
The series with this last device, inscribed TIMAPXOY-NIKATO, is of interest. The first magistrate 
may be identified, on the basis of his use of the Seleucid device and of the genitive case ending 
(an unusual form for New Style money but one which appears on the Asia Minor issues of 
Timarchus) as a revolted satrap of Syria who, according to Diodorus (XXXI, 27 a; C. Muller, 
F.H.G., Il, p. XI, no. 13), went in person to Rome to press his title to the Seleucid throne (Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, VIII, pp. 518-520). A stop in Athens is commemorated by these New 
Style coins, whose style agrees well with the period ca. 162-160 B.c. when the pretender was in power. 
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takable allusion to the Panathenaia, while the victorious Agon and the voting Nike 
are self-explanatory types.’ In view of the large number of specifically agonistic 
symbols there is a distinct possibility that the 78 sacred devices are also to be inter- 
preted in terms of the great civic festivals which were the outstanding expression of 
the worship of the gods.” 

Partial verification of this theory comes from the Eleusinian symbols, the ones 
which most immediately concern us. For a period of approximately 200 years, ca. 
229-30 z.c., the Athenian mint had been issuing money annually, although since only 
111 series survive, one must conclude that in some years there was no coinage. ‘The 
interesting fact is that of these 111 known issues, 24, or roughly one quarter, have 
Eleusinian symbols. This proportion is true not only of the New Style series as a 
whole but also of each of the chronological groups into which it is usually divided. 
Of the earliest monogram issues (ca. 229-197 B.c.) 4 of the 18 series have Eleusinian 
markings; of those with abbreviated magistrates’ names (ca. 197-187 B.c.) 2 of the 
9 series; of the 187-87 B.c. group, 12 of the 56 series; and of the post-Sullan issues, 
6 of the 28 series."* Considering that the four.chronological groupings are not abso- 


‘Other symbols of victory are figures of Tyche and of Roma. The goddess of chance seems 
a peculiarly appropriate tutelary deity for the festivals and Roma may be a personification of the 
Romaia, especially as one coin device shows her being crowned by a winged Nike. The dolphin and 
trident combination, found on autonomous money of Oropus, has been included in the agonistic list 
as a symbol of the Penteteris festival of the Amphiareia held in that town. It may, however, be 
of historical significance, indicative of a reunion between Oropus and Athens after a period of 
enforced separation. 

2 Of the three outstanding Athenian festivals only the Eleusinia is adequately represented 
in the symbols. However, it was the one major féte which lent itself to an orderly commemoration 
on the currency since it recurred at fixed intervals. The Dionysia were held annually, and hence 
they were likely to have influenced the New Style money only at the time of special celebrations. 
The Panathenaia did not need to be stressed by symbols since the basic obverse and reverse types 
of all New Style silver were Panathenaic in character. 

Many of the inconsistencies of the New Style symbols vanish if they are associated with the 
civic festivals rather than with the magistrates directly. One imagines that Mnaseas and Nestor, 
for example, placed a kerchnos on their coins in an Eleusinia year, while in a succeeding magistracy 
the stag marked a large scale celebration of the Brauronia. The belief of M. L. Kambanis (Bulletin 
de correspondance héllenique, LVI, 1932, pp. 46 and 53) that the symbols have in general no 
political or religious significance is partially based upon the abnormal series of EYBOYAIAHS— 
ATA®OKAHZ® in combination with ZOIAOS—-EYANAPOS and of HPAKAEIAHS—EYKAHS. A varia- 
tion in devices during the one year in which Zoilos-Evandros and Euboulides-Agathokles held office 
is less startling when one notes that the symbol itself is changed but not its connotation. The bee, 
which replaces the statue of the Brauronian Artemis, is also an Artemisian device. On the other 
hand Herakleides and Eukles, issuing two successive series of coinage, probably considered it 
unnecessary to change their symbol, a winged Nike casting her ballot, which would be appropriate 
for any festival. 

“The series with monograms and abbreviated names are substantially as listed in Head 
(Hist, Num.’, pp. 381-382). A type with monograms and no symbol has been added to-the first 
group following Kambanis (B.C.H., LXII, 1938, pl. XVIII, no. 6). With the abbreviated-names 
series the isolated specimen of wretched style marked with the letters MIKI ®E and a symbol of 
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lutely fixed and that, moreover, purely agonistic devices cannot be associated with 
specific festivals, it is possible that the striking recurrence of the Eleusinian symbols 
is at quadrennial intervals, corresponding to the recurrence of the Greater Eleusinia 

With the bronze Imperial issues, which represent the final phase of Athenian 
coinage, the interrelationship between coins and festivals becomes increasingly evident 
The numerous references to definite celebrations are now embodied in reverse types 
instead of symbols.’ Perhaps the most significant of these types is that of an agonistic 
table complete with the attributes of victory and often inscribed with the name of 
the particular games which the money commemorates. A long period of Athenian 
numismatic history lies between the first indirect allusion to the Panathenaia on 
Peisistratid coinage and the Imperial type which carries an unequivocal IIANAOHNEA 
label on its agonistic table, yet both tell the same story. 

The reasons which induced the Athenians on several occasions to take the revolu- 
tionary step of replacing their civic legend with that of the Eleusinia festival were 
probably twofold.” In part, as will be discussed below, it may be linked with the 
programme of an Athenian statesman, Lycurgus. In part, it was a logical outgrowth 
of the great importance of the festival in question. 

Of all the Athenian celebrations the Eleusinia came closest to being Panhellenic 
in scope. Its games were honored as the oldest in Greece, and in its sacred character 
it embodied the most revered and most enduring of all Greek religious rites. Every 
fourth year the games and the Mysteries were celebrated within a few weeks of each 
other,*® and these years of the Greater Eleusinia were, for a time at least, made still 
more impressive by the repetition in early Boedromion of the Agrae Mysteries (J.G., 
Il’, 847), whose rites were a necessary preliminary to an Eleusis initiation. One can 


Helios similar to the device on the coinage of TAAY-EXE (Svoronos, pl. 43, no. 7) has been 
omitted as probably either a mistake or a forgery. 

For the period from 187 to Augustus the evidence of New Style hoards (Hesperia, X, 1941, 
Appendix II) has been followed in arranging the coins before and after the Sullan Wars. In two 
cases the descriptions of Head have been revised as the symbols on the issues of PANOKAHS~ 
ATIOAAQNIOS, and XAPINAYTHS-APISTEAS are more likely representations of Kore than of 
Artemis. The series of ZENOKAHS—APMOZENOS are four in number (a seated Demeter appears 
on one tetradrachma and one drachma, Svoronos, pl. 76, nos. 1 and 27). 

—1t Shear, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 296 ff. It is interesting to note in connection with the markea 
absence of Panathenaic symbols in the New Style sequence that now when the owl on a Fana- 
thenaic amphora is no longer the stock reverse type, the representations of Athena and her attributes 
appear with the greatest frequency on the Imperial coins. 

15 Whether EAEYSI should terminate in NIA or NIQN is, of course, uncertain. The former 
would seem more appropriate in view of the purpose of the coinage. Copper money in various 
parts of Greece was stamped with the names of locally celebrated festivals (Head, Hist. Num.*, 
pp. lxxii-lxxix). An Athenian coin of the Imperial period has an agonistic table on its reverse 
with the complete legend, Eleusinia, written across it (Shear, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 358), and 
the EAEYSI on earlier money may be an abbreviation of the same word. 

16W. B. Dinsmoor (Archons of Athens, pp. 210-212) and L. Deubner (Attische Feste, pp. 
91-92) place the major games in Metageitnion of the second Olympic year. 
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readily imagine that the chance to fulfil all the religious requirements of the Eleusinian 
ritual and at the same time to witness major agonistic contests would have made a 
powerful appeal to those who lived beyond Attica. The “ bargain ”’ celebrations must 
have been extremely well patronized and their recurrence would have been a force in 
Athenian civic life of sufficient strength to warrant a distinctive commemorative 
coinage. 

The establishment of a link between the money with Eleusinian devices and the 
Greater Eleusinia festival is of paramount importance in allocating our coins chrono- 
logically. We know that the major observances of the games occurred at four year 
intervals: hence if the money was minted for such occasions, it should be capable of 
definite dating. The following groupings are based upon the histor ically fixed years 
of the Greater Eleusinia as well as upon data supplied by the coins themselves and 
by the circumstances of their discovery. 


Group I Ca. 335-295 B.c. 
Ob. Triptolemos seated 1. or r. in winged car drawn by serpents; he holds in r. spears of wheat. 
Re, EAEY3I !? above pig standing r. or |. on a Bdxyxos; in exergue or in r. field, various symbols."* 
Plate I, No. 1; Svoronos, pl. 103, nos. 1-16. 


These pieces are the earliest of the series with Eleusinian symbols. Their flans 
are large and carefully struck, their metallic composition is good, and their work- 
manship is of superior merit. So well executed are they that Svoronos and Cavaignac 
place them at the end of the fifth century, but this is too early. Since it is unlikely that 
they antedate the establishment of a regular Athenian bronze currency, the 339 dating 
of Head is more in accordance with the historical probabilities. 

There are several reasons for considering these EAETSI issues as contemporaries 
of the first AQE bronze. From 338 to 326 the civic policies of Athens were under 
the guidance of Lycurgus, to whose far-sighted statesmanship the city owed much.” 
It is, for example, reasonable that the introduction of a regular bronze currency was 
the result of his direct control of finances. In addition to his monetary reforms, 
Lycurgus was interested in beautifying Athens and in revitalizing her cults. This 
religious revival was stimulated by an increased emphasis on the observance of the 


1 The forms of EAEYSI vary slightly; the legend is sometimes curtailed to meet the exigetce® 
of the available space. 

18 Tn the exergue: pig’s head and ivy leaf, boukranion, ivy branch, dolphin, cockle-shell, kala- 
thos in wreath, sane s head, bee or fly, vine branch with leaf and grapes, letter A; in the right 
field: a plemochoe or the letters ©, M, or N. 

The symbols listed here are considerably fewer than those mentioned in the catalogues of 
Cavaignac (Rev. num., XII, 1908, pp. 311-333), Babelon (Traité, III, 2, pp. 131-132), Svoronos 
(Les monnaies d’Athénes, pl. 103, nos. 1-16), Imhoof-Blumer (Monnaies grecques, p. 152), 
McClean (S. W. Grose, McClean Collection, II, p. 368), and the British Museum (Attica, pp. 113- 
114). The ones retained have been carefully checked against their respective illustrations-and are 
certain with the exception of the “animal’s head” and the “bee or fly.” These two devices are 
indistinctly represented on the coins and may in reality be the same symbol. 

19 BF. Durrbach, L’Orateur Lycurgue; Cambridge Ancient History, V1, pp. 440 ff. 
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festivals and by an elaborate building and redecorating program applied to the sanctu- 
aries of the gods. The shrines of the Two Goddesses came in for particular attention ; 
the portico at Eleusis was in the hands of Philon, the temple of Pluto was finished 
and repairs to the sanctuary walls were made. In the internal affairs of the cult 
Lycurgus is credited with the creation of the dermatikon, with the restoration of the 
ancient practice of sending the first fruits of the harvest to the goddesses, and with 
the addition of the concours hippiques to the Eleusinian games. These measures were 
in part an expression of Lycurgus’ personal convictions, in part his recognition that 
the cults and festivals created a sound foundation for Athenian civic lite.” The 
preoccupation of Lycurgus with financial and religious matters would explain his 
issue of a bronze series with distinctive types and legend as another attempt to focus 
attention on the Greater Eleusinia and spread their renown. It is even possible that 
he stamped the first coins with his personal cachet, a boukranion.” 

Assuming that the relationship between our money and the Eleusinia is true, 
the festival of 335 was an appropriate time for its initiation since a few years of 
re-adjustment must inevitably have followed upon Lycurgus’ assumption of office. 
The period between 335 and the siege of Athens in 296 was an era of comparative 
peace during which the Greater Eleusinia scheduled for those years could have been 
celebrated without interruption. The Lamian War was barely decided upon in 
Boedromion of 323 and the struggle with Cassander in 318/7 came between the 
festivals of 319 and 315. In 307 a gala performance of the ceremonies must have 
occurred, following as it did by only a few months the deliverance of the city at the 
hands of Demetrius Poliorcetes. The rites of 303 and 299 found Athens at peace and 
striving to maintain a policy of strict neutrality. Before the next celebration this pipe 
dream of security was to be shattered.” 

The forty years between Lycurgus and Lachares called for ten, or possibly eleven, 
observances of the Greater Eleusinia and hence for ten or eleven ™ separate issues of 


2° The element of propitiation may have entered into the picture. The years ca. 331 to 324 
were marked by famine and penury throughout Greece (P. Foucart, B.C.H., VIII, 1884, p. 201; 
M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, p. 95). Increased emphasis 
on the Eleusinian cult would have enlisted the favor of the agricultural deities. 

525 The device of) the Eteobutadai, to which family Lycurgus belonged, first appeared as a 
canting type on the early Athenian Wappenmiinzen. Its reappearance on this later money may 
date from Lycurgus’ term of office or from that of his son Habron, who was in control of the 
general administration at Athens in 307/6 (Ferguson, Hell. Athens, p. 102). 

22 The historical material has been gathered for the most part from the following sources: 
W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens; W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas ; M. Rostovtzeft, Social 
and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, Cambridge Ancient History, VI and VII. For 
the controversial 289-262 period the chronology is that of Tarn (“‘ New Dating of the Chremonidean 
War,” Journal Hellenic Studies, LIV, 1934, pp. 26-39). 

28 There is a bare possibility that the issue with letters in the exergue or the right field was 
minted in 295/4 in commemoration of the festival which was interrupted that year for the first 
time in many decades. The A, ©, M, and N signs may denote the month of minting, in which case 
they are evidence of a sporadic and infrequent emission. 
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EAEYYI coinage. That approximately checks with the number of distinct symbols on 
the coins of Group I.” 

Confirmation of a 335-295 dating for this first series comes from non-historical 
sources. An Agora deposit (Section B) contained a single coin, one of this group, 1n 
association with pottery of the late fourth and early third centuries. A well, also in 
Section B. held 16 coins of consistent 330-283 dating, among them 4 EAET2I pieces 
both with and without symbols (Groups I and IIIT). The monies themselves are, as 
has been noted, of good style and workmanship, corresponding in size and execution 
to the early Athenian bronze of 330-300 or later, with which they share one symbol : 
a kalathos. As in the case of the regular Athenian issues there is a certain variation 
in style such as one would expect during four decades of mintage, but all units are 
of comparatively excellent craftsmanship. Chemical analysis of one EAET2I specimen 
gives the proportions: Cu 88.94, Sn 10.78, Pb .05. The high tin and low lead content 
is indication of an early dating and corresponds fairly closely with an averaged ratio 
of Cu 89.49, Sn 8.69, Pb 1.71 supplied by five Athenian pieces of the double-bodied 
owl type struck ca. 330-300.” 


Group-II Caz 294-288 B.c. 
Ob. Triptolemos seated 1. in winged car drawn by serpents; he holds in r. spears of wheat. 


Re. A@E above pig standing r. on a Béxyos: in exergue, plemochoe on a kalathos base. 
Ss g X SUNS) 


Plate I, No. 2; Svoronos, pl. 103, nos. 33-39. 


All coins with a device below the Eleusinian pig and an A@E lettering apparently 
belong to a single monetary issue. The varied descriptions of the symbol in the 
major catalogues are confusing but if all available illustrations are compared, it 
becomes evident that the reverse exergue is always marked with a tiny plemochoe 
placed on what seems to be a kalathos base.“ Different interpretations of the device 
are attributable to poor and illegible flans. As an isolated issue these pieces are much 
less numerous than the preceding EAETXI series, existing in the proportions of 
approximately 1 to 14 in Cavaignac’s summary of Eleusinian coins.” 

A 294-288 dating is suitable in that the AOE issue must be closely associated 
chronologically with the earlier EAETSI group whose types it duplicates exactly and 


“The exact number of symbols used on the EAEY3I series cannot be accurately determined. 
The indistinctness of the animal head and the bee or fly emblems makes it uncertain how many 
issues they represent. As mentioned above, the specimens with letters are probably all units in a 
single series. 

*° E.R. Caley, Composition of Ancient Greek Bronze Coins, pp. 45 and 52. 

*° The symbol has been identified as the upper part of an amphora (Svoronos), a plemochoe 
(Cavaignac and the 6.M.C.), a small altar (Babelon and Imhoof-Blumer), and the. letter = 
(Numismatic Chronicle, XIII, 1873, p. 110, no. 50). The best pictures of this symbol are to be 
found in the B.M.C. (Attica, pl. VI, no. 14) and in Cavaignac’s article (Rev. num., XII, 1908, 
pl. X, no. 6). . 

** This summary, published in the Revue numismatique of 1908, includes the coins in the 
museums of London, Paris, Berlin, and Athens. There are 5 A@E specimens and 68 EAEYSI ones. 
In the Agora the latter series is also the more abundant. 
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whose style it imitates. Moreover, the years after the fall of Athens provide a his- 
torical explanation for the change in legend. The last undisturbed celebration of the 
Greater Eleusinia had occurred in 299. In°295 Athens was either under actual siege 
by Demetrius’ forces or else, as Ferguson and Dinsmoor contend,?* she had sur- 
rendered in the spring of that year. In either case, it is unlikely that there was an 
Eleusinia festival. Even the cessation of military operations a few months prior to 
Metageitnion would not allow sufficient time for the preparation of a major celebration. 
Nor is it probable that the Athenians, subdued by starvation, military disaster and 
the occupation of their fortresses, were in any mood for festivities. 

Four years later, however, Athens was nominally free and presumably recovered 
from her ordeal. The neglect of 295 made it especially important that the Greater 
Eleusinia be held in 291, yet Eleusis was still garrisoned by Macedonian troops. 
Under the circumstances it is likely that the festival was celebrated in Athens.” 
Possibly the presence of alien troops near the sanctuary would have interfered with 
the ceremonies, or possibly irritated Athenian pride was protesting the loss of Eleusis. 
The menace of Aetolian raids reaching to the borders of Attica may have been another 
determining factor. Eleusinian coins were issued as usual, but to mark the abnormal 
localization of the festival AOE was substituted for the customary EAETSI legend. 

The symbol selected for the A@E issue was peculiarly appropriate under the 
circumstances. A plemochoe atop a kalathos served as a reminder of the spiritual and 
temporal unity of the two towns and hence as a gesture of protest against the 
Macedonian attempt to separate them. 


Group III Ca. 287-263 B.c. 
Linvis.?? 
Ob. Demeter *' seated |. in winged car drawn by serpents. 
Re. EAEY3I above or below a pig standing r. on a Bdxxos; whole in a wheat wreath. 
Plate I, No. 3; Svoronos, pl-103, nos. 17-24. 
Ob. Triptolemos 1. mounting a chariot. 


Re. As above. 
Svoronos, pl. 103, nos. 25-28. 


Ob. Head of Demeter r. 
Re. EAEY3I above a plemochoe standing on a kalathos basis; whole in wheat wreath. 


Svoronos, pl. 103,nos. 29-32. 


8 Ferguson, Classical Philology, XXIV, 1929, pp. 1-20; Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, pp. 
xiv and 14. 

29 This was an irregular procedure but so was the observance of the Pythia at Athens in 
290 s.c. while the Aetolians held Delphi. Religious regulations had also been put aside at the 
time of the initiation of Demetrius Poliorcetes into the Mysteries in the Spring of 302. 

50 The terms “ unit” and “ half-unit ”’ are used to indicate the relationship between the bronze 
denominations alone. oe CY 

31 The seated figure on the obverse of the Eleusinian coins is not definitely identifiable. Most 
numismatists interpret the earlier representations as Triptolemos and the later type as Demeter. 
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Ob. A@E above two superimposed pigs to 1. 

Re. AE on either side of an upright Béxyos; whole in wreath. 

Plate I, No. 4: Svoronos, pl. 103, nos. 41-46. Due to the poor condition of the 
coins in this series, it is impossible to tell whether or not the obverse and 
reverse letters noted appear consistently on all pieces. 

Half-units 

Ob. Triptolemos or Demeter seated 1. in winged car. 

Re. A@E Plemochoe with wheat spears through handles. 

Svoronos, pl. 103, nos. 47-49. 

Ob. A@E above pig r. 

Re. EAE downward to r. of an upright Baxyos. 


Plate I, No. 5; one example of this unpublished type has been found in the Agora 
Excavations. 


Group III includes four unit denominations and two fractions. The adjunct 
symbols no longer appear, but minor variations in the ~ wreathed pig ”’ reverses 
make it possible to divide them into several separate issues. ‘The abundance of this 
money suggests a fairly long period of emission. The superimposed pigs and plemo- 
choe types, together with their fractional denominations, form two isolated and 
scanty issues. 

Between the makeshift ceremonies of 291 and the Greater Eleusinia of 287 a 
great deal had happened. The revolt of 289/8 had driven the Macedonians from 
Athens and from Eleusis with the result that for the first time in many years Athenian 
sovereignty was re-established over most of Attica. The break with Macedon ushered 
in an era of comparative security and prosperity, which was to last until the Chremo- 
nidean War. Against this background of success and jubilation one can imagine that 
the Eleusinia of 287 were celebrated with unusual splendor. The restoration of the 
sanctuary to Athenian control was commemorated on the coins by a slightly altered 
reverse type. The EAETSI lettering has been restored and the Eleusinian pig is now 
surrounded by a prominent wheat wreath, a visible symbol of the victory over 
Demetrius. 

During the twenty years which followed, the Demeter and Triptolemos figures 
with the ‘‘ wreathed pig ” reverse continued to be issued. The year 283 was peaceful. 
Antigonus’ attention was turned toward the East, and Athens, watching contentedly 
his embroilment with Antiochus, felt secure in her newly won independence. In 279 
there was ample cause for rejoicing; the Piraeus had been recaptured in the preced- 
ing year, and possibly some of the Athenian cleruchies had been restored by Syria. 
The barbarian incursions, which had compelled Antigonus to patch up a hasty peace 
with the Greek cities, were as yet not menacing enough to mar the festivities at 
Eleusis. With another four years Antigonus had reasserted his hold over Greece but 
his moderate policy left Athens free and ungarrisoned. On the wider horizon the 
victories over the Gauls had awakened in all Greeks a feeling of pride and racial 
unity. There was probably no change in the general situation in 271. 
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. The two series with a Demeter head and a plemochoe and with superimposed 
pigs and a Baxxos are distinctive because their types are so radically different from 
the preceding issues and because they are supplemented by fractional pieces. It is 
probable that they belong to the period of the Chremonidean War. They are of 
poorer style than the usual pig issues, yet they are similar in size and in fabric and 
must be a part of the same sequence. The fractional pieces may indicate a war-time 
depression; the duplication of Eleusinian and Athenian types and legends emphasizes 
the union of the two towns at a time when the fortunes of battle were liable to sever 
their ties. The leusinia of 267 were being arranged when Chremonides offered his 
resolution in favor of war, but as military operations did not begin until the following 
spring, the effect of the impending struggle on the festival and its coinage would be 
slight and indirect. In the summer or autumn of 263 the withdrawal of Antigonus’ 
forces from Attica had raised false hopes among the Athenians, who thought that the 
siege had been lifted permanently. They resumed their normal civic pursuits, planted 
their grain, and had not yet harvested it when the returning Macedonians surprised 
them ( Polyaenus, IV, 6, 20). The respite from attack coinciding with the date of the 
Greater Eleusinia may have occasioned a small-scale celebration in Athens or the pig 
and Baxxos types may have been issued in commemoration of the festival. Their 
rarity is proof of the briefness of the interval during which they were coined. 
There is no supplementary evidence for the attribution of these last issues to the 
period of the Chremonidean War, but the 287-268 dating of the “ wreathed pig” 
types is very satisfactorily confirmed by burial deposits, by chemical analyses, and by 
one hybrid coin. 
An interesting deposit of a singularly homogeneous nature from an Agora shait 
(Section Z =) offers vital data. Ninety-four identifiable coins were unearthed from 
two sections of a carefully constructed man-hole.*” It is:possible that they represent 


82 Since this deposit is of great chronological importance, its contents are enumerated below. 
The dates are those of the various catalogues cited, except for the Athenian money whose chronology 
is that outlined by J. P. Shear. 

1. Aegina after 404 (B.M.C., Attica, p. 143, no. 215) 
2. Larissa, 400-344 (  * Thessaly, p. 32, no. 92) 
B=O mb NOCES: 37 b=357. (as Central Greece, p. 20, nos. 76-7) 
7. Chalcis, 3692336" ( Z pp. 112-3, nos. 70-80) 
Se" Mocris, 338-300 Cs i . p. 8, nos. 61-68) 
20. Athens, 330-307 (Svoronos, pl. 22, nos. 80-88) 
22. Athens, 330-300 ( — pl. 22, nos. 35-45) 
23-24. Athens, 307-283 ( “ pl. 22, nos. 76-77) 
46. Athens, 307-283 ( “* pl. 22, nos. 64-70) 
55. Athens, 307-283 ( “ pl. 24, nos. 51-57) 
57. Demetrius Poliorcetes, 306-283 (McClean, I, nos. 3576, 3584) 
58. Lysimachus, after 306 (McClean, II, no. 4496) 
59-66. Megara, 307-243 (B.M.C., Attica, p. 120, nos. 21-29) 
67-73. Megara, 307-243 (  “ “" p. 120, nos. 30-34) 
74-94. Eleusis (Svoronos, pl. 103, nos. 17 ff.). 
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two hoards, but whatever the circumstances of their commitment to the shaft their 
dates are so consistent that all 94 pieces must be considered as a single group. With 
the exception of a few survivals from the early fourth century, they belong to the 
end of that century and the first half of the next and are associated with pottery oT 
third century date. The most numerous chronological groups are those of Athens, 
307-283 (33 coins) - Megara, 307-243 (15); and Eleusis (21). All of the last pieces 
are of the “ wreathed pig” type. The contemporaneous dating of over half of the 
coins makes it almost certain that the third large group, that of Eleusis, was also 
struck during the first half of the third century. 

It is possible to date some individual coins even more closely. The Megara 
specimens in our deposit have two reverse types, a tripod between two dolphins and 
two dolphins swimming in a circle. F. O. Waagé, who has studied the coinage of 
that city (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 70), suggests that the first of 
these varieties was minted ca. 288/7 when Demetrius was travelling through Greece 
seeking support. Another allied issue he regards as symbolic of the autonomy which 
Megara won in 279. Our second Megarian series he would place in the second century, 
but this late date is at variance with the evidence of all the other coins from the 
shaft, and Waagé himself admits that his chronology in this case is pure speculation. 
The silver of Lysimachus is of interest as a probable memento of the revolt of 289/8 
when Athens made her bid for independence with the help of the money with which 
Lysimachus had stocked her treasury. It would seem, then, that at least some of the 
money-from the shaft deposit was put into circulation in Athens after 288 and 
probably before the Chremonidean War, which dates accord exactly with those 
advanced for the ‘‘ wreathed pig ”’ issues. 

The accidental confusion of dies by a mint workman has been mentioned before 
in explanation of a hybrid coin with a figure of Triptolemos mounting a chariot on the 
obverse and with two owls and a plemochoe symbol on the reverse. This Triptolemos 
type, which is somewhat later in style than the seated representations of that deity, is 
ordinarily found in conjunction with a “ wreathed pig” reverse. Athenian money 
with two owls and a plemochoe on the reverse was minted ca. 307-283 or later. 
Unquestionably the two series, so strangely allied on this one coin, were contemporary. 
Further proof of their chronological relationship is provided by chemical analysis.” 
An EAETSI piece belonging to Group IIT shows the following proportions: Cw 87.38, 
Sn 10.57, Pb 1.55. If we compare this ratio with an average obtained from three 
coins of the 307-283 or later period with two owls on the reverse, we have an almost 
identical composition: Cu 87.43, Sn 10.58, and Pb 1.57. 
ae GrouP IV Ca. 262-230 B.c. 

Ob. A plemochoe struck over female head or head of Zeus r. . 
Re. A plemochoe struck over owl facing or Athena standing r., holding patera and owl. 
Plate.I, No.6; Svoronos, pl. 104, nos. 1-7 (struck over Athenian issues: Svoronos, 

pl. 25, nos. 1-10, and pl. 24, nos. 25-27). 


88 E. R. Caley, op. cit., pp. 30 (Series'€) and 52 (No. 2). 


GOINSSFOR THE BLEUSINIA 


bo 
bo 
an 


Ob. Head of Demeter r.; border of dots. 


ya  Ple ~ 2 rq . NEAT cr ‘ a 
Re. A®E Plemochoe with spears of wheat through handles; in r. field, kalathos, 
owl or aplustre ; border of dots. 


Plate I, No. 7. Svoronos, pl. 104, nos. 8-20 (usually struck over Athenian issues: 
Svoronos, pl. 24, nos. 10-17 and DleZonmn0ss I-21). 


Half-unit 
Ob. Plemochoe with spears of wheat through handles. 
Re. A®E Kalathos; all in wheat wreath. 
Plate I, No. 8; Svoronos, pl. 104, nos. 21-23. 


These issues reflect their historical background. After the crushing defeat of the 
Chremonidean War Athens was to discover for the first time the real meaning of 
Macedonian suzerainty.”* Garrisons of occupation troops, the loss of political and 
monetary rights, and the consequent loss of commercial and economic prestige all 
brought home the gravity of the new situation. The years between 262 and 230 were 
desperate ones and their true measure is given by the currency of the period. 

Whether Antigonus, between 262 and 255, actually forbade all autonomous 
coinage or whether he limited the mintage to bronze is uncertain. The poverty of the 
city and the scarcity of metal probably made definite restrictions superfluous. Many 
of the Eleusinian types in Group IV were struck over regular Athenian issues, which 
is eloquent proof of the city’s financial exhaustion. It is likely that in the years of the 
Greater Eleusinia Athens stamped Demeter heads and plemochoes over her current 
money rather to keep alive the spirit of a long-established tradition than because in 
that troubled period there was any attempt to celebrate the games on a scale necessi- 
tating festival coinage. 

The evacuation of Macedonian garrisons from Athens and probably from Eleusis 
might have stimulated a thanksgiving celebration in 255; and the unit and fractional 
denominations on which the familiar kalathos and plemochoe combination reappears 
may commemorate the reunion of the two towns. A superiority of fabric in the 
fractional issue makes one think that the Athenians at this time had access to new 
sources of metal. 

Possibly the aplustre symbol on another series was intended to flatter Antigonus 
by a-reference to the naval victory of Cos or that of Andros.” 

The coins struck with a plemochoe on both obverse and reverse are strong 
indication that the periodic issuance of Eleusinian types was so firmly a part of 
Athenian numismatic tradition as to be continued even when circumstances made it 


“4 The comparatively slight interference of Macedon in Athenian internal affairs is attested 
by the scant number of autonomous Macedonian issues of pre-Antigonid date which have been 
found in the Agora: Philip II (2) ; Alexander (6) ; Cassander (13) ; Demetrius Poliorcetés (i197; 
Antigonus Gonatas (86). 

89 &. Bikerman (Revue des études anciennes, XL, 1938, pp. 369-383) connects the battle at 
Cos with the concluding phases of the Chremonidean War. Rostovtzeff (Hist. of Hell. World, 
pp. 37-38 and 1317) believes that a somewhat later date is equally probable. Andros may be dated 


ca. 247 B.C. 
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impossible to do anything more than countermark currency already in circulation. 
Athenian finances touched bedrock in the years immediately following the Chremoni- 
dean War and again in the decade before 229; the enous under discussion belongs to 
one or the other period. 

A mid-century dating for the coins of Group IV is amply confirmed by the fact 
that they were overstruck on Athenian issues circulating after the Chremonidean 
War. These latter specimens with their large flans, their use of Macedonian types, 
and their association with autonomous Macedonian pieces are definitely the products 
of a period when the Athens mint was under Macedonian influence. ‘That the original 
types are still clearly discernible beneath the Eleusinian markings is evidence that 
they had been in circulation for only a short time before being restruck. Incidentally 
the excellent preservation of the earlier types indicates that the money was re-issued 
for a specific purpose rather than as a replacement for outworn currency and its 
connection with the Eleusinia is substantiated. FT ae 

It is interesting to note that the fractional denominations which first appeared 
ca. 267-263 recur in this group. The original Triptolemos and pig types have been 
discontinued and the EAETSI legend has now been permanently supplanted by A@E. 


Group V Ca. 229-30 B.c.. 
Units : 
Ob. Head of Demeter r. 
Re. A@E above pig standing r. 
Plate I, No. 9; Svoronos, pl. 103, nos. 50-56. . 
Ob. Head of Demeter r. veiled; border of dots. > 
Re. A®E Triptolemos in winged car 1.; all in wreath. 
Svoronos, pl. 104, nos. 24-28. “Sy 


Half-units 


Ob. Head of Demeter r. veiled; border of dots. 

Re: A@E Triptolemos in winged car 1.; all with border of dots. 

Plate I, No. 11; Svoronos, pl. 104, nos. 29-37. : 
. Ob. Head of Demeter r. veiled; border of dots. ~ et 
y > Re. A@E Poppy-head between two crossed spears of wheat; border of dots. 7 = a 
7" = 3° Plate I, No. 12; Svoronos, pl. 104, nos. 38-45. ee 
—— ie Relat ne, = Bos! Raa: in car be ped of dots: pales as ae emir: 
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There can be no doubt that this last group is New Style bronze. The fabric 1s 
quite indistinguishable from that of New Style money. The denominations are those 
of 229-30 B.c., sharply at variance with the size of the preceding Eleusinian issues. 
The flans show a consistent fixation of dies, a practice which becomes the rule at the 
Athenian mint with the inauguration of the New Style currency.’ In provenance 
these Eleusinian specimens are found over and over again in conjunction with New 
Style money in contexts of the second and first centuries B.c. Finally the similarities 
between their types and the symbols on New Style silver establish a clear relationship. 

The head of Demeter and Triptolemos in a chariot are stamped on both a unit and 
a fractional denomination, and the series as a whole is obviously to be connected with a 
representation of Triptolemos on the New Style silver. Two such symbols are known; 
one appears on the money of ETMAPEIAH>-AAKIAAM(KAEOMEN) (Svoronos, pl. 
53, nos. 1-12) and the other on that of KAAAIMAXOS—EHIKPATH®S (Svoronos, pl. 73, 
nos. 1-2). Since the latter series is late in date and very scant, it is an unsuitable 
prototype for an abundant bronze issue of good style. The more copious silver of 
Eumareides and Alkidamos is assigned to ca. 125 n.c. (Head, Hist. Num.*, p. 384) on 
substantially solid grounds, and there is no evidence, either stylistic or historical, to 
discredit a similar dating for the copper.” 

The half-unit with Demeter’s head on the obverse and a poppy-head between 
spears of wheat on the reverse is the fraction of a bronze unit on whose reverse the 
same distinctive symbol appears (Svoronos, pl. 79, nos. 15-17). Both denominations 
can be connected with only one silver issue, that of ATZANAPOS—-OINO®IAO® 
(Svoronos, pl. 73, nos. 18-25). These mint magistrates held office early in the first 
century B.c. (Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 211); hence it is to that period that our coins are 
to be assigned. 

It is evident that the two fractional issues with Triptolemos as the obverse type 
and crossed spears of wheat or a Nike on the reverse * are approximately contempo- 
rary. The two representations of Triptolemos, sketchily and crudely drawn, are 


36 &. T. Newell in discussing the fixing of dies says that “ previous to about 290 B.c. this 
practice of adjusting dies seems not to have been adopted west or north of the Aegean Sea” 
(Coinages of Demetrius Poliorcetes, p. 68). The incipience of the practice in Athens is nearer 
250 than 290. Only a few of the regular bronze series of the 263-229 period show evidence of 
die regulation. With the New Style money, except for an occasional lapse in earlier issues, all 
the silver and bronze are struck in fixed position. With the Eleusinian pieces the chronology is 
the same. The first indication of adjusted dies comes in some of the large flan issues of Group IV. 
Then there are the later types enumerated in this Group, all of whose dies are adjusted with the 
same constancy found in Athenian New Style money. 

87 Alkidamos, known from an inscription of 128/7, is a brother of Eumareides, an ephebe 
mentioned in a votive inscription of the early second century (J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, 
606 and 5809). 

88 These are both half-unit denominations. Their units are, in all probability, the series with 
spears of wheat beside a Panathenaic owl type (Svoronos, pl. 79, nos. 22-24) and that with a Nike 
reverse, which Svoronos (pl. 78, nos. 6-10) connects with the silver of Philokrates and Kalliphon. 
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strikingly similar. It is just as evident that both series are late in date; the Triptolemos 
depicted ‘on the bronze of Eumareides and Alkidamos proves that in the last quarter 
of the second century Attic engravers were capable of far better work. 

This chronological factor necessitates the linking of our Nike type with the 
money of PLAOKPATHS-KAAAI®QN, the only silver issue with a solitary Nike figure 
which is not impossibly early. These magistrates were minting ca. 50 B.c. (Hesperia, 
X, 1941, p. 224, note 75). This gives us a tentative date for the coins with crossed 
spears of wheat on the reverse. Two silver series have the same symbol: that of 
AM®IKPATHS-EINSTPATOS (Svoronos, pl. 62, nos. 15-27) and KOINTO2—XAP- 
MOST(PATOS) (Svoronos, pl. 73, nos. 9-10). One would prefer an association 
with the former on the ground that the more abundant silver series would be the 
one more likely to have a bronze counterpart. However, Amphikrates and Epis- 
tratos were officials of the late second century,” 
mareides and Alkidamos whose bronze money carries a replica of Triptolemos far 
superior in style to the obverse type of the coins under discussion. To separate the 
latter by a half century from their related Nike issue and to assume a sudden and 
unaccountable degeneration in style within the span of a few years are alike im- 
possible. The crossed spears of wheat must be connected with Kointos and Char- 
mostratos, who functioned ca. 55 B.c.*° This close chronological bond between the 
two series is entirely satisfactory; indeed one is tempted to interpret them as con- 
secutive issues for mid-century Eleusinia, the later series being modelled on its prede- 
cessor. and perhaps even using the same obverse dies.” Both the unimaginative 
repetition of types and the poor style are characteristic of the final phases of the 
New Style coinage. 


possibly contemporaries of Eu- 


The series with the head of Demeter and the pig have been left until the last 
since they are admittedly difficult to date. There is no silver issue with the symbol 
of a pig, so one must assume that the head of Demeter and her special attribute are 
substituting on the bronze for a complete representation of the goddess. Since such 
representations occur frequently on the silver, it is hard to single out a particular one 
as the definite prototype of our coins. Demeter’s distinctive coiffure is the one out- 
standing feature of the large bronze pieces and the goddess’s hair is also elaborately 


The revelatory purport of Athenian money seems to be in direct proportion to the lateness 
of its date and to the baseness of its metal. So the impersonal victory device on the silver of 
Philokrates and Kalliphon becomes in the bronze fraction, with its combination of Triptolemos 
and Nike, an explicit reference to the Eleusinia. 

** The two were brothers (P.A4., 774 and 4951). Their issue is linked by identical. dies to that 
of TIMOSTPATOS-IIOSH® (see the stemma in P.A., 13824). 

weld Ea Jes es! Poke 

*. The addition or erasure of the A@E legend (which occurs on the obverse of the Nike series ) 
could be easily accomplished in adapting the dies for re-use. 
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rendered on the money of MENEAHMOS-TIMOKPATH® (Svoronos, pl. 74, nos. 1-7). 
These mint magistrates are placed ca. 50 B.c. (Head, Hist. Num.”, p. 387), a rea- 
sonable date for the unusual quarter-unit denomination which first appears shortly 
betore the Imperial period (Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 225-226). However, the unit 
and the fraction may not belong to the same copper issue; their chemical analyses 
do not tally,” and the superior artistry of the larger specimens may link them with 
an earlier representation of Demeter. 

Although our discussion stops with the money of the New Style, it must be 
emphasized that the thread of continuity is not broken there, for the Athenian Im- 
perial issues are marked with the same types of Demeter, Kore, Triptolemos, and 
their attributes which appeared on the earlier currency. This is important since it 
establishes a recurrent use of Eleusinian devices from the late fourth century to the 
end of Athens’ autonomous coinage. At the present time it is impossible to prove 
that this reiteration is the direct result of the important place of the Eleusinian festt- 
vals in the life of Athens. Definite substantiation of the theory must wait for addi- 
tional contributions to our knowledge of the New Style chronological sequences.” 
However, the connection between our Eleusinian bronzes and the Greater Eleusinia 
rests not only upon the uncertain foundations of monetary policy and of historical 
probability, but also upon the specific data supplied by the coins themselves. That 
final evidence alone fully justifies the attribution of the money to the Athenian mint 
in the chronological groupings outlined above. 
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42 The small scale of the svmbol and the necessity of relying on photographs make it impossible 
to claim one type as a copy of the other. 

#5 Unit Cu 82.47 Sn Coen Pb 6.54 

Quarter-unit 70,92 se 20.84 
Caley; op. cit., p. 52. 

4 A complete arrangement of the New Style silver could, of course, settle the matter by 
showing a fairly consistent repetition of Eleusinian symbols at four year intervals. At present 
the series linked by coincidence of dies are so few that the evidence they provide is merely negative. 
Among the issues which are definitely joined by their use of the same obverse die, as distinguished 
from the issues which Kambanis places together because of a similarity in obverse dies, there 1s 
no instance of a recurrence in successive years of Eleusinian symbols. Kambanis’ arrangement of 
related issues is discussed in Aréthuse, V, 1928, and the B.C.H., LVI (1932) Sa IeCo345. 
LIX (1935), LX (1936), and LXII (1938). 
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FIRTH, CENTURY «PRO MIGNA SD biG ioe ky 


42. Fragment of Pentelic marble with the original left edge and back pre- 
served, found on June 15, 1937, in Section OA. 


Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.187 m.; thickness, 0.079 m. 


Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 4977. 


Ten letters, measured on centers, 
occupy a horizontal space of 0.135 m., and 
five rows occupy a vertical space of 0.09 m. 


ca. 435-415 B.c. STOIX. 28 
| €d0yoev Ter Bode Kat Tou d€uor- .. | 
[....]tls é]apur[dveve: ........ eypap| 


pa|re|ve- Méder[os éweorare: ...'... «| 

v eime* Kpioova |rov ...°... Kai Tos a| 
5 deddods kat Aéx|.... avaypadoa zp | 

oxoévos Kai ev| epyéras ev orédex )| 

iver éu odeu | Kai ev Tor Bodevze | 

plow és cavida T| ov ypapparéa res B | 

od€s TéXeou TO[ts TOV...°... vacat | 


> / \ \ SY N \ i 
10 6pdca dé Kalt Tos oTpateyds Kal Te | 


[w| Bortey |[----------- | No. 42 


The writing is of the developed Attic script of the period after 435 B.c. In 
line 3 the name of the epistates is preserved as MéAnros. J. Burnet has remarked 
that this was not a common name,’ and identification with one of the two known 
bearers of the name during this period is entirely possible. These two are the Meletos 
who was accused of mutilating the Hermai (P.4., 9825)’ and the Meletos who is 
identified as a tragic poet lampooned by. Aristophanes and, in the opinion of some 


* Note on Plato, Euthyphro, 2 B 9, in Burnet’s volume, Plato’s Euthyphro, Apology,-and Crito 
(Oxford, 1924). 

* Kirchner’s identifications sub P.A., 9825 and 9830 must be reconsidered in the light of 
Burnet’s commentary. Burnet presents a strong case for the interpretation that the Meletos who 
mutilated the Hermai (P.A., 9825) thereafter disappeared from our ken. References to a Meletos 
active within the period 404-399 are transferred by Burnet to P.A., 9830. U. Kahrstedt (in Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Meletos, cols. 503-504) reproduces Kirchner’s-views without modification. 
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scholars,’ as father of the accuser of Sokrates (P.A., 9829). Since the latter is 
assigned to the deme Pithos of the tribe Kekropis,’ identification with the Meletos 
of line 3 would permit the restoration of the prytanizing tribe as Kekropis and fill 
the lacuna of lines 1-2. 

The proxeny decree containing formulae most closely resembling those of the 
present document is /.G., I’, 27, a new text of which has recently been offered by 
A. Wilhelm.’ Instructions are contained in each for their erection both on the 
akropolis and in the bouleuterion.® The verb avaypadoat has been restored in line 5 
following the names of the proxenoi, since this is the order in the fifth century 
inscriptions published as J.G., I’, 27, 36, and Hesperia, V, 1936, no. 5. This allows 
what Wilhelm has noted should be the normal position for the ethnic: Name 7ov 
Ethnic kat rods ddeAhods ———.' This seems preferable to restoring the verb in line 4, 
in which case the text would be: Kptoov a|vaypddoa kat ros a||Sekdos Kat Aex[———. 
Line 9 might then be completed: téXeou to| ts Kpioo kai Aex....|.° The names Kpiowv 
and Kptoos are both well attested; see C. Autran, Introduction a l Etude critique 
du nom propre grec, pp. 290-293." Names beginning with Aex|——, however, appear 
to be rare before the Roman period.” 

For the oath-formula in lines 10-11 there are no exact parallels, although the 
generals and the Council were frequently instructed to take care of the proxenoi’s 
privileges."' There are also grants of proxenia which were accompanied by treaty 
and trade provisions.” For és aavida (line 8), see A. Wilhelm, Beitrage, pp. 240-242. 
For uninscribed letter-spaces after the formula réAeou rots, compare J.G., I’, 60, 


line 15, and P. H. Davis, A.J.A., XXX, 1926, pp. 1738-179. 


PRYRANEIS OF ERECH TAIT: 


43. Inscribed base of Pentelic marble, found on March 21, 1936, in a modern 
wall in Section P. The stone is complete except at the top, where all edges are broken 
away. A rough-picked surface, which was the bottom of a cutting, is preserved in 


’ See P. Shorey, What Plato Said, p. 456. 

4 See Kirchner ad P.A., 9829 and 9830, and J. Burnet in his note on Apology, 23 E 3. 

5 Attische Urkunden IV (Sitzungsb. Ak. Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse, vol. 217, Abhandlung V, 
1939), pp. 25-28 and Plate 1. For a note on Wilhelm’s text, see B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, X, 1941, 
p. 315. It is clear that the reading of the name in line 5 as N|.xdorparov] is incorrect ; the initial 
letter is an alpha. Since Wilhelm (Joc. cit., pp. 28-31) has maintained that I’, 143 is a copy or 
reaffirmation of I?, 27, the name ’AAexoopevos, attested for this family of proxenoi from line 4 of 
T?, 143, may be offered as exactly filling the lacuna row bee 2ye- 

6 See also A. Wilhelm, Beitrage, p. 236. 7 Attische Urkunden IV, p. 25. 

ESHA re cXcol Tole ou cera. compare |. Gay ley 56, and A. Wilhelm, Attische Urkunden IV, p. 88. 

° For the gravestone of a Kpicos in Athens (ca. 400 B.c.), see LG. Lie: 11912. 

10 For Aéxedos, compare Autran, of. cit., p. 529. Aexywos occurs in the classical period (e. g., 
1.G., IT, 7395), but Aéxipos is apparently not attested before Roman times. 

11 7.G., 12, 118, 149; II, 19, 22, 48, ete. 12,7.G., 127, 93 and 116. 
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the center of the top surface. A moulding extends around the front and two sides. 
At the back there is a band of anathyrosis 0.055 m. wide. 

Height, 0.38 m.; width, 0.68 m.; thickness, 0.64 m. 

Height of letters, in line 2, 0.01 m., in lines 3 nt OOO cee 

Inve No. P3312: 


This catalogue of prytaneis has been restored with a two- line heading, although 
an actual examination of the stone to determine whether any of the original top is 
preserved at the front edge must be deterred. If the first preserved line should prove 
to be the original top line, elements of the superscription normal for this type of 
dedication were omitted: the line is not inscribed in chequer-units, so the number of 
letters can only be approximated by measurements from the squeeze. The nine letters 
extending from the interspace before the first lambda of the archon’s name through 
the chi occupy a horizontal space of 0.14m. The dedication may have been offered 
to the eponymos hero as in the case of J.G., II’, 1742," or to Athena as in the case 
of the dedication made by the prytaneis of Erechtheis who held office in the last 
prytany of 408/7,"* or to one of several deities.” 

One of the three small demes Pambotadai, Lower Pergase, or Sybridai apparently 
did not supply a representative. This occurred from time to time when the poorer 
and more distant demes were unable to find representatives.” The prytaneis of 
Erechtheis in the archonship of Polyzelos held office in the ninth prytany."’ The 
demes in this list were not arranged according to trittyes. The name in line 20 and 
the patronymics in lines 13, 17, 55, and 56 were inscribed by the stonemason with a 
chisel of larger width and were presumably added after the completion of the 
remainder of the catalogue. 

In the light of new evidence since the publication of A. W. Gomme’s Population 
of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C.," the following table is offered 
to show the distribution of bouleutai among the various demes of Erechtheis: 


18 See also 1.G., I1*, 2818, and compare Escher in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Erechtheus, 
col. 405. 

147.G., 1°, 398. The reading of the first line of this text in the editio minor should be corrected 
to: [Tie *AOnva lac dvébecav tputaves “EpexOnidos. The letters underlined appear in the transcriptions 
of Pittakys, Ross, and Le Bas with the exception of the first 1ota which was read by Le Bas alone 
(Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archéologique en Gréce et en Asie Mineure. Premiére partie. 
Attique. No. 8); the letters were broken away before the time of Kirchhoff’s publication in 
Geel, a30: 

~ Dedications made by the boule were offered regularly to Athena, but in addition to many 
gods,.scé l.G., 117) 2790, 2792, 2798, and W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, pp. 259-263. 

ecoece U. Koehler, Ath. Mitt., lV, 1879, pp. 105-106, oe S. Dow, Prytaneis, p. 28. 

17 See Hesperia, X, 1941, no. 5s 

18 For remarks on Gomme’s figures, see de Sanctis, Riv. Fil., LXV, 1937, pp. 288 ff.; G. 
Thompson, Oresteia of Aeschylus, I, p. 70, and II, pp. 357-359; and M. Rostovtzeff, Social and 
Economic History of the Hellenistic World, pp. 95 and 1329. 
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BoOuULEUTAI OF ERECHTHEIS 


Name of Deme™ 408 /7 367/6 400-350 335/4  256/5(?) 211-2012° 191/0(?) 


(I?, 398 ?) (Agora I 3812) (II?,1697°?) (II2, 1700) (Prytaneis, no. 9) (112,918) (Prytaneis, no. 47) 


Agryle kabirrepbev oon oo ae PN ee 2 ee. eee aa 2 Oe 

UmévepOev ... 2... Leer HENS, ion ccag ade een ede tee rey ebaS Bie > 
AASV TOUS ee ena. lends Seer ene epee ee hg Nine Pa, Gare See. eee Saeed 2 
IeGoOny moOumareresn chic: PA ic eee [O Sora er er re ae ees LWA attics. WA 
ECCUOIM ne aera re eek ase RE Pa eM. Ot ee eed Nee Ye en ee) BW. ok SOE eo) ae 5 
Kepnicta ameter. aisc. Oe re Rien Oe BERG Sie ee Sn une en 8 
Lamptrai Kabirrepbev of Sues Pa rs oe 5 

brevepbev OO RO oR G-O8Geoes oe605, one 9 sig olfrost eis Teele iocteiie teweMep c\-/s7 a1 totale tenet ol tad ious 10 curofies elfieyienre)e 10 

LSAT OUTCOME PERE tt imei ha eis Sh ee ad os Ca Ca vas eee: Learn oe heen 2 Mirae 1 
Pergase xaOirepOev ...... Limeade CMR Saw er rane 2 

vrevepbev SBomewe! féMletalel ‘ai lea) iei-el eel elis\ e) erie) ae she ve: 3 Cia 0, OWG.O. oa 2 i a S atlas ae sok : =) ace 2 
FOO OU Sater Mn eR Srl 2 1 ee eee Backes Aes RE ee ores |e l 
SOM DIRIGENT selec ashy ain ee Le rat ay etc ee Leen | Roi seme ena 3 
Pena kOS paneer eRe eae oe, Sart Sh 205s lire eS I ion toe | bE Ree ores 1 


For convenience, the figures for /.G., II’, 1697 are included in the table in accord 
with the classifications of Sundwall and Kirchner,” although Gomme has now noted 
that the deme-representation in the three preserved fragments, which contain names 
from Erechtheis and Aigeis, differs so from the figures from bouleutai-lists that 


he has rejected Sundwall’s classification and has omitted the inscription from his 
TSS 


For this same reason of disparity in deme-representation,” it must be ques- 


© Parts of Agryle, of Lamptrai, and of Pergase belonged to Antigonis from 307/6 to 201; 
Themakos was transferred to Ptolemais in 223, and part of Agryle to Attalis in 201/0. 

eV ONT tiiesdiate, seco. Low, Pryzaneis, no. 37. 

*t In connection with his statistics for Anagyrous, Gomme ‘(op. cif., p. 52, note) states that 
the name of this deme cannot be restored in line 20 of /.G., II’, 2366. The inscription is written 
stoichedon, and Gomme reports that a word of nine letters is required, and also suggests that a 
demotic and not a name might be restored in line 9. In both cases Gomme is in error, for the 
letters ——— ox do fall in the tenth and eleventh letter-spaces of line 20, as reported in the Corpus, 
and in the second letter-space of line 9 there may now be read a lambda, which rules out any demotic. 

*2 This figure as well as others for this inscription is based on the number of lines left beneath 
each demotic by the first stonecutter. Hiller in the Editio Minor, followed by Gomme (op. cit., 
p. 55, note 1), incorrectly reports that four uninscribed spaces were left for members of Anagyrous. 

28 Sundwall, Epigr. Beitr., pp. 11, 14, and 86; and Kirchner, ad /.G., I’, 1697. 

24 Population of Athens, p. 51, note 2, and pp. 56-57. 

2° Aristotle states (°AQ. ToA., 62) that bouleutai were chosen from the demes. Therefore it 
has been assumed that each deme’s representation was based on population and remained more or 
less fixed in number. This seems confirmed for the fourth century by the examples represented 
in Gomme’s tables (of. cit., pp. 56-65) which consistently show equal representation for the same 
demes. On this general subject see Schoeffer in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Ajpou, cols. 28-29 ; 
J. Sundwall, Epigr. Beitr., p. 2, note 5; Ehrenberg, R.E., s.v. Losung, cols. 1476 ff.; Busolt- 
Swoboda, Gr. Staatskunde, p. 971; A. W. Gomme, op. cit., pp. 49-55; and K. M. T. Atkinson, 
Athenian Legislative Procedure, p. 45. 
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tioned whether the fifth-century prytany list published as /.G., I’, 398 was originally 
intended to be a complete list of fifty prytaneis. Three of the demes have a repre- 
sentation which is exactly one half of that now known for the year 367/6, and the 
ficures are identical only in the case of two small demes. Whatever reason prompted 
the first stonecutter to omit the names of several prytaneis after he left space for 
them beneath the demotics may as easily have caused the omission of names from 
the original draft before it was submitted to the mason.”> Gomme thought that the 
list was incomplete and lamented the lack of a satisfactory basis of comparison,” 


> 


which is now at hand in two Agora documents.” Gomme notes -(only to reject: 
however) the possibility that a sizeable readjustment took place in 403 and that the 


balance of representation was upset.” 

From the table given above, the determination can now be offered that when 
one part of the deme Lamptrai was assigned to Antigonis in 307/6 B.c., it was the 
mdpados or lower part that remained in Erechtheis. Lamptrai is listed in an Agora 
bouleutai catalogue as providing seven representatives for Antigonis in the epoch of 
twelve tribes.”” This would represent an increase of two over the figure for Upper 
Lamptrai in the present document, and would conform to the principle of slightly 
larger deme representation which attended the reorganization of the council with its 
increase in enrollment from five hundred to six hundred after 307/6. Lower Lamp- 
trai, on the other hand, is now known to have provided nine bouleutai in 367/6 and, 


26 See M. Crosby ad Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 462, no. 9. Compare also /.G., II’, 1753, a catalogue 
which contains only thirty prytaneis. A. W. Gomme (op. cit., p. 52, note) states that the inscription 
must be dated before 307/6 and the twenty missing bouleutai distributed among the three missing 
demes of Kydathenaion, Kytheros, and Upper Paiania. But it is to be noted that these three demes 
are the very ones which were transferred to Antigonis in 307/6. The date 301/0 has been sug- 
gested for II?, 1753 by A. Wilhelm (Hermes, XXIV, 1889, p. 151) on the basis of the identity 
of the prytanis Mnesarchos son of Timostratos of Probalinthos (lines 64-65) with the secretary 
of 301/0 (II?, 640, lines 3-4). This apparently rests on the assumption, now proved false, that 
the secretary was a member of the Council. See W. S. Ferguson, Athenian Secretaries, p. She 
pA Mens SADC MSR e ei tyes 48, OF 

27 Op. cit., pp. 51 and 55, note 1. 

28 Prytaneis, no. 9 and the present inscription. 

29 No satisfactory computation for the length of the original list in /.G., I’, 398 can be offered, 
since the height of the stone as given by Hiller (1*, 398) and repeated by Kirchner (II’, 4136) is 
incorrect. They give the figure 0.20 m., but it appears from the squeeze that the stone was taller. 
In any case the base was round, and to the right of column III the surface of the stone was 
re-chiseled for the later inscription /.G., II’, 4136. If the prytany-list was only three columns 
wide, the word [v«ycav|res should be restored at the beginning of line 2 in place of [| vAjs 
apv|ravevoav |res, thereby obtaining a more symmetrically arranged superscription. For a circular 
base containing more than three columns of names, however, compare /.G., I*, 3105. For the 
width of stelai containing prytany decrees, see S. Dow, Prytaneis, p. 29, note 1; compare No. 47 
below. 

80 Hesperia, II, 1933, no. 13 plus an unpublished joining Agora fragment. Cf. ~Hesperia, 
I}, 1933, no: 14°(= Pryianets, no. 3). 
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as the part of the deme which remained in Erechtheis, ten in the period of twelve 
tribes. This determination is confirmed by the prosopographical items in the com- 
mentary to line 40 (below), where several apparent relatives of Kallias of Lower 
Lamptrai are known to have been members of Erechtheis in the third century. 


PROSOPOGRAPHY 


Line 4: [N]avdpadys, if correct, is new in Greek prosopography. For names 
ending in -dpadys, see F. Bechtel, Die historischen Personennamen, p. 456. 


Line 7: This man is also known from J/.G., II’, 1558, lines 31-32, where he is 
named as the former master of a freedman ca. 330 B.c. Kirchner (ad loc.) now 
emends his remarks in P.A., 860 and 2712, for the correct form of the momen 1s 
Avrokdjs, not Avrok\eidns, as is now confirmed by the new inscription. Kirchner’s 
reasons (ad /.G., II’, 1558) for assigning this AvroxAjs to the famous Euonymid 
family, the stemma of which is given in P.A., 4386, are not entirely clear, since the 
Av’rok\ys in this stemma was the son of Srpopfuyidns (Xenophon, HG, VI, 3, 2). 
Our Autokles may, however, have been a relative, and a direct descendant may be 
named as the father of a prytanis in Prytaneis, no. 9, line 33. 


Line 8: The name Kdéarypos, although absent from Attic prosopography, occurs 
TieG@wly Nieloo aid 300 and ix )l18e).h-Poulsen (BiGea 4s ELV 1O30s paso) 


accents the word as paroxytone; see, however, F. Bechtel, of. cit., pp. 30-31. 
Line 11: Sdédopros may have been inscribed by error for Lwpopfos. 


Line 12: For the identity and family of Aleximachos, see the stemma in P.A., 


13070. An Alexias of Erechtheis is named in J.G., I’, 929, line 85. 


Line 13: Navowvidns appears to be new in Greek prosopography, although 
Natvoov is frequent. The name Evpjyev is written with a rough breathing by 
Kirchner,” and Roussel and Launey,*’ with a smooth breathing by Hiller,” Hondius,”* 
and Bechtel. The testimony of our scribe affords no evidence, although the gemina- 
tion of the rho is particularly frequent in compound words where the second element 
begins with a rho. The form Ev-pyywy is preferred by F. Bechtel (op. cit., p. 174) 
and is adopted here. 


31 71.G., 112, 1952, line 49, and in P.A. Cf., however, Liz aLOZL9: 
82 Insc. Délos, 2230, 2231. 

33 T_G., IV, 12, pp. 46 and 154. 

34 $ E.G., VI, pp. 90 and 148. 

85 Meisterhans, Granunatik der attischen Inschriften*, p. 95. 
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recognized as P.A., 12013 (.G., II’, 1611, line 329) and his father as P.A., 12014 
(1.G., IP, 2366, line 29). For another Polykles of Erechtheis, see P.A., 11983. 


+e ~ : ) Ae yr 
Line 15: Polykles is already known as P.A., 11988. His brother may now be 


Line 16: Fifth century members of the Erechtheid tribe who bear the name 
Euthykrates are known as P.4., 5591 and 5592. The name of the latter is given as 
[Ev] @uxparys by Kirchner, following Rangabé, although Hiller (/.G., I’, 953, line 6) 
adopts Pittakys’ reading (Ed. “Apx., 1852, no. 1114) Evxpdres without regarding 
his disposition of letters. Even alignment may be obtained in accord with Pittakys’ 
transcription by reading @e|dxoevos in line 5, Ev@ |vxpares vel Ao |tuKpares in line 6, 
and Navlovyéves in line 7 of I’, 953. These restorations for lines 5 and 7 were 
originally suggested by Pittakys. 

Line 17: [B]aBvdaos is a new name in Greek prosopography. BaBvAos, how- 
ever, is common; so the first letter has been restored after the analogy of other 
names which show an interchange of the endings -Aos and -aos.”” 


Line 19: For other possible members of this family, see Prytaneis, no. 9, line 
G0sand er 1 13861) G.Gr 19207 lines 73) 


Line 22: For the stemma of the family of the well-known Eurykleides of 
Kephisia, see J. Kirchner in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Eurykleides (2). See also 
Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 57-58; VIII, 1939, no. 13, line 5; and J.G., II’, 4931a (add.). 

Line 23: A possible descendant is P.A., 4409. 

Line 27: This man is the same as P.A., 12425. For Aristion of Kephisia, see 
i.G., lV’, 6438. 

Line 32: See P.A., 4962 and 4963. 


Line 33: For the form ®irevs, compare ®Aéas and E. Locker, Glotta, XXII, 
1933-34, p. 83. 


Line 35: For possible relatives, see /.G., I°, 1082 and P.A., 6713. 


Line 37> A Philinos’of Lamptrai is known from ).2.G., 111):138, dines 24225 
(=1.G., Il’, 1609), but whether he belongs to the caOvmepHev branch of the deme, 
which is represented by P.A., 14329, or to the lower branch, known from the present 
inscription, cannot be determined. 


Line 38: For a possible descendant, see Sundwall, Nachtrage, p. 108. 


Line 40: It is possible to reconstruct the following stemma by connecting the 
Kallias and Endios branches of the family and by correcting the relationship of the 
Endios branch as given by E. Schweigert in Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 332: 


86 See H. Bloch, Rivista di Filologia, XIII, 1935, pp. 318-320.. Ci. E. Locker, Glotia, XXII, 
1933-34, p. 61. 
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| EGS ale N25 1279502) 
KadAtas *Exvyévous "Evé.os Nae 
Agora I 3812, line 40 (367/6) Demosthenes, XLV, 8 (ca. 351) 
Hesperia, <, no, 1, lines 62, 7/4 (367/6) vie 
PGs Vl, 1613) line 209 (354/73) 
Ie 2398, line 2 (Ca. 350) 
| 
*Excyevns *Evdtou K pitodnj10s > Evodtov 
Hesperia, 1X; no. 38, line. 3 (ca. 330) II?, 1629, lines 3-4 (325/4) 
II?, 1933, line 4 (330-320) 


A sepulchral lekythos (/.G., II’, 11279), engraved in letters of the early fourth 
century, contains the two names Epigenes and Kallias, who may well have been 
members of this family." For possible descendants on the side of Endios, see P.A., 
4811 (add Prytaneis, no. 86. line 2), 10445, and 10446. For descendants on the side 
of Kallias, see Sundwall, Nachtradge, p. 108 (=/.G., Il’, 1322), Prytaneis, no. 9, 
line 27, and /.G., II’, 913, line 13 (= Prvtaneis, no. 37). Sundwall and Dow (Pry- 
taneis, p. 47) assigned P.A., 8213 to this family, but the latter 1s now known to bear 
the name KadXu|xpa|rns Xapomtd|o| Aapa|tpe|vs (/.G., I1*, 215, lines 5-6) and to 
have no relationship.” 

Line 41: This man is apparently the same as the one mentioned in eG eas Dae 
2967, line 21, and 6654. For a possible ancestor, see /.G., I’, 943, line 44, 

Line 42: This name has been completed in accord with /.G., II’, 6667. Euthy- 
Ieates is-also-known from-il’, 1622, line 617 (P.A., 5605): See the note on line 
16 above. 

Line 45: Nikophon may be the same as Sundwall, Nachtrage, p. iat ink, 
1425, line 335). For a Timogenes of Erechtheis, see P.4., 13660. 

Line 49: For Kallikles of Erechtheis, see P.d., 7923 and 7924. 

Line 54: For Thoukydides, see /.G., II’, 1877. 

Line 55: For Chairedemos of Lamptrai, see Prytaneis, no. 84, line 57 (155/4). 

“Line 56: For possible members of this family, see P.A., 3418, 4900, 4901, and 
IAPAO ct also et/5/, lines 30;and 40° Prytancis, no. 100). 

Line 57: Compare /.G., II’, 3105, line 10. 

Line 58: For an Aristogenes of Erechtheis, see P.A., 1784. 


37 In spite of the early letter-forms, the Kallias of I1?, 11279 may well have been the son of 
Epigenes ; for Kirchner has noted (ad /.G., Il’, 5235 and 11370) that the name of the son, though 
alive, was frequently engraved on the tomb of the father when the sepulchral monument was made. 


s3Cf J. Kirchner, PA... 11, p- 469. 
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HOROS-STONES 


44. Boundary stone of Hymettian marble, found on May 30, 1938, in the wall 
of a Byzantine building in Section H. The lower part and right side have been broken 
away ; in the back there is a large circular cutting toa depth of 0.065 m. Chisel marks 
were not removed from the inscribed face. 


Height, 0.295 m.; width, 
0.38m. ; thickness, 0.12m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 5478. 


Fourth Century B.c. 
dpos pynwa 
Tos Tapoodtov 7| 6 | 
des: All, rod 8 evr| ds | 


mooes: AT | 


This is the marker of a 
monument having a front- 
age of 12 feet and a depth 
of 16 feet. Similar horos- 
stones in which the dimen- 
sions of the monument are 

Neat specified are published as 

1.G., +’, 2561225065) and 

Hesperia, X, 1941, no. 15. The curved nature of the top surface of the stone is note- 
worthy and permits a very wide space for the letters of line 3.” 


45. Fragment of Pentelic marble found on June 3, 1937, in a late Roman fill 
in Section >. Only the original back is preserved. 


Height, 0.141 m.; width, 0.176 m.; thickness, 0.046 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. Inv. No. I 4938. 


8° A horos-stone of mortgaged property, published by Threpsiades as ’Apy. AcAr., XIV, zap., 
pp. 31-32, should be added to the inscriptions dated in the archonship of Aristonymos (291/0 B.c.) 
in the chronological table published by Pritchett-Meritt (Chronology, p. xvii). Among the inscrip- 
tions of the archonship of Lykiskos (129/8 B.c.; see Chronology, p. xxxi1) should be included 
II’, 2823. This dedicatory inscription has erroneously been dated in 344/3 (see I1?, 2823 and 7553 
with bibliography there cited), but Kirchner has noted (add. to II*, 2823) that the script is of 
the second century. This is confirmed by the identification of the agoranomos Heniochides son 
of Euphiletos with Sundwall, Nachtrage, p. 88. This change in date removes the grounds for 
Wilhelm’s restoration in II?, 7553. 
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4 4 
opos onp| aros | 
Otvéws 


The inscription is very carelessly cut. The 
second omicron in line 1 was inscribed in part 
over the following sigma; other letters show 
marks of having been twice cut. This text was 
apparently inscribed over earlier letters, some 
traces of which still remain. No. 45 

It is not impossible that this horos-stone marked the grave of Oineus, the 
eponymos hero," and that it was re-labelled as such in the fourth century. But any 
reorganization of a hero’s tomb in that period would presumably have been carried 
out in a monumental style, and in view of the inferior lettering it seems preferable 
to regard the stone as a marker for the tomb of a private individual. The proper 
name Oivevs is well attested, as is the use of the names of other heroes.” For the 
meaning of ona, see F. Eichler, Ath. Mitt., XXXIX, 1914, pp. 138-143. 


DECREPSMOVEDEBYS SD RAT ORES 


46. Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the rough-picked back and possibly the 
right side preserved, found on April 15, 1938, in a modern fill in Section 0. 


Height, 0.10 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.0&2 m. 


Height of letters, 0.006 m.-0.007 m. 
Inv. No. 5401. 


307-301 B.c. XTOIX. 24 
[-------- Ts mputa|vei[a| 
Is: éxkdnoia: tov mpoédp|av eres 
|ndilev ..... ee u|adov “Ax 


[apveds Kat ovpmpdedp|ou- ° Ip 
5 [aroxdjs EvOvdrjpov Acop |eevs 


No. 46 


| i A. B. Cook, Zeus, III, p. 771; 

40 For the grave of another eponymos, Kekrops, in Athens, see 00k, , UI, 
Eitrem in Pink Nissones R.E., s.v. Kekrops, col. 122; and G. W. Elderkin, fed esperia, xe 1941, 
117. For current versions concerning the grave of Erechtheus, see W. Judeich, Topographie 
is, Athen? p. 302, and A. B. Cook, op. cit., II, pp. 793-794. Cf. Eitrem in Pauly-Wissowa, 


E., s.v, Heros, col. 1122. 
og i For Oive’s, see Dittenberger, Syil.*, nos. 402 and 600; S.E.G., VI, no. 728; Insc. Délos, 
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Five letters, measured on centers, occupy a horizontal space of 0.08 m., and 
four rows occupy a vertical space of 0.063 m. Evidently the stonecutter was using 
a square chequer-unit. 

This inscription is probably to be dated within the six year period (307-301 B.c.) 
of Stratokles’ greatest activity. The omission of the sanction-formula ed0€ev Tau 
Srjoe may be paralleled in many decrees of this period (1.G., IT’, 456, 460, 467, 474, 
and 500).** To the left of the first alpha in line 3 there is sufficient uninscribed space 
to leave room only for an iota. Names in -1d8s are fairly numerous; so no restora- 
tion has been attempted for the proedros’ patronymic, although a son of Bi 8957, 
or 2440 would meet the requirements for patronymic and demotic. 


PRYTANY DECREE HONORING PANDIONIS_ 


47. Fragment of Pentelic marble, found on June 17, 1938, in a cistern in 
Section AA. The rough-picked back of the original stele is preserved. 


Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.156 m.; thickness, 0.078 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m.-0.006 m. 
liven Os loool. 


This fragment is a part of the inscription published as /.G., II’, 790 and repub- 
lished by S. Dow as Prytaneis, no. 23. Since the transcription in the Editio Minor 
is in no way affected by the new fragment, a text for only the latter is published below. 


nee 


PANDIONIS 
235/4 B.C. .. 


For line 1-28, see J.G., II°, 790 with the corrections added by S. Dow.” 


— 
~ ~ 


no. 1417 A, col. I, lines 126-127; and C. Autran, / ntroduction a l'étude critique du ite praire 


grec, p. 359. For ’Axépas, *Avrioxos, and Mavdiwv, see, e. g., J. Kirchner, P.d., s.vv. 
#2 See W. B. Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, pp. 13-14, and. Fiehn in Pauly-Wissov 
Reston esses X ines : 
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|---- = — — |pel- - - » Kat TOV a | 
30 fp ca. 16 / i ) \ \ ue las 
|7Téa ——-—-S —-——_— HpoB |adiov|v ° Kai tov tapiav ths Bovdjs? | 
CO LZ oa Raia 
[—---““-+--- Kvda0n |vaéa "’ | Kai rov iepéa tod éxwvipov? | 


|— ca. 13 v 


Saree.” ——" xat| tov KypuKa [THs Bovdns Kat Tod SHpov Puro | 
[ KA€a( P) Tpivepeca ; Kal T lov ypappar|éa THs BovdATs Kat ToD Srhpov | 


(S==S= eS | ° Kat ov vroyp|apparéa —-—-“-—-—--| 
35 fee —° avaypawba b€| 16d€ 76 Undiopa [Tov ypapparéa Tov Kara | 
| zputavetay ev orn|rAae AOiver Kat oTH| oar Ev TOL TpYTAVLKaL: © Els | 
[dé rHY avaypadyy t|HAs aTHdyns pepioa Tlov emt ret SiocKHoer TO | 
[yevopevov avadhopa|.  vacat 
| One —*"_lias Avoavd Nuxoorp|aros —+—| | One 
column of 40 [—*"—Jas “Apiorop Tlapdiro[s “2 —| column 
15 lines |———|s Teporr “Ayaboxpal|rns — — —| missing | 
missing | [—-——]|s Kadv\ur 50 Nedorpat|os — — — -| 
|----- |oovr Tex SS = = a | 
|Ilavaveets ? | Evdpoov|vos — — —| 
45 |------ |oov IIpa| covets | 
[------ Jou Ilirra[xds ? ———| 
——— | kage - = === 
[6 lines missing | |e | 


[5 lines missing | 


Since the first line of the preserved portion of the register of prytaneis contains 
a name and not a demotic, the Agora fragment must contain part of columns IT and 
III, or of columns III and IV, of the original list. Demes with large representation 
rarely appear in the last column; so the former alternative has been adopted. The 
inscription is written in a modified stoichedon style with the preserved letters of 
lines 32-35 entirely in stoichoi. 

The order of the officials honored affords no irregularities. In line 30 must be 
restored the name of the secretary of the prytaneis (from Probalinthos ), and above 
that appeared the name of the treasurer. Between the words |poB|adiovo|y] in 
line 30 and krpvxa in line 32 there is space for the titles and names of two officials, 
the treasurer of the boule and the priest of the eponymos. The first of these officials, 
from the deme Kydathenaion, was not of the tribe honored; so the treasurer of the 
boule is tentatively assigned to this position. This inscription marks the earliest 
appearance in prytany inscriptions of the priest of the eponymos.”* In lines 32-33, 
the heraldship, which was held for many successive generations by the famous family 


45 So S. Dow, Prytaneis, p. 28. 
46 For the position of the priest of the eponymos in prytany decrees, see Hesperia, X, 1941, 


pp. 396-397. 
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from Trinemeia, is assigned to BedoAys (IIT) of B. D. Meritt’s stemma in Hesperia, 
III, 1934, p. 27. This fits the lacuna exactly and is in accord with Meritt’s date for 
his floruit. 

Concerning the register, three of the 
names of Col. III may be assigned to 
families from Paiania, in two of which 
families two other members are already 
known who had the identical nomen. The 
name Ildudud0os Iasavieds is known from 
P.A., 11555 and Prytaneis, no. 116, line 
46: the name *Emuydpns Hasaveeds from 
P.A., 4998 and 4999. The name Nuxdo- 
tparos Iavavieds appears in Hesperia, IV, 
1935, no. 37, line 100, and Prytaneis, no. 
84, line 84, but in this case the two refer- 
ences are probably to the same person. 
On the basis of this prosopographical 
evidence a tentative restoration of Har- 
aviets is proposed for line 44. This would 
permit the assignment of 15 prytaneis to 
this large deme, and is in accord with the 
known evidence about its tribal repre- No. 47 


ad 


sentation. Before the removal of three of es 
the demes from Pandionis in 307/6, eleven members were the norm for Lower 
Paiania,”” and in 155/4, after the return of Upper Paiania, there is at least one 
instance in which there were sixteen members.” 

Ilurra[xds] (or Hirrados) of line 54 is new in Attic prosopography. 


INVEN TORWAO SAS IEE PIOss 


< 


48. Fragment of Hymettian marble, found in July, 1936, in Section P during 
the removal of the north end of Eponymon Street. The left side is preserved. 


™ _ = Height, 0.145 m.; width, 0.123 m.; thickness, 0.088 m. : 
ot 7 a oo Height of letters, 0.005 m. > “i : ~ . - one 5. 
Se eemteiiventory Noa) 4347e55 5 & ~~ a Ae 
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229-206 B.c. non-{TOIX. 
OI ee ce ere Se yee got 
TeTpaxp|a — 4 hee eee ee | 
KOU dpaxpa.|t —--—---—-——-—— KL TETPAXLOV “Av | 
tryovecov a | avéOnke — —-—-—--—---— ave nke | 
“Artahos * a[—-——--—-—-—---—---------- | 
déxa a <a>vef' [yee — — —— ——--—---—-—-— avebnke | 
“Apiotokhe| ions vel “Apurtokhe| va — — — — avéOnxe | 
Mynvddwpos ° | oe oo —_—-—-—-| 
dpaxpat déx| a --- 7-H dpaxpat | 
emta ° as av|éOnxe — - —-—--—----—-------— | 
a Kapolav al pyvpav —-—-—-—----------- | 
No. 48 iii Wale = = Se ee SS | 
(SNA eer eee ars 


The Agora fragment is a part of the same monument as J.G., IH’, 1537 and 
1538,—two fragments which for the first time may now be placed together. The 
uninscribed space between lines 27 and 28 of I]*, 1537 and between lines 3 and 4 
of IT’, 1538 is identical in height, and the first three lines below this interval are 
somewhat crowded vertically in both fragments; so line 27 of II’, 1537 and line 3 
of II’, 1538 are to be equated. However, the phrase da |6 rovr|ov adpeorjpov in line 2 
of TI’, 1538 is not part of the same phrase, dad tovrov dp leorypvov, in line 26 of IT’, 
1537, for the former stone would then overlap I1*, 1537 in the lines below. Possibly 
II?, 1538 is to be placed nearer the right margin with the date in line 4 being the 
day on which the silver phialai (line 28 of I’, 1537) were melted down. Since the 
new Agora fragment contains dedications of silver objects, for the most part minted 
monies, its position is at the left margin above line 25 of II’, 1537. The total weight 
of the silver objects seems to have been contained in lines 25-28 of Teal 3 7 

The inscription was cut in the disjointed style of the period 229-206 B.c. Beta 
was made in-the form of a circle with cross-bar. In the sixth letter-space in line 6 
the stone-mason first cut a mu and then corrected it without erasure to alpha, although 
the horizontal stroke was never cut. 

There is no evidence as to whether the inventory covered one or more years. 
In the latter case the two possible dates to which the inscription may be assigned, 
as determined by the cycle of the secretaries of the Council,*” would be 225/4 and 
212/1. An annual xa@aipeors of the year 215/4 is already contained in IT’, 1539. 

Dedications of rerpaxua “Avzvydvera appear in the inventories of the priests of 
Asklepios as early as 259/8.” The coin referred to in lines 3-4 may have been minted 


49 See Pritchett-Meritt, Chronology, pp. 43, 47-73. 
50 7.G., II?, 1534, line 231. For the date, see Pritchett-Meritt, of. cit., p. xx. For the accent 
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by Antigonos Gonatas or Antigonos Doson. Coins of both monarchs were apparently 
identical in type,’ and in any case there was no demonetization,” so that a dedication 
of either type is possible. For the dedication of a BoiSvov (line 12), see Athenaios, 
XIII, 574; 1.G., IT’, 1388, line 54, and 1460, line 16. On the general subject of the 
dedication of animal models, see W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, pp. 


296-301. 
In the text of I.G., II’, 1537, the first letter in line 6 should be corrected from 


nu to upsilon. The last preserved letter in line 8 is delta, as read by Koehler in /.G., 
II, 837. In line 25 Kirchner’s notation TI is an incorrect reading of the symbol cut 
on the stone to represent five hundred drachmai; the form is identical with that of 
the FF in line 3 of J.G., II’, 1538. In line 1 of II’, 1538, the second letter is clearly chi; 
so the word 8p|ax[ai may be restored. 


PRYTANY DECREE HONORING AKAMANTIS 


49. Fragment of Hymettian marble, found on December 5) 1938 sin aemarple 
pile in Section =. The fragment preserves the upper left cornér of a stele) ine 
inscribed face is badly worn and in part illegible. 

Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.235 m.; thickness, 0.07m, 

Height of letters, 0.005 m.-0.006 m. 


~ 


Inv. No. I 5547. ; a 
182/1 Bc. | -gaeates 
[Eat Tywnor|d[va]xr|os apxovros| €| mt 7Hs ’"AkapavTioos ——— mputaveias hu ——| 
[ 4. *Ap|ur[ro|pdxou IL[poBadi|ovos [éypappdrevev’ —— dvos ——— per’ <i | 
[xadas év|dre Kai eikloorlet 7HIs mpuravelas’ exk\noia Kupia é€v Tau Oedtpar- 
TaVv po | 
[Spar érelWjdulerv Bi[ koa |rpat[os —--—*=——— kat oupmpoedpor* €d0 | 
5 [€ev rae Shpor] > Uvdoyévns Wodve[——“—— eivev: inép Gv amayyéhdovow ot 
mpuré | ~ EB ie 


_ [vas ris ‘Axa lnaly|riBos itp ray |Bvondy dy 
 *agbdKove de] 
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: / 7 \ aA °? , ~ A & ‘ : a 
[Ipoorarnpiw.| Kai ret “Apréud[e ret Bovdalar Kat rots d&Adows Beots ots AT pLoVv 


nv, EOvorav dé | 


[Kat ret “Apré|pide tee Pwooddpwle- dyabel rye d<06x 0a Tat Sypwr Ta pev ayaba 


déxeo Oa | 


heen Da > a ¢ A e +” > A a A 
[ra yeyovo|ra ev rots iepots | ois €Ovov ef’ tyretar Kat wwrnpiar ths BovdAs Kal Tod 


Sxipov | 


AN lal a] 4 
10 [kat tov ovp|payov: ered dé lot mputdvas tas Ovoias €bvoav andoas boat 


Ka0ynKov ev | 


i A Fi “A \ / > lal ial A 
[ret mputav|etar Katds Kalt dirotipws, emepecnOnoav S€ Kat THs oVANOYHS THS 


Bovhys Ka | 


[rod Syuov Kat] roav aAXwv aladvrev KrrX. —--————-—-— | 


No. 49 


Dhesarchon™ limesianax iss uxeceine tite 
year 182/1 by his position after the archon 
Hermogenes in the comic didascaliae of the 
Dionysia * and by the secretary-cycle.”” Lines 
7-8 have been restored after the analogy of 
the restoration proposed by S. Dow for lines 
7-8 of I.G., Il’, 902 (= Prytaneis, no. 55), 
which inscription, dated in the same year,” 
contains praise for the prytaneis of Attalis. 
Both documents display an unusual list of 
deities to whom sacrifices were offered.” 


SYNDROMOS OF STEIRIA 


50. Fragment of Hymettian marble found on March 15, 1938, in the floor 
of a niche in the central apse of the Church of Hypapanti in Section Il. The corners 
are badly chipped, and a shallow cutting has been made in the left front corner ; 
otherwise the original surface is preserved. On the top of this capping base there 


Say Le Zoe. 


55 The secretary is from the deme Probalinthos of the tribe Attalis (XII). 
56 Both inscriptions were apparently cut by the same hand. 


57 Reference is made to Artemis 


Phosphoros for the first time in prytany decrees. Cf. H. 


Thompson, Hesperia, Supplement LVenpl3e-140 
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are two rectangular cuttings (length, 0.16 m.; width, 0.065 m.; depth, 0.043 m.), each 
with pour channels, for the supporting tongues of a bronze statue. On the bottom 
there are also two cuttings, of inferior workmanship, for a bronze statue, these 
cuttings are relatively shallow (being 0.02 m. in depth in comparison with a length 
of 0.304 m.), and the absence of any signs of burning indicates that they were never 
used. Apparently the first plan was unsatisfactory, and the stone was reversed (for 


a similar change of plan, in the period ca. 500 B.c., see 5. Lauffer, Ath. Mitt., LXII, 
1937, p. 92). There is a thinly drafted band along the front edge of the under side. 


Height, 0.19m.; width, 0.63 m.; thickness, 0.74 m. 
Height of letters, 0.022 m.-0.025 m. 
riveeNO tO 23: 


Late First Century B.c. 
% Bovdt) Kat 6 dtpos 
[Sv |vSpomov Kaddtxparidov 
[Xr leupéa aywvobernoavra “Edevo | wi] 
[w|v éx tOv Wiav aperns Evexev Kat [ev | 


/ 
VOLAS 


No. 50 


The provenience of this huge capping base has been cited by T. L. Shear,” in 
connection with other inscribed monuments referring to the Eleusinian cults, as 
evidence for the location of the Eleusinion.” 


58 Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 207; cf. Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 267-268. 
59 Cf, Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 112, note 48. 
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The dedicant, Syndromos, was a member of one of the most illustrious families 
of the Augustan period.” His father, Kallikratides son of Syndromos of Steiria 
(P.A., 7986), was archon in 37/6 B.c." and is referred to as gymnasiarch in the 
inscription published as /.G., II’, 2875. Kirchner (ad /.G., IT’, 3502) and Graindor 
(Athenes sous Auguste, p. 121) have identified this man with Kallikratides son of 
Syndromos of Trikorynthos, who was kqpv€ Bovrfs Kai Siwov and orparyyos én! 
tous omhiras in the last part of the first century.” Raubitschek (loc. cit., col. 2254), 


on 


however, has proposed a separate identity for the two names, and the dichotomy 
appears to be required by the names of their descendants in the Steirian and Trikoryn- 
thian branches of the family.** The Syndromos of the new Agora inscription is also 
known from /.G., II’, 2999, where he appears as eymnasiarch. 

Similar inscriptions in which agonothetai of various festivals are honored are 
published in /.G., II’, 3458 ff. An dyovobérns “EXevowiwv is mentioned in /.G., IV, 
Zoos ine 203 eandsll , 3605, 


W. KENpRICK PRITCHETT 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
AND 
CoLtumsus ARMY FLYING SCHOOL 
CoLuMBuS, MISSISSIPPI 


6° For a stemma of this family, see A. Raubitschek, in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Oinophilos ; 
cf. also A. Wilhelm, Anz. Akad. Wien, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1935, pp. 83-90. To Raubitschek’s 
stemma must be added the Oinophilos who was Treasurer of the Boule ca. 80 B.c. (/.G., ID’, 
1050 = Dow, Prytancis, no. 97). This Oinophilos is probably, as Dow has suggested, a brother 
of Kallikratides and Theorikos who are listed in the ephebic inscription /.G., I1°, 1011, col. 1, 
lines 107-108. If Dow is correct in his redating of /.G., II?, 1051 (op. cit., p. 169), the Oinophilos 
of this inscription may be the same man. 

61 For the date, see Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, pp. 280 and 286, and Roussel and Launey, 
ad Insc. Délos, no. 2632. Kirchner (J.G., II’, Indices, p. 25) moves this archonship back one year, 
but this apparently results from the omission of Philostratos named in Insc. Délos, no. 2632, line 17. 

62 Cf. S. Dow, op-cit:, p. 175. 

°3 It may be noted that a satisfactory explanation for the change of deme of Kallikratides (7) 
son of Syndromos from Steiria to Trikorynthos has not been offered. It is not clear whether it 
was by adoption, for in Attic inscriptions which refer to adoption (see A. Wentzel, Hermes, XLV, 
1930, pp. 167-176) the adopted person regularly used the patronymic and demotic in conformity 
with the name of his adopter, and to indicate the natural father the phrase yor 6€ rod deivos was 
added. Analogous examples of the retention of the natural father’s name, being from the third 
century after Christ, are indicated by Kirchner ad I.G., 112, 1784. For bibliography, see Weiss, 
Griechisches Privatrecht, 1, pp. 318-319. The question is in need of further clarification. 

64 Cf, A. Mommisen, Feste, p. 197, note 3. 


THE THESMOPHORION IN ATHENS 


I 
LTSsLOGARION 


In the excavation of the area to the south of the Pnyx the attempt was made to 
determine the exact location of the Thesmophorion.’ Before that time literary testi- 
monies alone had led scholars to look for it on the Pnyx hill, not far from the assembly 
place. Its location in that section of the city has not in recent years been questioned.* 
But the excavation of the Pnyx in 1932 and 1934, carried on jointly by the Greek 
Archaeological Service and the American School of Classical Studies, failed to reveal 
any clear evidence of the cult, and on the basis of the finds alone no one could possibly 
have come to the conclusion that one of the oldest and most famous sanctuaries of 
Athens had been discovered in this place. In fact, even now the only compelling 
argument for assigning the Thesmophorion to this locality is a single passage in, the 
Thesmophoriazousai of Aristophanes.’ It will be necessary to consider this evidence 
first in order to determine, if possible, its exact bearing on the problem. 

As the name of the play implies, the action centers about the women’s celebration 
of the Thesmophoria, and the scene is laid in the sanctuary itself. No proof of this 
fact should be needed, for it is obvious that it could take place nowhere else, and in 
several instances the actors refer to the fact that they are in the Thesmophorion. 
The relevant passages are: 


Lines 83-84, Kav Ocopoddpow pédAdovat TEpl wou THMEPOV 
exkrnodlev em od€Opeo. 

Lines 88-89, "Aydbova méicar TOV TpaywdodiddcKadoV 
és Oecopoddpow EedOetv. 


Euripides is speaking in both instances and twice he refers to the place where the 
women are to hold an ékxAnoia as the (sanctuary) of the Thesmophoroi goddesses. 
Twice the Thesmophorion is mentioned by name: 


Lines 277-278, @S TO THS ExkAyno las 
onpetov év TH Oecpodopeiw haiverar. 
Line 880, @ecpodopetov Tovroyi. 


1H. Thompson, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 156 ff.; and cf. Hesperia, I, 1932, p. 96, note 1. 

*For the literature see Curt Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen im Altertum, I, p. 255; W. 
Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, p. 399; and Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 182-192. 

’ Line 658. 
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lhese passages are important in showing that not only did the celebrants meet in 
the Thesmophorion, but even the assembly, which is called together at the time of 
the festival, is held in the sacred precinct.. The women were probably required to 
spend the whole time of the festival within its enclosure, as appears from the fact that 
they brought tents and equipment for camping on the grounds. 

When it was discovered that the cndea7ns had joined the assembly in woman’s 
guise, a search was made throughout the temenos to see whether any other men had 
been smuggled in. The chorus raises the cry: 


Lines 655-658, nas roivuy pera tovr Hdn Tas AapTadas aibapéevas Xp 
/ 5. > / a b}. ws > ie 
Evlwoapévas ed Kavdpetws TOV O iwatiwy amodvaas 
Cyretv, et mov Kaos TUs aVNp eoEANAVOE, Kat TEpLO PEE au 


\ 4 A \ \ \ XN A 
THY TVUKVA TACAV KAL TAS OKYNVAS KAU TAS Oud00Us diab pjoae. 


This reference to the Pnyx in connection with the assembly of women constitutes the 
only evidence from ancient literature for associating the Thesmophorion with the 
assembly place.* 

It is obvious that, if rv m’kva in line 658 refers to the Pnyx as the place of 
assembly, this must have been included in the sacred area devoted to the celebration of 
the Thesmophoria. Aristophanes cannot have meant to imply that the Pnyx should be 
searched for intruders, unless it was shut off from the public during the festival. 
Jane Harrison alone of all the scholars has drawn this logical conclusion from the 
association of the Pnyx and the Thesmophorion. She seized upon this fact and made it 
an important point in the argument. ‘‘ The Pnyx was the scene of the celebration. 
Half the fun of the piece turns upon that. It was an actual fact that for three or 
four days the women who celebrated the Thesmophoria held possession of the Pnyx 
which the women of the Ekklesiazousai would like to have held for always.” *° Carried 
away with the enthusiasm of this discovery she observes with chagrin that “ com- 
mentators must needs darken counsel by explaining that the Thesmophorion might 
rightly be called the Phnyx—for in the temple, as it were a Pnyx, was held the assembly 
concerning Euripides.” She does not state her authority for this comment, but it is 
found in Blaydes’ edition of Aristophanes." It is merely an elaboration of the idea 


~4 Dorpfeld, Harrison, and others have found support in the statement of Pausanias, I, 14, 1, 
that the temples of Demeter and Triptolemos were situated above the Enneakrounos, tzép tiv Kpyvyy- 
The new identification of the fountain at the south edge of the Agora with the Enneakrounos 
deprives this passage of its significance in this connection, for, as Thompson points out, loc. cit., p. 
183, “ the two temples cannot be separated from the Eleusinion,” the approximate location of which 
can now be determined beyond a doubt as being on the northwest slope of the Acropolis, northeast 
of the Areopagos. 

5 Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 106. 

6 Thesm., line 658. ryv mv«va | Thesmophorium et tentoria vicina intelligit Fritzsch. Pnycis 
autem nomine appellari Thesmophorium quod in eo, quasi in Pnyce, concio nunc feminarum de 
Euripide habeatur. Cf. Invernizius, Aristophanis comoediae, vol. VIII, p. 411, on the same passage: 
templum in quo tune concioni habendae congregatae erant mulieres, facete comicus Pnycem apellat. 


Zon OSCARS BRONEER 


expressed in the scholia on the passage. The commentator, not being interested in 
matters of topography, offers the most natural interpretation to the effect that the 
sanctuary, being temporarily used for an assembly, might appropriately be called the 
Pnyx. Two of the scholiasts, however, who may have had independent knowledge 
about the relative position of the two buildings, take the Pnyx here to refer to the 
assembly itself.” This is the interpretation followed by most of the older commenta- 
tors, until topographers began to look for the Thesmophorion, using this passage as a 
clue to its location.” 

If we interpret the reference to the Pnyx in a material sense, taking this as 
evidence for the proximity of the assembly place to the Thesmophorion, by a similar 
line of reasoning we must also conclude that the house of Agathon was next door to 
the sanctuary of the goddesses. In lines 280 ff. the kinsman, fitted out with woman's 
clothing, is still standing before the house of Agathon. He speaks to an imaginary 
female slave, who is ordered to take down the sacred box and take out a cake for 
an offering to the goddesses. Then he addresses a prayer to Demeter and Persephone, 
and immediately, before dismissing the servant, he begins to look for a place where 
he can sit down and listen to the orators.” Thereupon he dismisses the imaginary 
Thratta because, as he says, slaves are not permitted to attend. In the crowded space 
of the theater these actions, represented as taking place before the house of Agathon 
and in the Thesmophorion respectively, are carried out with practically no intervening 
space; but no one, so far as I am aware, has suggested that this indicates the relative 
position of the sanctuary and the poet’s house. It is obvious that we are here dealing 
with stage conventions which have nothing to do with Athenian topography." 


‘Line 658. aikcva* tHv éxkAnolav. mapa 70 ruKvotabar rods dxAovs, éereroinvto yap éxkkAnotav. Others 
seem to have understood ras oxyvds to refer to the stage in the theater, where the play was given. 
Rutherford, Scholia Arist., II, pp. 481 f. 

* Van Leeuwen, writing in 1904, Arist. Thesm., p. 87, takes the view of the topographers: 
Pnycem Thesmophorio vicinam explorare mulieres iubet earum dux, praesertim autem scrutari sua 
ipsarum umbracula. 

* Line 292: rot, rot xabifop’ ev Kado, tév pyTopwov iv e€axovo. 

*’ There are other instances of a similar kind in Aristophanes’ plays, in which the poet’s fancy 
has misled commentators to draw sweeping conclusions about historical facts. An excellent case in 
point is a passage in the Acharnians, lines 593-598, where Lamachos refers to himself as strategos, 
although in a later passage, lines 1073 ff., of the same play it clearly appears that he is a subordinate 
officer, being despatched by the generals to do garrison duty on the Boeotian border. Van Leeuwen, 
Aristophanis Acharn., pp. 99, 104, has shown that Lamachos was taxiarch in 426/5, the year in 
which the play was presented. Cf. K. J. Beloch, Att. Pol., p. 302. Other scholars have interpreted 
the first of the two passages in a literal sense>see A. B. West, 4.J.P., XLV, 1924, pp. 145 ff. 
H. B. Mayor ina recent article, J.H.S., LIX, 1939, pp. 45-64, has attempted to prove that Lamachos 
was general when the play was presented at the Lenaia in February, 425 p.c. The election of 
generals ordinarily took place after the Lenaia, and Aristophanes, hoping to prejudice the people 
against Lamachos and the war party, composed his play with this intention. But by exception the 
election of the generals for 425 was held a month earlier than usual, and when the results were 
announced Aristophanes changed a portion of the play so as to take into account that Lamachos was 
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There is no more reason to assume that the reference to wv«va in line 658 reflects 
the actual position of the Thesmophorion in relation to the real Pnyx.'' Since we are 
specifically told by the actors that the assembly is represented as being held in the 
Thesmophorion, there is no difficulty in understanding riv micva to refer to the 
assembly itself, here represented as a part of the festival celebration. 

The word Pnyx, which became the name of the hill on which the assembly place 
was situated, is not often found either in literature or in inscriptions. Etymologically 
it appears to be connected with av«vds,” which can only refer to the crowding of 
the people in the assembly, not to the construction of the assembly place. That being 
the case, its primary significance attaches to the ekklesia itself, although in time it 
came to be used most commonly as a designation of the place in which the assembly 
was held. But in the Knights of Aristophanes “ it occurs once unmistakably referring 
to the people assembled in the Pnyx. When Demos promises to hand over the reins of 
the Pnyx to one of the two contestants, Paphlagon and the sausage-seller, he uses a 
figure from the horse races. The steed to be controlled by the winner is the assembly 
of Athenian citizens, that is the demos itself, not the material building in which the 
assemblies were held. A few lines below in the same play (lines 1131-1140) auevérns 
is used with a play on the word to describe the cleverness of the Pnyx-frequenting 
Demos, who purposely fed the grafters in the Pnyx like sacrificial victims until they 
were ready for the slaughter. 

This transfer of the name of an assembly hall to the assembly itself, or vice versa, 
is as common in ancient Greek as it is in modern languages. For example, ayopa 
means either place of assembly, the assembly itself, or market place, and it continued to 
be used with all three meanings till late times. Similarly @éarpov, which most com- 
monly denotes the building, is frequently used by writers of the fifth century as a 
collective term referring to the spectators. Conversely the term é€xxk\noia, which 


already general. The rest remained unaltered, hence the discrepancy in the offices held by Lamachos. 
For this ingenious theory, designed to overcome the difficulty, there is no proof outside the play 
itself, and it runs counter to epigraphical and historical evidence, as W. K. Pritchett has shown, 
A.J.P., LXI, 1940, pp. 469-474. A comic poet, as Mayor allows, loc. cit., p. 59, “is not bound to 
be consistent.” 

11 A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 320, note 5, points to the danger of using the 
Aristophanes passage as evidence for the location of the Thesmophorion. As he rightly observes, no 
one has concluded that the women officers mentioned in lines 373 ff. actually existed. He thinks that 
the reference to the Pnyx, like the titles of the women officers, may be nothing but a joke: “ Man 
erwartet einen verschliessbaren Raum, und den bot die Pnyx nicht.” 

12 There seems to be no good reason for doubting this connection. See Liddell, Scott, and 
Jones, Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. mv’é. Reference is there given to mu«vaia in lon Frag. 65, which 
has the same meaning as mwé. The feminine noun understood with this adjective is presumably 
exkAnoia. 

18 Line 1109: rovrtw rapadéow ris uKvos Tas vias. Cf. Ekklesiazousai, line 466: py rapadaBotoar 
THS TONEWS TAS Hvias. 


14 Herodotos, VI, 21; Plato, Symposion, 194 B; Aristophanes, Knights, line 233. 
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primarily means assembly, sometimes occurs in the sense of assembly place, i7 Gs, the 
Pnyx,” 

That the festival of the Thesmophoria was held within the sanctuary of the 
goddesses is clear from the direct statements quoted above, and the great secrecy 
surrounding the performance makes this self-evident. The sanctuary must have been 
clearly marked off either by a wall or by a fence following a line indicated by boundary 
stones. The Pnyx, too, had clearly fixed boundaries."* The celebrants in the Thes- 
mophorion could no more encroach upon the area assigned to the Pnyx than the 
populace was allowed within the precinct of the goddesses. There are good reasons 
for believing that the Pnyx, far from being turned over to the women during the 
celebration, was actually used as a place of assembly by the demos during the days 
of the festival. The time of the festival is well known. The celebration in the 
Thesmophorion lasted three days, Pyanopsion 11-13, but it was preceded by a one-day 
celebration at Halymous.‘' One decree from the year 122/1 is preserved * which 
was passed on the eleventh of Pyanopsion. At this late date the Pnyx may have been 
in ruins,"* and the assembly which passed the decree held its meeting in the theater, as 
was the practice at that time. But the fact that it was passed at one of the regular 
assemblies, and a principal assembly (éxxAnoia xupia) at that, shows that the ekklesia 
did not suspend its activities for the duration of the festival. Since the women had no 


** Philochoros, in a quotation preserved by a scholiast on Aristophanes’ Birds, line 997, uses 
éxxAnaia to denote the place of assembly, and in the same sentence he uses the word zw as the 
name of the hill. = : 

18 See I.G., I°, 882; and ef. Hesperia, I, 1932, p. 108. 

** See L. Deubner, Aitische Feste, p. 52, where the ancient references are collected. — 

18-7.G., II*, 1006, line 50. 

Qn this question see Thompson, Hesperia, I, 1932, pp. 216 f., and cf. his revised view 
referred to below, p. 256, note 27. 


°° In lines 78-80 of the Thesmophoriasousai the announcement is made by the kinsman that the | 


Boule and the courts were closed, the alleged reason being that it was the third day of the festival. 
In the lines following Euripides replies that he expected this to be his undoing, since this was the 
very day on which the women had decided to hold an assembly in order to take action on his case. 
There seems to be a play on the information that the courts and the council were not in session, 
for in reality while the ekklesia was assembled in the Pnyx the courts and the council would normally 


eee to make it possible for the prytaneis and the dicasts to be present in the assembly. That 


ved decrees, ranging in date from the fourth to the Soe Co B.C Yaa 
s of the City Dionysia, Bobehelign 9-13, I. G., I*, 360 46 7 
Vas 1934, 1, On the 


assembly met during other important festivals is shown by many extant decrees. At. least seven | 
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part in the public affairs of the state, the celebration of the festival did not interfere 
with the assembly. It might be argued that the demos had to forego its right to meet 


2 DB) ons 7 a - ro z . . - - 
in the Pnyx, because it was then occupied by the women, but there is no proof of such 


a startling provision.” If this had been the case Aristophanes would certainly have 


made the assembly of women meet in the regular assembly place rather than in the 
Thesmophorion. 


It has been asserted that the ekklesia of the women in the Thesmophorizousai 
was suggested to Aristophanes by the proximity of the Pnyx to the Thesmophorion.” 
There is, of course, no proof of this nor is it at all a necessary assumption. Since the 
Thesmophoria were in charge of the women of Attica, it is obvious that they had to 
hold a formal session some time during the festival to deliberate about the affairs 
of the cult. It was customary at other festivals to call the boule and sometimes the 


ekklesia ~ together in the pertinent sanctuary to take action upon matters connected 
with the festival, especially to decide whether any person participating in the celebra- 
tion be found guilty of unlawful behavior.** In view of the fact that the Eleusinion 
is one of the sanctuaries most frequently mentioned as the meeting place of the Boule,” 
this practice might well have suggested the situation for the play. 

From the Thesmophoriazousai we learn nothing further about the location of 
the sanctuary, except for some vague indications that it occupied a position on a hill.” 


21 In Thebes, we are told by Xenophon, Hellenika, V, 2, 29, at the time of the Spartan attack 
the Boule met in a stoa in the agora because the women were celebrating the Thesmophoria in the 
Kadmeia, the inference being that the Boule but for the festival would have met in the Kadmeia. 
It is possible that its regular meeting place was the sanctuary of Demeter, which was regarded as 
having been at one time the house of Kadmos; cf. Pausanias, IX, xvi, 5. Similarly in Athens the 
bouleuterion was closely connected with the temple of the Great Mother; see Thompson, Hesperia, 
VI, 1937, pp. 208 ff. From the statement of Xenophon it is clear that the celebration of the 
Thesmophoria in Thebes did not interrupt the public business. 

22H. Thompson, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 185; J. Harrison, Myth. and Mon., p. 106. 

23 See below, note 25, and cf. /.G., II*, 780, lines 3, 28. At such a session, held during the 
Skira, the women of the Ekklesiazousai decided upon their scheme to seize control of the city. 

24 See Demosthenes, Meidias, 175 (p. 517); and cf. /.G., Il, 1140, a tribal decree passed 
év the dyopar TH pera Tdvda. See also S. Dow, loc. cit., pp. 110-111; and Judeich, Topographie 
von Athen’, p. 289. ve 

25 Andokides, I, 111, cites a Solonian law which made it compulsory for the Boule to meet 
in the Eleusinion after the celebration of the mysteries. Decrees passed at such sessions are 
preserved: /.G., II*, 848; 1072; and 794, where the reading Bovdy év role “EAevowion Kal éxxAnota | 
is an almost certain restoration. See S. Dow, loc. cit., pp. 109, 116; and cf. W. B. Dinsmoor, 
Archons, p. 85. : 

26 See Thompson, loc. cit., p. 184. In the case of a play presented in the theater the question 
must always be asked whether such indications refer to the actual monument or locality in which 
the action is represented as taking place, or to the theater itself. References like these have been 
used with as much—or as little—justification as evidence for the construction of the fifth-century 
Theater of Dionysos. See criticism in Dorpfeld and Reisch, Das griechische Theater, pp. 188 ff., 
where expressions like dvaBaivew and xataBaivew are explained, on the basis of common usage in 
the assembly, as referring to the appearance and disappearance of a speaker before the audience. 
Cf. A. E. Haigh, The Attic Theatre*, p. 166; Roy C. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its 
Drama, p. 91. 
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Since there are many hills in Athens, these indications are not very helpful. They are, 
in fact, no less applicable to any one of several proposed sites, including the new 
location suggested below. 

In the detailed study of the Pnyx area Thompson has described both the site 
itself and all the movable objects that can be said to throw any light on the location 
of the Thesmophorion. It will not be necessary to discuss these here at length, but a 
brief mention of the more important objects is in place. The architectural remains are 
those of a stoa, now called East Stoa, begun at a late date and left in such an unfinished 
condition that it can never have been used. It had two predecessors; the first of which 
also remained unfinished. The original construction was first dated in the second 
century B.c., but recently Thompson has pushed its date back to the time of Ly- 
kourgos.*’ There are also traces of earlier occupations of the site, but these are too 
scanty to afford any tangible information. To the northwest of the stoa are several 
rock-cut beddings for monuments, and another large building, the West Stoa, was 
discovered in one of the recent campaigns of excavations. None of these buildings 
has been suggested as having anything to do with the Thesmophorion. 

In the fill within and around the East Stoa some votive objects were discovered, 
most of which belong to a sanctuary deposit, and all of which date from the fitth 
and fourth centuries B.c. They consist chiefly of small votive vessels and terracotta 
figurines, of well-known types, such as might be found in any sanctuary. In no case 
are the figures accompanied by recognizable attributes that would help to determine 
what deities if any they were intended to represent. 

The most important of the other objects are a terracotta mould for a relief and a 
fragment from the impression * of another similar mould. In the center of the relief 


27 At the meeting of the Archaeological Institute at Hartford in December, 1941, Thompson 
presented his revised views regarding the date of the stoa and the Pnyx. He now proposes to 
ascribe the construction of the massive retaining wall to Lykourgos. The stoa, formerly identified 
as belonging to the Thesmophorion, and a much larger stoa farther west, he regards as parts 
of the Pnyx complex and intended for use in connection with the assemblies. The two stoas will 
henceforth be designated the East (formerly Long Stoa; it is the shorter of the two) and the 
Westretoa. See ad .A.-XLV1, 1942. p0123. 

8 Tt is not very clear what purpose these impressions were intended to serve. Similar reliefs, 
but of earlier date, have been treated in a recent article by Dorothy Burr Thompson, Hesperia, 
VIII, 1939, pp. 285 ff., who applies to them the noncommittal ternt “ excerpts,” and suggests various 
explanations of their “ mysterious purposes.”” Homer Thompson, Joc. cit., p. 176, assumes that 
the relief under discussion was taken from a metal bowl for use in making terracotta relief vessels. 
If such were its purpose, it would seem strange that only a small part of the second figure was 
included in the mould; and it is not very clear why the moulds made from the metal reliefs were 
not used directly in the making of terracotta bowls. This process still seems to leave the impressions 
without any intelligible purpose. In the case of whole figures or groups of figures lifted from a 
metal vessel to be used by the less inventive craftsman in a cheaper medium the process is easily 
understood, but it is difficult to explain the use of such excerpts containing parts of several figures, 
or even of a single figure, with the head or some equally essential feature omitted. Another 


oe 
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isea draped female figure holding a torch in her left hand. Above her head is the 
small fgure of a stag darting away to the left. At the right edge there is part of a 
seated figure holding a scepter, and on the left is an amphora and something else which 
1S not very clear. Thompson has advanced arguments for identifying the standing 
figure with Kore and the seated one with Demeter. But the stag is more appropriate 
as an attribute of Artemis, whereas the torch is equally suitable either to Artemis or to 
Kore. The identity of the figures, however, is of slight importance, since the mould 
was obviously made from some vessel on which a larger group of deities was 
depicted.” Seeing that only one complete figure and part of a second are included in 
the mould, it is impossible to determine what group of deities was represented on 
the original. Moreover, we know that in many sanctuaries altars were erected and 
sacrifices made to deities other than those to whom the sanctuaries were dedicated, 
and dedications were not always selected for their appropriateness to the recipient 
deity. Unless there is a preponderance of recognizable types of figures in a sanctuary 
deposit, it is unsafe to draw any conclusions with regard to the identity of the deities 
to whom the dedications were made.” } 

Among the other objects from the fill near the East Stoa is a bronze plaque of a 
female figure holding a wreath but devoid of any identifying attributes. The deposit 
also includes a few fragments of lamps, some of the corona type, and numerous small 
votive cups, identical with those found in large numbers at various points on the North 
Slope of the Acropolis and in the Agora excavations. One curse tablet of lead was 
found near the East Stoa but not in the sanctuary deposit. Although such curses 
were frequently deposited in sanctuaries of Demeter, they are also associated with the 


explanation suggests itself, that the impressions were kept by the possessors of precious metat 
vessels as convenient means of identification and proof of ownership. The vessels were sometimes 
used at public celebrations and festivals, as is suggested in Thucydides’ description (VI, 32) of 
the departure of the Sicilian Expedition, and at such occasions an excerpt from the relief of a 
vessel would serve the same purpose as the owner’s signature. A comparable practice obtained 
in regard to public seals, impressions (ovuBoda) of which were kept as guarantees of the authen- 
ticity of credentials. See /.G., II, 141, lines 18-25 and the article by Regling in Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.E., s.v. symbolon (4). 

“© Thompson explains the stag as part of the filling ornament, having nothing to do with the 
figures below. These he assumes to have been taken from an Eleusinian assembly of gods. 

20 The presence of the mould and the impression together with that of the other fragments 
of moulds for figurines, lamps, and relief bowls Thompson, Joc. cit., p. 176, has construed as 
“evidence for the existence, in the vicinity, of a potter’s shop which supplied offerings for a 
sanctuary.” It would be surprising to find an establishment of that kind so close to the sanctuary 
that the wastrels and refuse from it should be found together with the deposits of votive objects 
from the sanctuary itself. The dedications to the gods would have been buried within the limits 
of the temenos. But if the potter’s shop could have been located so close to the Thesmophorion, 
and if its sole business was to produce votive objects for the cult of the goddesses, it is remarkable 
that none of the objects from the sanctuary deposit has any clearly marked characteristics in- 


dicating the nature of the cult. 
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cults of other chthonian deities; and a single specimen is hardly sufficient to establish 
the identity of the sanctuary in which it may have been placed.” 

From this brief enumeration of the important objects from the excav ation it 15 
clear that these offer no conclusive proof for the location of the Thesmophorion. 
Having accepted the common interpretation of The smophoriazousai, line 658, as 
evidence for the existence of the sanctuary in the vicinity of the Pnyx, Thompson was 
fully justified in attempting to relate the finds to the cult of Demeter. Deprived ot 
this support they are not sufficiently characteristic to offer positive information. It is 
significant that none of the votive objects peculiarly appropriate-to the Eleusinian 
religion, such as figures of pigs, of women carrying pigs, or hydrophoroi was found in 
the excavation.” Even more important is the total absence from the deposit of 
kernoi,”* the specific cult vessel of Demeter, and this is the more remarkable in view of 
the large number of such vessels that have come to light in the deposits from the 
Eleusinion on the northwest slope of the Acropolis. 

Important, too, is the fact that nothing was found of the megara, which formed 
an essential part of the Thesmophorion. We have no clear description of these 
chambers, but they appear to have been natural caverns sufficiently roomy to contain 
altars and to allow the priestesses and the dvrA7jrpia to perform their rites in the 
interior. If they existed in the vicinity of the Pnyx, they can hardly have disappeared 
entirely, for the whole hill consists of hard limestone which has not been greatly 
altered through erosion. 

Before the positive evidence for the location of the Thesmophorion is presented 
it should be pointed out that a priori the Pnyx hill is a most unlikely place for its 
position. The Thesmophoria were one of the most ancient and certainly the most 
popular of all the religious festivals, not only in Athens but throughout the Greek 
world.** This we learn from sources of two kinds. On the one hand, tradition assigns 
its introduction to a primitive age before the hellenization of the population of Greece, 
that is, archaeologically speaking, to prehistoric times. On the other hand, the rites 
and sacrifices practiced at the festival were of such primitive character that a late 
introduction of the cult of the Thesmophoroi is out of the question. That being the 
case, we should look for the sanctuary in which such rites were performed in one of 


*! No less than forty-five such tablets have been discovered in a well in the Agora_excavations. 
See G. Elderkin, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 43 ff.; and V1, 1937, pp. 382 ff. 

82 See Thompson, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 186. 

*8 The small votive cups might well have served as substitutes for kernoi, as Thompson sug- 
gests, but of themselves they are no more characteristic of Eleusinian worship than of any other cult: 

** See Nilsson, Griechische Feste, pp. 313 ff.; J. Harrison, Proleqgomena, pp. 120 ff. In Sicily, 
we are told by Diodoros, V, 4, the Thesmophoria were celebrated in imitation of primitive life, 
TH Siackevy puipovpevor Tov apxaiov Biov. In Eretria, too, where the women celebrating the festival 
cooked meat in the sun instead of by fire, the rites bear the characteristics of primitive religion. 
See Plutarch, Quaest. Gr., p. 298 B; and cf. Nilsson, of. cit., p. 319. 
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the oldest quarters of the city. The Pynx hill does not belong to this category.” 
Among the objects associated with the sanctuary itself there are, as we have seen, no 
traces of an early cult, nor was anything found in the assembly place to show that the 
area was occupied before the fifth century zB.c.*° Remains of prehistoric times and 
even of the early archaic period are conspicuously absent from the whole region sur- 
rounding the Pnyx, and there is every reason to believe that the crest of hills to which 
the Pnyx has given its name is a comparatively late addition to the city.*” Thucydides’ 
description of Athens before the time of Theseus * makes it perfectly clear that the 
Pnyx hill was not at that time a part of the city. The accurate observation which he 
makes with regard to the location of the earliest sanctuaries as evidence for the extent 
of the primitive city would certainly point to a place nearer the Acropolis as the most 
likely location of the Thesmophorion. 

Thucydides does not mention the Thesmophorion among the early cult places 
close to the Acropolis, but if we apply his method of reasoning, we inevitably come 
to the conclusion that it was situated within the area occupied by his early—pre- 
Theseus—city of Athens. The exact extent of this area we do not know, but some 
of the sanctuaries mentioned by name in the Thucydides passage have been discovered 
and identified. Two of these, the sanctuaries of Zeus Olympios and Apollo Pythios, 
are situated on the upper slope, just below the Acropolis wall; * and the sanctuary of 


*5 EE. Curtius, Stadtgeschichte von Athen, pp. 22 ff., proceeding from other considerations, 
concluded that the Pnyx hill belonged to the earliest part of Athens; but this view, wholly incom- 
patible with the archaeological discoveries, is no longer seriously accounted. 

86 Kourouniotes and Thompson, Hesperia, I, 1932, pp. 96 and 215, assume that the Pnyx Hill 
“was frequented by the popular assembly early in the city’s history,” but this assumption is not 
borne out by the excavations, nor is it in itself probable. Before the reforms of Kleisthenes the 
populace had no need of a special assembly place apart from the Agora, where it was accustomed 
to congregate for religious festivals and even for the earliest dramatic performances. The ex- 
cavators themselves have elsewhere, Joc. cit., p. 109, expressed the view that the assembly did not 
meet on the Pnyx hill before the beginning of the fifth century. Cf. Judeich, of. cit., pp. 69, / 2 Soak 
and Haigh, The Greek Theatre®, p. 178. The earliest evidence for the existence of the assembly 
place is furnished by a boundary stone from about the middle of the fifth century. 

87. Cf. W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, p. 389, and L. Bs Holland, AveA,, XLII 1939; 
p. 292, who states that “it is doubtful if any area outside the Acropolis was included in the city 
walls before the sixth century.” By the term Acropolis he obviously means not the area enclosed 
within the citadel wall of the fifth century, but the whole Acropolis hill, including the slopes. 

38 Book II, 15. The description of Athens by Plato, Kritias, 111e ff., which includes the Pnyx 
within the circuit of the primitive Acropolis, is hardly evidence to the contrary. Although this 
whole account has a foundation in fact, as I have attempted to show elsewhere, 4.J.4., XLV, 1941, 
p. 92, the dimensions of his early city and of Attica are, like the rest of his description, exaggera- 
tions of conditions existing in his own day. As such they cannot be said to correspond to actual 
conditions at any particular period of the city’s history. 

39 The much debated identification of these sanctuaries cannot be discussed here. There are 
scholars who still find it possible to believe that Thucydides referred to sanctuaries which even in 
his own day lay outside the city walls as proof of the smallness of the primitive city. See W. 
Judeich, op. cit., pp. 56 ff.; Axel Boéthius, Die Pythais, pp. 4, 5, 160 ff.; Hans Mobius, Ath. Mitt., 
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Ge should probably be identified with one of the three shrines of the earth-goddess 
known to have existed within a short distance of the Acropolis. The identification of 
the Enneakrounos is the most disputed point of the passage, but the best solution 
hitherto offered is to regard the fountain discovered in the Agora eas thes laincas 
krounos mentioned both by Thucydides and by Pausanias. This is situated in the hollow 
to the north of the Areopagos, at the southwest corner of the Agora. Thucydides’ 
statement concerning the fountain, éxeivy re éyyds ovo, indicates that it was outside, 
but only just outside, the limits of the early city. Whether the Areopagos was 
regarded as being within that area, depends very largely on the identity of the 
sanctuary of Ge to which Thucydides refers. One of the cult places dedicated to her 
worship was situated directly below the Areopagos, close to the sanctuary of the 
Eumenides. 

It is in this general vicinity, or at least within the same proximity of the 
Acropolis, that we might reasonably expect to find the Thesmophorion. And favoring 
this situation is the fact that two known sanctuaries of Demeter and Kore existed 
in this locality and that a large part of the Acropolis slope is known to have been 
devoted to cults of the Eleusinian goddesses. 

Just below the entrance to the Acropolis Demeter Chloe shared a cult place with 
Kourotrophos *' and Aphrodite Pandemos, also called Blaute.™ Kore, too, was wor- 
shiped with Demeter in this shrine, but her association in the cult may be late. 
Demeter and Ge Kourotrophos also had cult connections with Aglauros,” whose 
sanctuary was on the upper north slope farther east. Lower on the same slope was 
the area, presumably fairly extensive,“ in which one of the three sacred plowings of 


LX-LXI, 1935-36, pp. 258 ff. Even as late as in the time of Hadrian it was known that the 
Olympieion and the Pythion to the southeast of the Acropolis lay outside the city of Theseus, 
as is shown by the inscription on the Arch of Hadrian. Thucydides is discussing an even earlier 
city of much smaller area, covering only the Acropolis and its immediate slopes. For the identifica- 
tion of the early Olympieion and of the Pythion on the north slope see the convincing study of 
A. Keramopoullos, *Apx. AeAr., XII, 1929, pp. 86-98. 

40 No detailed study of the fountain has appeared, but its identification with the Enneakrounos 
has been tentatively proposed. See T. L. Shear, Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 360 and pl. III, 15; and 
H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 183. A criticism of the view is given by Mobius, loc. cit., 
pp. 264 ff., who accepts the identification of the fountain in the Agora with the Enneakrounos of 
Pausanias, but follows the opinion of earlier scholars that the fountain referred to by Thucydides 
was situated at the Ilissos. 

“1 Kourotrophos appears to have been originally an independent goddess, whose identification 
with Ge is of late origin; see M. P. Nilsson, 4.J.P., LIX, 1938, p. 390. A divergent view is 
expressed by G. W. Elderkin, Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 382, who regards Kourotrophos here as a cult 
title of Aphrodite. 

#2 See Judeich, of. cit., pp. 285 ff.; Keramopoullos, loc. cit., pp. 73 ff.; G. W. Elderkin, loc. cit., 
pp. 381-387. 

43 See I.G., I1?, 5152, and cf. E. Curtius, Stadtgeschichte von Athen, p. xxvi; W. S. Ferguson, 
Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 4, 21. 

44 See Doro Levi, Annuario, VI-VII, 1923-1924, pp. 16 ff. 
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Attica took place.” The other two were at Skiron on the road to Eleusis and in the 
Rharian Plain, near Eleusis. All three were fertility rites in the religion of Demeter, 
but the one in Athens was originally connected with the worship of Athena, whose 
priests were chosen from the family of the Bouzygai."” The dpotos Bovlvyros, as the 
plowing in Athens was called, was probably performed close to, if not within the 
temenos of the Eleusinion. Possibly the area cultivated by the ceremonial plowing 
should be identified with the Field of Hunger, dod wedtov,"’ a suitable name descrip- 
tive of the condition of agriculture before the first plow was invented by Bouzyges, 
whose identity was sometimes confused with that of Triptolemos or Epimenides.” 
Deubner ™ has plausibly suggested that the sacred objects brought up from the megara 
by the av7Ayrprae were in the first instance intended to be used as fertility charms in 
connection with the sacred plowings at Skiron and on the slope of the Acropolis.” 

The approximate location of the Eleusinion év dareu on the northwest slope of the 
Acropolis may now be regarded as an established fact,’ although none of the buildings 
relating to the cult has as yet been identified. Numerous inscriptions known to have 
stood in the Eleusinion, marble reliefs representing groups of Eleusinian deities, and, 
above all, deposits of votive objects of indisputably Eleusinian character, all of which 
have come to light in a comparatively limited area, combine with the testimonies of 
ancient writers to settle once for all this much disputed point in Athenian topography.” 


#8 See Plutarch, Conj. Praec., 42 (p. 144B); cf. J. Harrison, Myth. and Mon., p. 167. 

46 Bouzyges and his two oxen are represented on the calendar frieze in the church of Hag. 
Eleutherios. See J. Harrison, op. cit., p. 168, fig. 38; L. Deubner, Aftische Feste, p. 250, and 
pl. 36, 8, where Bouzyges is preceded by a sower. The group belongs to the month Maimakterion, 
corresponding to the season of the fall sowing in Greece. The sacred plowing is also depicted 
on a red-figured krater published by D. M. Robinson in 4.J.4., XXXV, 1931, pp. 152 tha tere 
both Athena and Kekrops (or possibly Boutes) appear as spectators to whom Bouzyges demon- 
strates his new invention. 

47 Bekker, Anecd., I, 278, 4; Zenobios, iv, 93: 710 émobev rod Iputavetov rediov. See also W. 
Judeich, op. cit., pp. 296 ff. Cf. the Homeric ves rpiodos, and see below, note 50. 

#8 A statue of Epimenides stood in front of the temple of Triptolemos in or near the Eleusinion ; 
see Pausanias, I, xiv, 4. 

9 Op. cit., p. 51. But cf. A. R. van der Loeff, Mnemosyne, XLIV, 1916, pp. 101 ff. 

0Tt has been suggested that the name Triptolemos, derived by false etymology from pis -- 
rokéw, was thought to have originated from the three sacred plowings in Attica. See Baumeister, 
Denkmiiler, s.v. Triptolemos; and J. Harrison, op. cit., pp. li, 96, 167. Iasion, another congener 
of Triptolemos, and like him a lover of Demeter, is likewise connected with triple plowing. In 
the words of Homer, Odyssey, V, lines 105-127, “ fair-tressed Demeter, yielding to her passion, 
lay in love with Iasion in the thrice plowed fallow, ved & tperddw,” and the offspring of their union 
was Ploutos. Like Epimenides, Iasion was at home in Crete, but he does not figure in Attic legend. 

51T L. Shear, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 207 ff. See above, p. 251, note 4. 

52 There is a considerable literature on the location of the Eleusinion in Athens. For the earlier 
theories see Judeich, of. cit., pp. 287 ff., and J. Harrison, op. cit., pp. 77, 93 ff. Until recently the 
most commonly accepted theory was that of Dérpfeld, who placed it on the west slope, close to 
his hypothetical location of the Enneakrounos. Lately Keramopoullos, ’Apy. E¢., 1934-35, pp. 85 ff., 
has revived and modified an older theory of Versakis, ’Apy. “E¢., 1912, pp. 48 ff., that it occupied 
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The Eleusinion was one, by far the most famous, of the many sanctuaries on 
the North Slope of the Acropolis in which primitive fertility cults were practiced. 
With each campaign of excavation new evidence is brought to light, showing that the 

whole area along the slope was devoted to primitive religion. The sanctuary of 
Wen daughter of Kekrops, in which also Ge and Demeter appear to have been 
honored, and the early cult place of Aphrodite in the Gardens belong to this category. 
The same is true of the ec which is hardly to be distinguished from the 
Dionysion in Limnais.” The latter was probably not situated on the slope of the 
Acropolis but at the south edge of the Agora, not far from the Enneakrounos. It was, 
however, related to the Eleusinion, not only by the Desa, of the two sanctuaries 
but through association in certain cult practices as well.” 

In this environment of primitive Greek religion the Thesmophorion finds its 
proper place.” In the Eleusinion itself probably stood the temple of Demeter and 
Kore, the two goddesses who were honored in the Thesmophoria and in that capacity 
bore the cult title Occpoddpor. The festival was part of the Eleusinian religion,” 
and naturally belongs in the Eleusinion év dare. The name Thesmophorion may have 
been applied to the Eleusinion in connection with the festival, just as the term Pythion 
was used for the cult place of Apollo in the cave above the Klepsydra, although Apollo 
was here more commonly called ‘Ywaxpatos or t7>6 Maxpais. He was also Apollo 
Patroos, as is shown by the myth of Ion, the reputed ancestor of the Ionians in 


the western part of the south slope. More startling and wholly without foundation is the recent 
theory 6£.C. Picard, Rev. Arch., VII, 1936, pp. 119 1.; XI, 1938, pp’ 99 ff.; XII, 1938, pp. 93°f- 
and 243; Manuel d’Archéologie Grecque, Il, pp. 714-732, who identifies it with the so-called 
Theseion on Kolonos Hill. His opinion is categorically accepted by Giffler, Rev. Arch., XII, 1938, 
pp. 243 f., in a brief note which adds nothing of importance. Any attempt to remove the Eleusinion 
from the immediate vicinity of the Acropolis goes contrary to the unanimous testimonies of ancient 
writers and inscriptions. Cf. /.G., I1°, 1078, lines 14-15: tro rf rode, the equivalent of tao rH 
*AxporoAe, which Clement of Alexandria, Protr., III, 39P, uses to denote the location of the 
Eleusinion. For a criticism of Picard’s theory see W. K. Pritchett, Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 112, 
note 48, and W. B. Dinsmoor, Hesperia, Supplement V, p. 1, note 4. 

*8 See J. Harrison, Primitive Athens, p. 96; and Judeich, op. cit., pp. 293 ff. 

54.See 1.G., I1?, 1367 and 1672, line 182, where sacrifices to Demeter, Kore, and Pluto, and 
to Dionysos are mentioned in close connection. Cf. Deubner, op. cit., p. 125; and Nilsson, Gr. 
Feste, p. 278. 

°»° According to Solders, Die ausserstadtischen Kulte, p. 108, the Eleusinion in Athens was estab- 
lished at the time when hostilities between Eleusis and Athens had come to an end and Eleusis had 
become incorporated into the Athenian state. This event is usually dated in the second half of 
the seventh century; cf. Nilsson, 4.J.P., LIX, 1938, p. 393; Solders, op. cit., p. 104. It does not 
follow, however, that the Demeter cult was then planted for the first time in the area chosen for 
the Eleusinion. The connections of Demeter with some of the cult places in this vicinity have all 
the characteristics of primitive religion, and it is more in keeping with the course of religious 
development to assume that the Eleusinian cult was grafted upon an already existing worship of 
Demeter rather than introduced for the first time in the seventh century. 

°° See H. G. Pringsheim, Arch. Beitr. 2. Geschichte des Eleus. Kults, p. 109; Paul Foucart, 
Mystéeres d’Eleusis, p. 64; and cf. I.G., I1?, 1363. 
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Athens.” The name Pythios is derived from his connection with Delphi through the 
sacred mission of the Pythaistai. 

Other instances of this kind can be cited,”* showing that a particular deity may be 
worshiped under different cult titles in the same sanctuary. Thus there is no need to 
look for a Thesmophorion as a separate temenos of Demeter. The Eleusinion with 
its temples of Demeter and Kore and of Triptolemos might well have been called 
Thesmophorion in connection with the rites of the Thesmophoria. It is possible, how- 
ever, that a certain part of the Eleusinion where the subterranean megara were 
situated was especially devoted to this function, and that this part was called Thes- 
mophorion in a specific sense,” but the whole Eleusinion was certainly required to 
furnish sufficient space for the celebrations. Eleusinion was the more common, though 
probably less ancient, name applied to the temenos and its temples, which served the 
purpose of a city annex to the sanctuary at Eleusis.”° 

The Eleusinion was situated along the route followed by the sacred processions 
through the city, and this fact has an important bearing on the location of the 
Thesmophorion. Deubner ° 


‘assumes on the basis of the famous scholion on Lucian ‘ 
that the pigs and other objects were deposited in the megara early in the summer at 
the festival of the Skira and that the remains were brought up and placed on the 
altars in the fall at the celebration of the Thesmophoria. Objections to this interpreta- 
tion were raised by Thompson ® on the ground that the Thesmophorion with its 
megara lay too far from the direct route of the procession leading from the Acropolis 
to Skiron. In a recent article “* Deubner has restated his position with regard to the 
time at which the objects were deposited in the megara, although he adheres to the 
accepted view that the Thesmophorion was located on the Pnyx hill. If the conclusion 
reached by the present study is accepted, that the Thesmophorion was identical with, 
or part of the Eleusinion, this topographical difficulty disappears. 

The important point upon which this whole investigation turns is the interpreta- 
tion of a single reference to the Pnyx in the Thesmophoriazousai of Aristophanes. 


5 See Demosthenes, XVIII, 141: tov *ArdAAw tov TvOov, ds Matpoos ear: 77 OAK; and cf. A. 
Keramopoullos, *Apy. AeArfov, XII, 1929, pp. 92-98. M. P. Nilsson, 4J.P., LEX 1938 peo is 
states that Apollo Pythios in Athens became Apollo Patroos at a relatively late date. 

58 The name Lenaion, referred to above, probably originated in a similar way. 

59 Some of the earlier topographers assumed that the Thesmophorion was both physically and 
by cult connected with the Eleusinion; cf. Aug. Mommsen, H eortologie, p. 299, and J. Martha, 
Les Sacerdoces Athéniens, p. 160. But since neither the one nor the other could at that time be 
located with any kind of certainty, this conclusion was hardly more than a correct guess. 

As a parallel to such a sanctuary within a sanctuary as we must assume for the Thesmophorion 
in Athens, reference should be made to the cult place of Demeter at Pagasai-Demetrias, cf. Polemon, 
I, 1929, pp. 32 ff.; H. Thompson, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 186, note 3. 

60 Cf. S. Solders, op. cit., p. 125; M. P. Nilsson, Jahrb., XXXI, 1916, p. 314. 

61 Attische Feste, p. 43. 

62 Dialogi Meretrici, II, 1. 

68 Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 188, note 1. 64 Arch. Anz., 1936, pp. 335 fi. 
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No other, independent evidence exists and none has ever been adduced for placing 
the Thesmophorion on the Pnyx hill. Were it not for this passage it could never have 
securred to anyone to separate the Thesmophorion from the ancient cult places of the 
Eleusinion goddesses on the Acropolis slope. The Aristophanes passage, as has been 
shown above, admits of a satisfactory interpretation which deprives it of its validity 
for the solution of this problem. Turning from this fact to the results of the excava- 
tion we find that no objects of exclusively Eleusinian or Thesmophorian character 
were brought to light in the area assigned to the sanctuary ; and the remains are too 
late and too insignificant to be interpreted as belonging to the early and highly impor- 
tant cult of the Thesmophoroi. We are thus left without any evidence for the location 
of the Thesmophorion on the Pnyx hill, and the high antiquity of the cult 1s a strong 
argument for placing it near the Acropolis, where most of the other primitive cult 
places were situated. And since the rites of the Thesmophoria, which gave the name 
both to the sanctuary and to the goddesses, were an essential part of the Eleusinian 
religion,” we are justified in assuming that they were practiced in the Eleusinion itself. 

Until the area of the Eleusinion has been.more thoroughly investigated and the 
results published, it would be hazardous to propose new interpretations of its remains 
in the light of the present study. The excavations have yielded a variety of material 
related to the worship of Demeter and Kore. Whether any of these objects will prove 
to throw further light on the location of the Thesmophorion cannot yet be determined. 
But one point in favor of the view expressed here might be mentioned, the more so as 
the same suggestion has been made independently by members of the Agora staff. 

It has been stated above that the absence near the Pnyx of underground chambers 
that might have served as megara gives rise to a serious objection against the former 
view regarding the location of the Thesmophorion. No such chambers have been 
recognized in the area of the Eleusinion on the northwest slope of the Acropolis, but 
the ground is there so soft that any natural caverns that may have existed could easily 
have disappeared. On the other hand, the excavations have revealed an elaborate 
system of underground tanks and passages lined with brick and reached from above 
through wide, circular shafts."" These are of Roman date, probably of the first century 
after Christ. It is not impossible that this extensive complex will prove to be a 
Roman modification and elaboration of the original natural caverns, which may have 
collapsed or otherwise become inadequate to Roman tastes and practices. The Eleu- 
sinian religion experienced a marked revival in imperial times, and the cult of the 
Thesmophoroi continued in popularity to a very late date. At Eleusis there were 
extensive repairs and improvements made by the Roman emperors, and it is likely that 
the sanctuary in Athens likewise benefited from their interest in the Eleusinian 
religion. 


® See M. P. Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion, pp. 42 ff. 
ee Sec. le Lmoheat i .esperid,~V Lil 9390s ppe2l3 and-220. 
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A 


DECR EEN HONOR OF SAIYVRA PRIEST ESS OP THE 
THESMOPHOROI 


51. While engaged in the present study of the location of the Thesmophorion in 
Athens, my attention was called to an unpublished inscription *’ from the Agora 
excavations, which sheds further light on the problem. The marble fragment (Fig. 1) 
containing part of the honorary decree was discovered on January 24, 1938, in a 
modern wall in Sector AA. The slab is broken diagonally along a line extending from 
the upper left to the lower right corner. Approximately half of the inscribed surface 
and most of the pediment are preserved. 


Height, 0.528 m.; width, 0.36 m.; thickness, 0.117 m. 
Height ot letters, 0.006 m. 
Tai Now lio 165. 


Early Second Century B.c. ' Non-Stoichedon 52-56 
[Ca. 18 letters —K|A€ous etme: érrend7) 7 lépera TOV Oeapodho 
iZ ¢€ NS lal Pi lal fe ‘4 uy / 
[pwv mpokexpysévn vd Tav| Sywotav, Latvpa, Kparéov Meduréws yur|7 |, 
[€COvcev imép Tov Syuotav Kahd|s Kai evoeBOs Tacas Tas KaynKovoas 
[Ovotas as ot vopou mpooérrat |ov, émerkevakev 5€ Kat ToOvs vaovs 74|V | 
5 [ras rods év rau Edevowtar, tape |oxevaxev 5€ kat ra|v|ra év tau Tod LA| ov | 
i ¢ lal a \ MS > lal > HA ¢ x \ ¢€ / 
[rwvos iepau, mpooavyidoxev dé kal| éx TOV iSiwv rep Tas ExaTov Spa 
"y X\ > NS 4 \ Mh ‘i > 2 / > lal te / 
[xmas eis Tas Ovoias Tas yeyvouéva|s Kar’ evavtov: ayabel rixer Sedd 
[xOae rots Medirebor éxawéeoa thy ilépeav Tov.O|€|opopdpwv Larvpacv> 
[Kparéov Meiréws yuvaica kai orepa|vdoar aityy puppwys oreda 
fe ed / eS \ > / fal > \ N > \ tal XN 
10 [var ebvotas vera Kat evoeBeias THs eis TA|s Deas Kat TOV OHpwov TOV 
[Mediréwv, Sotvar S€ airye kal eikdvos a|vabeow ev Tivakt, Kadamep 
lal la ial ve a i 
[SéSorar Kat draws lepelars év THL vade| THs Anwytpos Kat THs Kopy|s|, 
[dvaypdpar dé 765e TH WHpiopa TOV Tapiay| TOV Onpotav ev oTHhe A|c| 
7 XN lal \ A > pA oS de 2 7 > lal / 
[Oiver kai orqoa mpos Tat “Edevowiwr, 76 d€| avahopa els TavTa pe| pt| 
[oa éx THs Kowhs SroKjoes |. 


TRANSLATION 


__ son of -~——kles, made the motion: Inasmuch as the priestess of the 


bd 


Thesmophoroi, Satyra, the wife of Krateas of Melite, having been selected by the 


67 T owe this reference to the kindness of W. Kendrick Pritchett, who has also offered helpful 
suggestions on some points of interpretation. With the kind permission of qT es Shear, Director 
of the Agora Excavations, and of B. D. Meritt, Editor of the Agora inscriptions, I include here 
a publication of this important document as an appendix to the topographical study. 


Fig. 1. Decree in Honor 


of the Priestess Satyra 
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members of her deme, lias performed well and piously on behalf of the demesmen all 
the appropriate sacrifices prescribed by law; and has repaired all the temples in the 
Eleusinion and made all the preparations in the sanctuary of Pluto, and furthermore, 
has expended out of her private means more than a hundred drachmas for the annual 
sacrifices; be it resolved by the Meliteans—with Good Fortune to commend the 
priestess of the Thesmophoroi, Satyra, the wife of Krateas of Melite, and to bestow 
upon her a crown of myrtle im return for her good will and piety toward the goddesses 
and the deme of the Meliteans; (and be it further resolved) to grant her the right to 
set up a painted portrait (of herself) i the temple of Demeter and Kore in accordance 
with the privilege bestowed upon other priestesses. The treasurer of the demesmen 
is to have this decree inscribed upon a marble plaque and placed at the approach to 
the Eleusiuon, the cost of this work to be paid out the common funds.” 


The date of the inscription, so far as it can be determined on the basis of letter 
forms, is the first half of the second century s.c. The lettering may be compared with 
Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 277, no. 74 (dated 184/3) ; Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 141, no. 78. 
There is nothing in the contents to determine the date more closely. 

The length of the lines can be fixed within narrow limits. A median line 
extending vertically through the apex of the gable would bisect the inscribed area, 
provided the left margin was of the same width as the existing margin on the right. 
Eight half-lines preserved to the right of the center show a variation of only two 
letters. On this basis a line of 52-58 letters should be restored. Line 9, the restoration 
of which may be regarded as certain, unless it contained a mispelling, has 53 letters. 
The other lines, in the restoration here proposed, vary between 52 and 56 letters. 

The restorations in some of the lines are conjectural, and it would be unsafe to 
base any far-reaching conclusions on evidence from the restored part of the text. 
Fortunately the general sense is certain, and the important points of information 
are for the most part contained in the preserved portions. 


Line 1: The inscription began with the name of the mover, followed by his 
father’s name in the genitive.” Both names must have been unusually long to occupy 
the available space of 23 or more letters. Names of that length are rare, but by no 
means unknown, in the period to which the inscription belongs. The omission of any 
formula for dating shows that it is not a decree of the Athenian assembly, and the 
words rev Snworév preserved in lines 2 and 13 indicate that it was passed by one of 
the demes. Since the woman honored was the wife of a man from Melite, we are 
justified in restoring the name of that deme in lines 8 and 11. 

The husband’s name Krateas is unusual in Attic prosopography. Among the 
tombstones published in the last volume of the Editio Minor there is one (J.G., IV’, 


68 In most of the preserved demotic decrees the father’s name is omitted, but one other example, 
I.G., II?, 1186, is similar to ours in this respect. 
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6860) bearing the name of Krateas son of Nikolaos of Melite, which is dated by the 
editor in the second century B.c. It can hardly be doubted that he is the husband 
of the priestess honored in the decree. 

Line 2: The participle from zpoxpive has been restored on the basis of a passage 
in Isaios (see below, p. 271, note 78), describing the election of the women who 
assisted the priestess at the Thesmophoria. It is not known whether the priestess 
acquired office in the same way, but the process is similar to that used in the election 
of priests of other cults. The aorist participle wpoxpuetoa would be more in keeping 
with common usage, but it is too short to fill the space. Xecporovnfeioa would have the 
right number of letters, but priests were seldom elected by a show of hands, and it is 
unlikely that this method was used in Satyra’s case. Whatever was the exact word. 
there can be little doubt that it denoted the selection of the priestess by or from the 
body of demotat. 


Lines 4-5: The restoration of the phrase év rée "EXevowior is conditioned upon 
acceptance of the view presented above with regard to the location of the Thes- 
mophorion. If, as seems likely, the word émeoxevaxev in line 4 refers to actual repairs 
of the buildings, the restoration zap |eoxedaxev in line 5 is probably justified. The 
latter term would then be used to describe the various preparations of the cult places 
for the celebration of the festival. If émeoxevaxev had been repeated in line 5, we 
should expect the article 7a to follow wavra. As the text stands wavra can best be 
understood as a cognate accusative with wapeoxevaxev.”” : 

The word beginning at the end of line 5 can hardly be anything but the name of 
a deity. The letters TTA are clearly preserved, and there is possibly room for two 
letters following the lambda. In view of the fact that alpha in this inscription is 
written without the horizontal stroke as often as with it, some other name like IHa| vés | 
could be restored instead, but the cult association of Pluto with the Eleusinian 
goddesses makes the proposed restoration more probable.” 


°° Various preparations and minor repairs in the Thesmophorion at Delos were made in suc- 
cessive years shortly before the festival, which there as at Thebes appears to have been celebrated 
in Metageitnion. See M. P. Nilsson, Gr. Feste, p. 314, note 5, and p. 317; I.G., XI, 203, lines 
48-51; 287, lines 68-69; Inscriptions de Délos, 290, lines 5, 87-91; 291, lines 25-28; 316, line 103; 
J38line 44 59354,cline 32; 372, line’ 88, ete.; and ety RY Vallois, BC... LINL M1029 pny 250-278. 
It is possible that wavra in line 5 of our decree is the object of the verb, and in that case we must 
assume that the article was omitted by haplography. Cf. Dittenberger, Syll.*, 1106, line 111: rdvra 
Ta d€ovTa TapacKevare. 

Ina fragmentary inscription from Eleusis, /.G., II*, 1363, containing the fasti for the month 
Pyanopsion, the priestess of Pluto is mentioned in close connection with the Thesmophoroi. The 
passage doubtless refers to the celebration of the Thesmophoria. A sanctuary of Pluto was con- 
nected with the Thesmophorion at Pagasai-Demetrias; see paxrixd, 1915, pp. 191 ff. At Delos 
the male divinity regularly associated with the Thesmophoroi is Zeus Eubouleus, who is almost 
the equivalent of Pluto; cf. J. E. Harrison, Myth. and Mon., p. 101. See Inscriptions de Délos, 
290, lines 87-88; and I.G., XI, 287, line 69. 
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Line 6: For the restoration compare /.G., II’, 956, line 18; and /.G., XI, 161A, 
linewilOeCWDelos. 279. B.c. ) 


A > \ - e oN 
: €ls TA Oeopohopia TpoTavatooapev TPOS @ Tapa Taptov 
i 


eda Popev.’ The use of the article with a numeral following the preposition i7ép 
should not be interpreted as denoting a specific sum fixed by regulation. The words 
vmep Tas mean nothing more than wdetov 7. The same use of the article occurs in 
other inscriptions, most of which are dated in the second century s.c. Cf. I.G., IP, 
956, line 19; and 958, line 15. 


Qn aus ie TY a , : ; 
Line 8: Instead of Medcredou the word dyudrars, which has one less letter, might 
be substituted. These are the only obvious alternatives possible within the spacial 
limits determined by line 9. There is no trace of the nu of Sdrvpav, although there is 


room for it at the edge of the stone. 


Line 11: The formula dobvar etkdvos avabeow év mivax, if correctly restored, 
refers to the permission granted to Satyra for placing her portrait somewhere in the 
sanctuary, but does not specify how the funds are to be provided. Another formula, 
more commonly found, avafetvar etxova év wivaxe (cf. 1.G., 11°, 1327, line 24), implies 
that the demos would pay for the portrait. These formulas vary a great deal, especially 
in decrees passed by local assemblies and religious organizations. 


Line 12: The restoration of this line is quite uncertain. It probably contained 
specification of the place where the painting was to be exhibited. But it may also be 
restored: d€d0Tau Kat Tats aANaLS Lepelats Tats| THs AnunTpos Kal THs Koépys. 


Line 14: Here again, as in line 5, the proposed restoration is to some extent 
determined by the relation of the Thesmophorion to the Eleusinion. Since the decree 
is in honor of a priestess of the Thesmophoroi, the phrase év réu Oe~podopiar, which fits 
the space, might be expected. It was a common practice to erect honorary decrees in 
or near the place most closely connected with the activities and the benefactions of the 
person honored. This is especially true of priests and others whose duties had to do 
with the cults. On the other hand, it is unlikely that dedications of this kind were set 
up in the sacred area that bore the name Thesmophorion in a restricted sense. The 
iepdv proper was evidently closed to the public throughout the year, except on festival 
days, when it was accessible only to women; ** and it would have defeated the purpose 
of the honorary decree to post it in such a place. The entrance way to the Eleusinion, 


71 This and other inscriptions, cf. /.G., I1*, 1186, lines 34 ff. ; 1198, lines 13 ff.; 1206, lines 
7 ff., show that, in addition to the prescribed sum granted for sacrifices from the common funds, 
individuals in charge of the festivals (whether priests or laymen) were in the habit of adding out 
of their private means. In a decree from Eleusis, /.G., II*, 847, lines 17-20, 31-32, the epimeletai 
are honored for fitting out at their own expense (qapeoxevacay é« t6v idiov) a team for transporting 
the sacred objects at the festival. The public money designated for this purpose was in this case 
given back to the Boule. Cf. also the inscription from Rhamnous, P. Roussel, B.C.H., LIV, 1930, 
p. 269, lines 27 f. 

72 See J. Martha, op. cit., p. 160. 
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on the other hand, which was in the form of a prothyron, is often given as a place tor 
the erection of inscriptions and dedications.” 

The phrase eis radra need not apply to anything more than the advaypady and 
avébeots of the stele. If it were intended also to cover the expense for the painting of 
the portrait, such a provision would normally be stated in specific terms. 


Line 15: For the restoration of the last line compare /.G., II’, 1206, lines 10-11. 


The inscription gives rise to certain points of inquiry which need to be discussed 
at some length. It has an important bearing upon the location of the Thesmophorion 
and its relation to the Eleusinion év does, and it supplies new information about the 
priestess of the cult. 

The inscription belongs to a period of which few other demotic decrees are 
known. It was passed by Melite, which was not only a city deme but actually situated 
within the confines of the city proper. Most demotic decrees hitherto published are 
from demes outside of Athens. By far the largest number have been found at Eleusis, 
which, like Peiraeus, held a peculiar position among the demes of Attica. Very few 
decrees of city demes are known, and most of these are from Peiraeus or from demes 
located at some distance from the heart of the city. This is hardly accidental. The 
demotic decrees with few exceptions have to do with the cults of the demes. Some 
contain regulations about sacrifices and the administration of the sanctuaries; others, 
like the Satyra decree, were passed in honor of officials or donors for services rendered 
in connection with the cults. It is unlikely that the demes in the city had many cults, 
apart from those of their eponymous heroes,’ which were not shared by the rest of the 
Athenians. The country demes, on the other hand, consisting of villages too remote to 
give the inhabitants easy access to the festivals celebrated in Athens, would be more 
likely to duplicate the cults in the city. 

The most difficult problem arising from the decree is to determine whether the 
cult of the Thesmophoroi, of which Satyra was priestess, was the city cult or a local 


78 Cf. W. K. Pritchett, Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 97, no. 18; and p, 105, no. 20, line 26. An 
entrance-way is so often referred to in connection with sanctuaries of Demeter, both in Athens 
and elsewhere, that it appears to have been a prominent feature of her cults. Herodotus, VI, 91, 
mentions the zpoOvpa Arjuntpos Secpodopov on the island of Aigina; at Gambreion in Asia Minor 
an inscription was set up zpd rév Oupdv tod ecpodopiov, Dittenberger, Syll.*, 1219,-line 32; an 
inscription from Koroneia refers to repairs of the zpo@ovpoy and the dudifovpov, made by the 
priestess of Demeter Thesmophoros, /.G., VII, 2876; an honorary decree of the Eleusinians was 
set Up mapa 7a rpomtata THs Ajpytpos Kat tHs-Kopys, [.G., Il’, 1187; the inscription relating to the 
Thesmophorion at Peiraeus was placed at the ascent to the sanctuary, mpos ri avaBace Tod Oco- 
poopiov, 1.G., II?, 1177, line 23. For Delos see R-~Vallois, B.C.H., LIII, 1929; pp. 27S-276. 

™B. Haussoullier, La Vie Municipale en Attique, p. 151, states categorically that all the demes 
had cults of their eponymous heroes, but cites very few examples. If such cults existed in all the 
Attic demes, they had, of course, only local significance and thus would not be frequentlymentioned 
either in inscriptions or in literature. 
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cult of the deme Melite. If the latter, we should have to assume that there were 
demotic cults of the Thesmophoroi with local festivals celebrated in all the city demes, 
in addition to the celebration in the Thesmophorion of the city. This is in itself highly 
improbable. The expense alone, which devolved upon the well-to-do citizens whose 
wives served on the committees,”’ would have been difficult to meet if several celebra- 
tions had been staged simultaneously throughout the city. Moreover, the celebrants 
were apparently required to spend the whole time of the festival, three days and nights, 
in the Thesmophorion,” and this practice would have made it impossible for the same 
women to participate both in the local and in the city celebrations. Aristophanes’ 
description of the festival in the Thesmophoriazousai conveys the impression that the 
women of the whole city were gathered in the main sanctuary which was crowded 
with tents and other equipment. 

It would be difficult, furthermore, to explain lines 4 and 5 as referring to sanctu- 
aries within the deme Melite. Not only was there a separate cult place of Pluto, which 
was somehow included in the celebration of the Thesmophoria, but there were several 
other temples with which Satyra as priestess of the Thesmophoroi goddesses was 
directly concerned. Not a few sanctuaries are known to have existed in the deme of 
Melite,“ but these did not, so far as can now be determined, house demotic cults. 

On the other hand, there is evidence to show that certain arrangements for the 
celebration of the state Thesmophoria were in the hands of special committees 
appointed in the demes. Two women called archousai, who served under the priestess 
of the Thesmophoroi, were in charge of the preparations, for which they had to con- 
tribute in kind and cash out of their own or their husbands’ private means. These 
committee women were chosen by lot from a number of available candidates, previ- 
ously selected (apoxpiWeioar) by the married women of the deme.” An inscription 
passed by the deme Cholargos ™ specifies what provisions the archousai are to bring 
for the festival of the Thesmophoria.*” These were to be handed over to the priestess, 


7 See L. Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 57, and cf. Isaios, III, 80. In Menander’s Epitrepontes, 
lines 533-535, these litourgiai are referred to as a ruinous drain on the resources of Charisios, who 
had to contribute twice, once for his wife and a second time on behalf of his mistress. 

76 See L.. Deubner, op. cit., p. 54. 

77 Cf. H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 182 f. 

78 The method used in selecting the dpxovea is referred to by Isaios, VIII, 19-20. The orator 
points to this process as proof of the good family of the defendant. The duties performed by the 
archousai were probably similar to those of the pépapya, who are honored in a decree of the deme 
Athmonon, /.G., I1?, 1203. At the celebrations of the Lesser Mysteries at Agrai and of the Greater 
Mysteries at Eleusis a committee of two epimeletai was in charge, cf. /.G., II’, 661. In other cults 
the duties of the feporovod would correspond to those of the archousai. Cf. Isaios, VIII, 20, where 
the term ovrepororeiv is used to describe the function of the archousai. 

79 T.G., II?, 1184. It is dated in the year 33473. 

89 Deubner, op. cit., p. 57, following L. Ziehen, Phil. Woch., XXXVII, 1917, col. 1259 ff., 
concludes that the contributions, because of their smallness, ‘vere not intended for a common meal 
but rather for a cake offering to the goddesses. 
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who was responsible for the disposition of the material.’ It is further stipulated that 


these contributions are to be made annually on behalf of the deme: ows 0 av yryvnrae 
brép Tov Sjpov ToD Xohapyéwv Kara 7a ypdppata eis TOV AmavTa Xpovov. Cholargos, too, 
was a city deme.” situated.a little to the north of Athens between Acharnai and the 
city proper. It seems most improbable that the contributions made by the archousai ot 
Cholargos were intended for a local celebration in the deme. The stipulations in the 
inscription are in complete agreement with those to which Isaios refers, and the most 
logical interpretation is that both have to do with the city celebration of the 
Thesmophoria.”” 

There is no direct evidence to show how the priestess of the Thesmophoroi was 
appointed. But the method of selecting the archousai, as described by Isaios, is the 
same as that commonly employed for choosing priests of other cults,’ and it would 
be a natural inference that the priestess of the Thesmophoroi came into office in the 
same way. It is possible that the archousai from the different demes together selected 
the priestess by lot out of their own number, but this remains a conjecture. However 
that may be, the deme from which the priestess hailed would naturally feel honored 
by her appointment and if her duties were well performed she might receive recog- 
nition from her own demesmen.™ Since the individual demes were represented at the 


‘t The text as it stands reads: ras 8& dpxovoas Kowei dudorépas Sidovar Tis iepetas eis tiv EopTyv 
kal thy éréAeav Tov Oeopodopiwy, but the editors are doubtless right in changing ris iepetas, which 
cannot be construed, to rH tepetar. 

82 For its location see Milchhoefer, Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Cholargos; H. Hommel, ibid., 
s.v. Trittyes, col. 367; and cf. S. Solders, Die ausserstddtischen Kulte (map), who places Cholargos 
among the country demes. That Cholargos, which was also the name of a trittys, belonged to the 
city demes has been shown by Meritt, Hesperia, 1X, 1940, pp. 53-54. 

83 This is the view held by L. Deubner, op. cit., p. 57. Hatissoullier, op. cit., p. 139, on the 
other hand, interprets the Isaios passage as referring to a local Thesmophoria in the deme Pithos. 
Cf. S. Solders, op. cit., p. 19, no. 21, who lists the Cholargos decree among the testimonia referring 
to cults in the Attic demes outside the city. 

“* Cf. Demosthenes, Euboulides, 46: os tx’ abtév tovtov (rév Snwotév) mpoeKpiOny ev Tots &b- 
yevestatous KAnpotaba. THs tepootvns TO ‘HpaxAe, and ibidem, 62. For the various methods employed 
in the selection of priests see J. Martha, Les Sacerdoces Athéniens, pp. 29 ff. 

*° It was not unusual for demes to honor officials chosen from their number, even if they had 
been appointed to represent the whole tribe or city in some capacity involving no duties directly 
concerned with the deme. A good example of this kind is furnished by an inscription discovered 
in the Agora excavations (see W. K. Pritchett, Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 104 ff.), in which the taxi- 
archs for the year 302/1 B.c. were honored by the Athenian demos. The inscription records that 
these officials, who were appointed one from each tribe (see Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, LXI, 
3, and cf. Ch. I. Karouzos, ’Apy. AeAriov, VITE, 1923, p. 90), had previously been crowned by com- 
mittees appointed in their own demes. Pritchett has interpreted the clause xat éorefdvwoay adrovs 
oi ért tabra aipeBévres ek tov Sypov as referring to the epimeletai in charge of the edxoopla. This does 
not explain the phrase é rév dyer, and the parallel cited, /.G., II’, 354, is hardly to the point, 
inasmuch as the émpederal rHs edkooplas THs rep) 7O Oeatpov did not have anything to do with the 
crowning, nor were they elected é« rév djpov but by the Boule (cf. I.G., I1?, 223 B). The aipebévres 
ert taba €k Tov Syyov in the inscription from the Agora were bodies chosen by the ten demes that 
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festival, it is not unlikely that the priestess performed sacrifices on behalf—and at 
the expense—of her own deme. Such acts would not conflict with her duties as 
priestess of the state cult.** 

The inscription has an important bearing on the location of the Thesmophorion in 
Athens. At first sight it may appear to confirm the former view, connecting the 
sanctuary of the Thesmophoroi with the assembly place, since the Pnyx is known to 
have been situated in the deme of Melite.*’ But if the conclusion reached above is 
correct, that Satyra served in the state cult, it is a mere coincidence that the priestess 
for the particular year in which the decree was passed happened to be from the deme 
Melite. Whatever was the exact method of election, it is obvious that the priestess 
was not always chosen from the same deme. Moreover, among the scanty remains 
on the Pnyx hill, interpreted as belonging to the Thesmophorion, one looks in vain 
for foundations of temples that can be identified with those mentioned in the decree. 

On the other hand, the inscription offers valuable additional evidence for con- 
necting the Thesmophorion with the Eleusinion év Gore. In the first place, it was 
discovered in the general vicinity of the Eleusinion, but the importance of its prove- 
nance is lessened by the fact that it had been built into a modern wall. A stone of 


had furnished the taxiarchs. Since there was only one taxiarch elected from the whole body of 
phyletai, the choice probably fell indiscriminately among the demes of each tribe. The individual 
demes from which the taxiarchs were chosen would then appoint committees to be in charge of 
the crowning ceremonies. In ordinary instances this duty devolved upon some of the regular 
officials : in the Athenian demos upon the proedroi, in the demes upon the demarch and the treasurer 
(either separately or in collaboration with each other), in tribal assemblies upon the epimeletai. 
In special cases, however, a committee, whose members were sometimes called Elders, was appointed 
to function in this capacity. See /.G., II?, 555; /.G., II’, 1186, lines 30-32; B.C.H., TLL elo 30: 
pp. 269-270, lines 43-47; Ch. I. Karouzos, ’Apx. AcAriov, VII, 1923, p. 90, no. 2; and p. 98, no. 4. 
It is to committees of this kind that the aipebévres éx tov Sijyov must refer in the inscription pub- 
lished by Pritchett. 

An inscription set up on the Acropolis, /.G., II*, 1156, contains four separate decrees in honor 
of the epheboi of the tribe of Kekropis and of their sophronistes. These men were honored by 
their tribe, by the Boule, by the deme of Eleusis where the epheboi had been stationed as guards, 
and by the deme of Athmonon to which Adeistos, the sophronistes, belonged. In the last of these 
instances the sophronistes was praised for his services to his deme as well as for those rendered 
on behalf of the whole tribe, dru Kadds Kal proripos ereweAnOn Tov Te Snpotav (Kal Tév) dAdXov amavTwv 
rov ras Kexporidos pvAjs, although he owed his appointment not to his deme directly but to his 
tribe and to the Athenian demos. For the procedure of electing the sophronistai see Aristotle, 
Constitution of Athens, XLII, 2. 

86 Thus a priest of Asklepios could be honored by his tribe eiceBetas evexa ris mpds ods Beods 
ka Sikavoovyys Kal pirotiplas THS €ls rovs pvd€ras Kat Tov dnpwov rov ’A@nvaiwy and a copy of the decree 
be set up in the Asklepieion, /.G., II’, 1163. The demes seem to have performed certain prescribed 
sacrifices in Athens on their own behalf, as we learn from a decree of the deme Plothea: -—— Ovev 
Ta lepa Ta TE Es TlAwbe| as «lows Kat ra és ’AOnvatos vrep TIA[ wbéw |v 76 Kowd xrr., I.G., ID, es 
lines 25-33; and cf. /.G., IT’, 1362, in which a priest of Apollo makes proclamations in connection 
with his office iép re éavtot Kal Tov Snpotayv Kal Tob Srjpov tot ’AOnvatov. 


87 See W. Judeich, op. cit., p. 168; and H. Thompson, Hesperia, V, 1936, pa ls3s 
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that size might have been transported a considerable distance. But the contents ot 
the document cannot easily be reconciled with the old view. The repairs and em- 
bellishment by the priestess of several temples and of a sanctuary of Pluto can best 
be explained on the theory that the Thesmophorion was physically connected with 
the Eleusinion. The likelihood of finding a temple on the Pnyx hill near the assembly 
place is disposed of by Thompson in the following terms: “ None of the remains on 
the site can be construed as those of a temple, nor is it likely that a temple (which, 
had it ever existed, must have stood in some prominent part of the area now thoroughly 
explored) should have disappeared without leaving a trace.””™ It is not necessary to 
assume that there was a temple called the Thesmophorion, for it is likely that the 
temple of Demeter and Kore in or near the Eleusinion served as the chief center of 
worship in all the festivals of the two goddesses. This building is in all probability 
mentioned in line 12 of our inscription. The reference to several temples in line 4 
agrees well with the prayer of the women in Aristophanes’ play,” which is directed 
to several deities: Pluto, Kalligeneia, Kourotrophos, Hermes, and the Charites, in 
addition to the Thesmophoroi goddesses themselves. Whether all these gods and 
goddesses had cult places in the vicinity of the Eleusinion our records do not reveal, 
but the inscription shows beyond a doubt that several temples, wavras rovs vaovs, 
besides the sanctuary of Pluto, were sufficiently closely related to the cult of the 
Thesmophoroi to share in the generosity of the priestess. From Pausanias *” we know 
that a temple of Triptolemos stood near that of Demeter and Kore, and a Ploutoneion 
is known to have existed at no great distance from the Eleusinion.”* In view of these 
facts it seems necessary to suppose that the Eleusinion comprised a considerable area 
including sanctuaries of other deities whose cults were connected with that of Demeter 
and Kore. ay 
: Oscar BRONEER 

‘* Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 186. 

8° Thesmophoriazousai, lines 295 ff. 
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pees Pausanias, I, 28, 6. Cf. J. Harrison, Myth. and Mon., p. 101; and W. Judeich, op. on 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


ACCOUNTS OF TREASURERS 


62. There are here published several fragments which belong to the treasurers’ 
accounts of the last year of the Peloponnesian War (J/.G., II’, 1686). It has not been 
possible as yet to build any consecutive text with the aid of the new pieces, but some 
general observations may be made about their relative disposition. 

The stone now published as /.G., II’, 1686 is opisthographic, and the obverse and 
reverse, respectively, have been denoted by the letters A and B. Face A is represented 
by the two fragments a and b, but the back of b is broken away and does not appear 
in Face B. Although the spacing of the lines in this document is irregular, there is a 
tendency which may be observed on both faces to employ wider spacing at the top, 
and a much closer spacing near the bottom. With this characteristic of the stones 
in mind, one should probably place fragment b above fragment a in any attempted 
reconstruction of Face A." 

One new piece from the Agora belongs with Face A, and is here listed as frag- 
ment c. The stone was found on June 3, 1935, in a disturbed fill of Byzantine date in 
Section Il. It is of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, and has the following 
measurements : 


Height, 0.076 m.; width, 0.07 m.; thickness, 
0.023 m. 


Height of letters, 0.008 m.-0.009 m.’ 
Inv. No. I 2982 (cf. Dinsmoor, loc. cit.). 


Sone iat get ieg ao tah Suap|vraveias = — 
Sey OUL(OM ATT |LKONOTO | THPAs = = — = =) 
== enon e|yov OO |[—-=————-~—— = — 


— én ras “Avtio|xidos m[putavetias — — — — -—— 


No. 52. Fragment c of Obverse 


1So9 also Dinsmoor, Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I, 1940, p. 171, who notes that an 
uninscribed space at the bottom of fragment a indicates that it belongs to the bottom of the stele. 
2 The height of letters for the fragments published in the Corpus is incorrectly reported as 


0.007 m. 
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The spacing of lines is suitable for association with J.G., 11°, 1686, lines 19-23, 
but I have found no satisfactory restorations. The reading suggested above for line 


3 has been taken from /.G., I]?, 1686, line 23, and the sums paid out in staters of 


Attic gold are appropriate also for association w ith this part of the inscription. In 
line 2, the restoration should probably be ora|rjpas| rather than ora| Types |, because 
of the high probability that /.G., 11°, 1687 (which exhibits the form orarypas ) belongs 
also to this inscription. The hand in both texts is the same, and there is no greater 
variation in spacing than is observable within the text of /.G,, I1*, 1686 itself.° In 
fact, throughout the text of /.G., IP, 1686 the accusative orarypas should perhaps 
be substituted in the restorations for orarfpes. If this is true, then the restoration 
in line 5 may be either [orarfp|as or | zpuravei|as. These two possibilities, not to 
exclude others, are the first that suggest themselves. 

A small fragment now preserved in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens (I. M. 
3032; ef. Dinsmoor, Joc. cit.) should also be assigned 
to this inscription, probably to Face A, and I list it here 
as fragment d. It is of Pentelic marble, and has the 
following measurements: 


Height, 0.07 m.; width, 0.062 m.; thickness, 
0.025 m. 


Height of letters, 0.008 m., 


en Sanaa [EPO cp teenie 
aoleanaes ENHS see 


No. 52. Fragment d of Obverse 5 --------- My A 


The difficulty of restoration prevents its being united directly as part of I Ce 
I’, 1686, lines 3-7, but the reference to the silver bowls indicates that this is its 


eee position. 


The fragment published by Broneer in Hesperia, 1V, 1935, pp. 165-166, no. 26s 


d se him with a pe chatograr cae Shea the see con 
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this same inscription. It was found in 
a late Roman fill in Section ZZ on May 
16, 1939. I list it here as fragment f. 


Tleveht.0.09 m= width, 0.103 m.; 
thickness, 0.027 m. 
Height of letters, 0.009 m. 


live NOs Z4-36. 0. 


> XN AT 
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——ow svoty ———-—-- 


——vp enapyup — ——-—-—— 


—~—AFIII| émo|rar — — 
——okhrét | evo —--—— - - 


eee Ti) |S pUr| are —— — — 


No. 52. Fragment f 


A small fragment found on February 22, 
1935, in Section Hl of the Agora excavations be- 
longs to Face B. It preserves its left margin, but 
is broken on all other sides. The measurements 


are as follows: 


Height, 0.151 m.; width, 0.089 m. ; thickness, 
0.051 m. 


Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 2486 (cf. Dinsmoor, loc. cit.) 


Karey Cel = | 

(lege | 

(«| coemmora | Koon engi 

[cle AAD, eee | 

Si Hepat [= | 

néurre[t — ------- 77 | 

let eae So vo | 

: [iekverfi le ete oa | 

aa OSH[- = 4 a == Sa | 

No. 52. Fragment b of Reverse igh ooaaet eee 
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This fragment comes from the same margin of the stone as fragment a, and 
the close spacing of the letters shows that it should be placed below a in the recon- 


struction. I list itas fragment b of Face B. 
The importance of this document as evidence for conditions in Athens in the last 


year of the war is set forth by Ferguson, Treasurers of Athena, pp. 77-84. 


HONORARY DECREE 


53. Fragment of Hymettian marble, with part of the smooth-dressed right 
side preserved, found on May 12, 1938, in Section &. 

Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.194 m.: thickness, 0.094 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.006 m. 

Inv. No. I 5439. 

The inscription is written stoichedon. Ten lines occupy a vertical space on the 
stone of 0.125 m., and ten letters.(measured on centres) occupy a horizontal space 
ne nO a aes ack 
301/0 B.c. STOIX. 30 


fF 13 2 / eS fe SS = 

[ics esmaae ose 2 ene evvotas évlexa [Kal r| 

[Norustas THs eis THY Bo|vAv Kat Tov [6] 

[quov tov “APnvaiwv: émar|véoas dé kat ‘T 
Eng > 7, — 

| Rrmes Ranine 0 ene A |pewviav Zuzer 


FL 


OV Etal= wv. Veneer |éa k[a]t Tas varnper 

[tas Kat Tovs oTpati|@Tas TOvS eT AUT 

AMO soy Wee. |oav tHv ev Topvéa 

[uc Kat otepavdcat Oa|hdAod oredavar: av 

[aypabar dé Tdd€ TO WH |fiopa TOV ypapm 

10 |aréa tov Kata mpurav |etav ev ory| Ant d| 
[ivy Kat ornoa ev TI et avd | Tov .. | 

[ip pet WoL... els O€ TH] vy avaypad| Hv Tis | 

[orndns Sovvar Tov €€ |eraorHv Kali Tov | 

[s tpurrvdpxous ° AA ” dpaxp|das. vacat 


No. 53 


The approximate date of the inscription may be inferred at once from the fact 
that the expense was borne by the exetastes and the trittyarchs (lines 12-14), for 
these officials appear in the decrees as disbursing officers only after the establishment 
of the military oligarchy of 301/0 B.c., and their last appearance is in a decree of 


— 


Pelee 
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295/4 B.c. (.G., Il’, 646). The history of these years, and of the tyranny of 
Lachares, has been much clarified by the new evidence of one of the papyri from 
Oxyrhynchus (A. S. Hunt, Oryrhynchus Papyri, XVII, no. 2082), for which a full 
account has been given by Ferguson in Cl. Phil., XXIV, 1929, pp. 1-31.° Lachares 
became “ tyrant ’ in the year 300 B.c., about the time of the Dionysiac festival, and 
his usurpation of power was the culmination of the struggle precipitated by Charias’ 
action in seizing the acropolis.’ The papyrus states (Fr. 2) that Charias, Peithias, 
Lysandros, and Ameinias were condemned and put to death, though they had taken 
refuge in the temple of Athena. These men were the leaders of the defeated faction, 
and were doubtless all members of the college of generals in 301/0 B.c. Charias is 
named in the papyrus as (orparnyos) éxt trav [6|7Awv and Lachares as (o7Tparnyos ) 
6 [7]v Eévov yovpe[v]os (Fr. 1). | 

Ameinias now appears again in our present inscription, where he receives, along 
with others, the praise of the Council and Demos of the Athenians for the successtul 
prosecution of some military exploit. The inscription is so fragmentary that it does 
not itself specify what the expedition was, but there is evidence that crews of ships 
(line 5) and mercenaries (line 6) were involved, and that they also were praised. It is 
now evident that the inscription must be dated before the ill-fated seizure of the 
acropolis because of which Ameinias lost his life, for the praises voted to him here 
must have preceded that event. 

The military expedition which may be inferred from the inscription is probably 
to be identified with the orparia named in the papyrus (Fr. 1). This must be dated 
in the late summer of 301 B.c., and Ferguson claims for it the joint activity of the 
Argives and Athenians which led to the recovery of the Long Walls and the Peiraeus 
from the garrisons of Demetrios.* The sequence of narrative in the papyrus shows 
that Charias and Lachares were already rivals when the campaign took place, but that 
it was only after the campaign that Charias forced the issue by seizing the acropolis. 
Ameinias, as general, took part in both ventures ; for the first he received the praise 
of Athens, and for the second he lost his life. 

It is evident from this new inscription that the exetastes and the trittyarchs were 
exercising control over funds which in the period immediately preceding had been 
drawn upon by 6 émt 7H Svouxnoer, by the rapias rod SHpyov, or by the Taplas TOV 
OTPATLWTLK@V, even before Lachares achieved his “ tyranny.” The new financial con- 


> Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 64. 

6 See also Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. 389-390 (with references) and List, pp. 29-31. 

7 Ferguson, Cl. Phil., XXIV, 1929, p. 14. 

8 Loc. cit., pp. 11, 15. These events of 301 s.c. are referred to in J.G., II®, 774, b, 1-9, for 
the restoration of which see S.E.G., II, 98 (Wilhelm). De Sanctis brings this inscription to a 
later date and associates it with the downfall of Lachares (Riv. di Fil., XIV, 1936, pp. 141-144). 

° Kahrstedt, Untersuchungen sur Magistratur in Athen, p. 14, wishes to separate fragments 
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trol, essentially military rather than civilian,’” was not introduced by Lachares alone, 
but by the military party which came into power in 301/0 B.c.* This military usurpa- 
tion came as a reaction to the policies of Stratokles and other followers of Demetrios. 
The departure of Demetrios. for Asia in 302 B.c. weakened his party in Athens, and 
after the defeat of Ipsos in the summer of 301 his prestige and influence were so slight 
that Athens. under new leaders, recovered the Long Walls and the Peiraeus and pre- 
pared to maintain its independence.” The military basis for the newly won freedom 
is proved from the beginning by the appearance in this decree of the exetastes and 
the trittyarchs. The importance of the mercenary troops is further emphasized by 
the services they rendered, as recorded in line 6 of the present document, and by the 
fact that their paymaster, the exetastes, shared in the control of contingent funds. 
Lachares was general of the mercenaries but it was only after the settlement in his 
favor of the dispute between himself and his fellow generals that he became satis 
of the city. 


Line 4: Chairman of the board of proedroi in one of the preserved decrees of 
SOS/ Asian Wass] aries, oes | ’Apewtov Zurera(idv).’* He was undoubtedly related to 
the Ameinias of the present text, either father or son. 


Line 7: Tornea is apparently the name of a place otherwise unknown. 


Lines 11-12: the restoration [év re? avdet [70d Bovdevrynpiov| seems probable, 
but the place of finding of the fragment, small though it is, and the military character 
of its contents make a location for the stele [é r]e¢ avAe? [70d vaod tod “Apews| also 
a possible conjecture.” ‘S 


a and b of I.G., Il?, 505 so that he may remove the rapéas rod Sjuov from the year 302/1 B.c.: 
but seethe comments by Ferguson in 4.J.P., LIX, 1938, pp. 230-231; by Meritt in Hesperia, IX, © 
1940, p. 72 and ibid., X, 1941, p. 56; by Pritchett in Hesperia, TX, 1940, pp. 108-111, and zbid., 
X, 1941, pp. 271-272. Cf. also Kahrstedt in Hermes, LXXV, 1940, pp. 332-334. For the tapias 
tov oTpatwtiKoy see especially Schweigert, Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 349 and 351, and Pritchett and 
Meritt, Chronology, p. 43, note 41. 

10 See Ferguson, Cl. Phil., XXIV, 1929, pp. 16-17. ~ : x 
“Nor was this control by the exetastes and the trittyarchs terminated when Lachares lost his 
power in the spring of 295. They appear as disbursing agents in /.G., II*, 646, a decree of the 
archonship of Nikostratos (295/4 8.c.), though the stele on which they are recorded was paid for 
by the single officer of the administration. For this divided responsibility, see Dinsmoor, Archons, : 


ane 
= c 


“omy 
ak 
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Tite RCHONSHIP OR INIKIAS 


54, Fragment of Pentelic marble with the left side preserved, and with the 
spring of a moulding at the top, found on October 17, 1939, in a modern wall on 
the north slope of the acropolis. 


Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.10 m.; thickness, 0,13 m. 


Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 5886. 


The inscription is stoichedon. Five lines occupy a 
vertical space of 0.101 m., and three letters (measured on 
centres ) occupy a horizontal space of ca. 0.06 m. 


2967/5) B.C. SFOIX. 33 
emt N|uxiov dpxovtos Tod vtatépov emt THs | 
Atye| tos Sevtépas mputaveias tu “Avtux | 
paryn|s Kparivov “ACnveds éypapparever : | 


‘Edad|nBorrdvos ...'.... per eixadas: Tar | 
5 mpo€éd|pwv éemeyndiley ....... ETN | 
os [‘Pla|pvovovos Kot cvpmpdedpa ...'....| 


dhesormulavot datesin line las shehtly different 
from that of the two other known decrees of this year, 


LG, iis. 644 and 645 (emt Nuxiov a&pxovtos vaTépov ), but —— 
evidently it refers, just as they do, to the latter part of 
the year for which Nikias was archon.” The change in No. 54 


government presumably came after the fall of Lachares 

at about the time of the Dionysiac festival of 295."* This date within the year has been 
inferred from the equation between month and prytany in /.G., 11°, 644 (Mounichion 
16 = Prytany IV, 7), and is now confirmed by the fact that some date in Elaphebolion, 


possibly near the end of the month, fell in the second prytany. The restoration devrépas 
in line 2 seems certain. 


15 The text of line 1 might be made to agree precisely with that of J/.G., II*, 644 and 645 
by assuming a dittography like that which appears on the stone in Hesperia, IX, 1940, no. 15: 
er) Bidiov dpxov{yov}ros, but such restoration is not to be recommended. It should be noted that 
the restoration él N[ix/ov dpxovros 70 Sevrepov| is also possible. This would imply that Nikias was 
archon twice within the same year, but the best interpretation of the other evidence is that he held 
one archonship, divided into two parts. See Kirchner’s note on /.G., I1*, 644; Dinsmoor, Archons, 
pp. 70, 389; Dinsmoor, List, pp. 30-31. 

16 Cf, Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. 389-390; List, p. 29, note 27, and p. 31. See commentary on 
No. 53, above. 


\ DECREE OF ORGEONES 


, seribed stele of Hymettian marble, found April 28, 1934, on th e \reo- 
agos, ‘The stone is broken at the bottom and at the upper corners, but the back and 


arts of the original sides and top are preserved, 
}) ye y . ) N ‘ oes » ») + 
Height, 0.293 m.: width, O315 m.: thickness, Q.QS2 m. 
Height of letters, Q.QQ7 m 


Inv. No, 1 T9800 


~ 


len lines occupy a vertical space on the stone of 0.14 m. The inscription is not 
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to 
Os 


C 


Early Third Century B.c. 


| Avotas Hepe|avdpou Ida@deds el imev> ayabet river: | 
[ded6yAar tots 6| p|yedow: Sreas av dul arnpyrae Tov | 
|Pvovav 7 Kowa |via eis TOV AmavTa xpd|vov Tat KoL| 
[v|@e Tae tpds Tots Kahdudadvous Kai TO|e Tod Fpwos °K 
S  XéAov avaypabavras tods dfethovta|s te eis Kou | 


, 5] 7 lal 
voviav ev oTnrer ALOE oTHOaL Tapa Tl Ov Bapov | 


ev TOL Lepa@t TA TE KEPadaLa Kal TOV TOKO|VY OTdcOU | 

av €xer Exaotos: avayparpar d€ kat 7a Yn| biopara | 
Ta apxXata eis THV oTHANY: emednOjvar dle .... | 

10 va tHs avaypadjs Kat THS oTaTEwWs THS OTHANS K| at ro| 
yio|a|odae 6,71 av eis TatTa avakooe Tat Kowa. Vacat 
édo€ev Tots Opye@ow Tov éotiatopa Ovew THY | Ovot| 
av pynvos ExatovBardvos éBdoper Kat oyddea er|t 3| 

7 | 


15 [plau iepetov tédeov Kai tpanelav Taparévar, tet 5 €| 
|v 


/ : AY be fal / a ¢ / a la \ 
EKA" QMVELY OE TEL TPWTEL TALS NOWWaALS NOLPOV TwL de 


¢ 7 las 4 lal Y cy s) 
orep|dat Tau par iepetov Téheov: oyiler Oar SE 6,7u av 


dvah|ooea: davarioxew S€ pr Téov THS Tpooddov~ |v | 


¢ 


L 
vane \ \ , val i] ) A A A a : 
[€uew| d€ Ta Kpéa Tots lous} Opye@ou Tots Tapovat Kal Tot|s | 
aA \ 7 ¢ 7 lal a la 7 
[bots tH | Els Nutoeay Kal Tats yuvaet Tats TOV opyeo|v | 


20 lav per aditjods tats edevépars THY toaiav Kal tats Ovy|a| 
|rpdoe tH eis Hui|oeav Kal adkoovPar pide THY Els Heo} 
|ceav: mapadobvar dé 7| ae avoOpl THS YuvarKkos THV [ME 
| pida. vacat | vacat 
| ZS0éev rots 6pye@ou: Tov éo7La |Topa Tov emuyevope |v | 

Pe et a ge SO I 


The decree belongs to the early years of the third century, and was passed on 
the motion of Lysias, son of Periandros, of Plotheia. The orator is probably to be 
identified as the father of Hepi[av|Spos Avo[ilov (IlkwGevs) who was one of the 
prytaneis of the tribe Aigeis in 256/5 z.c."" Apparently the purpose of the decree 
was to provide for a perpetual community of sacrifices between two religious groups, 
one whose locale was near the property of Kalliphanes, and the other an association 
whose hero was Echelos. Reference may be made to line 11 for the restoration of 
the word xowée in lines 3-4. The restoration of the word [koww |via in line 3 finds 
some support, if not complete justification, in the appearance of the word | Kkou|veviav 
in lines 5-6. It signifies a community of interest, but is never used in the same sense 
as kowdv (cf. line 11).** The fact that the community of interest in this instance 


17 P4., 11799. Cf. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 10 (= 1.G., I’, 678) and, for the date, 


Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. XX. 
18 Poland, Geschichte des griechischen Vereinswesens, p. 164, note. 
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concerned sacrifices is revealed by the text of the decree inscribed in lines 12-23. The 
restoration |@voidv] in line 3 has been made by inference from the directions tor 
sacrifice Qvew THY |Ovoi|av and Avew in lines 12-13 and 14. ae 

The hero Echelos (lines 4-5) gave his name to the district "Eyedioar, which is 
now identified near New Phaleron by the discovery of a group of related monuments, 
one of which shows in relief a representation of Echelos above which his name 1s 
inscribed.” This is the so-called Echelos-Basile relief, and is usually interpreted as 


The Names "ExeXos-'Tactdy of IG Ine: 4546 A 


depicting the rape of Basile by Echelos. The hero is driving a four-horse chariot, 
holding the reins in his right hand and supporting with his left arm the not un- 
willing victim of his capture. Above their heads is the inscription EXEAOSIASIAH. 
When the stone was first found Kavvadias reported the discovery and read the names 
as “Exedos and ‘Tacidn, though he later accepted Lolling’s suggestion that the maiden’s 
name was BaoiAn.” This emended reading has been generally accepted, though some 
have recognized the epigraphical difficulty involved. A good photograph made soon 
after the monument was found appears in “Ed. “Apx., 1893, plate 9. The supposed 
beta exists only as a vertical stroke, spaced so close to the alpha which follows that 
it is difficult to suppose it was ever intended by the stonecutter as beta.*" Walter noted 


‘ SS 
“This group is recently discussed by Otto Walter, ’Apy. "Ed., 1937, pp. 97-119. For the 
inscription, see J.G., II?, 4546. 
*° Kd. *Apx., 1893, pp. 109-110 and 129-146. ~ 
** See the photograph of the inscription here published. | 
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this (loc. cit., p. 113, note 3) though he thought that one could see between the upright 
and the alpha “ Kratzer, die mit einem B vereiniet werden konnten.” I think one 
must admit, if he wishes to read the name as Baoédy, that the supposed scratches, 
too faint to register ina photograph where all the other strokes are bold and distinct, 
are not suthcient evidence for the emendation; if the reading BacéAy is desired, then 
one must assume candidly that the stonecutter inscribed a clear and properly spaced 
iota instead of what might have been at best an ill-spaced beta. With this inter- 
pretation the epigraphical rendering should be <B>aciAn. 

There has been some suggestion that an error here would not be surprising, in 
view of errors in the other inscriptions on this relief, like the two unnecessary iotas 
in the name of Hermes and the unnecessary rough breathing.” The rough breathing 
should not in any case be called an error, for in the early fourth century such an 
aspirate was frequently used,” and might appear even when eta was employed later 
in the same word.™* 

But, in Walter’s opinion, one might claim the aspirate in lepyns to be by a 
different hand from the one which cut the true reading “Epyyjs. This same different 
(and earlier ) hand, according to him, was responsible for the unnecessary iota between 
rho and mu and for the unnecessary stroke to the left of the aspirate. 

It would be a delusion to explain the problem of this name by seeking refuge 
in the assumption of an earlier unfinished inscription which could conveniently remove 
all troublesome elements. The stonecutter probably intended from the beginning to 
cut HEPMH®. Possibly he began too far to the left, and the first unnecessary “ iota” 
is the relic of this miscalculation. His second attempt was perhaps too far to the 
right, and the second superfluous “ iota ” is probably the relic of this second attempt.” 
Neither mark was erased, and the true inscription entirely disregards them both. This 
explanation may not be the only one possible, but the fact is that these chance strokes 
should not be called “ iotas ” if they were never intended as such and if they have no 
more value than misplaced and meaningless marks. As finally cut, the name heppys 
exhibits no error which can be used as an analogous argument for probable error in 
Taothy at the other end of the stone. 

To associate Echelos with Basile on epigraphical evidence of this character seems 
to me hazardous. Walter (loc. cit., p. 113) has suggested again the possibility of 
reading the name as it is written: “IactAn, interpreting this as a feminine form of 
tdéatros <‘Iaoiiaos. The full masculine form (Pape-Benseler, Worterbuch, s.v.) is 
analogous to the known Attic name ‘Taoténpos (P.A., 7422), and this interpretation of 
the name ‘Iacéky here finds some confirmation in the similar etymology of “Exehos 


22 See Walter, Joc. cit., p. 113; Broneer, supra, p. 138, note 33. 
23 As in numerous dpo-inscriptions. 

24 See the form hedtkys in Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 77, no. 24. 
25 A photograph may be seen in ’Apy. *E¢., 19375-pe lla 
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<’Exéaos. The hero was * Ruler of the People,” and the heroine was “ Healer of the 
People.” ** One will note further that there is no mention of BaowiAn 1n our present text 
and no lacuna where her name may be supplied. Her known associations in Attica are 
with Kodros and Neleus in a sanctuary below the.theatre of Dionysos (/.G., eer 
and not with Echelos in Phaleron or on the north slope of the Areopagos where this in- 
scription was found. It is perhaps significant that a heroine who was named as eponym 
in one cult, together with Kodros and Neleus, does not appear as eponym (if one 
wishes to posit the association) in the cult of Echelos. 

The existence of a place named ’EyediSat, localized now by the discovery of the 
Echelos-lasile relief, gives evidence for a cult and sanctuary of Echelos near Phaleron 
(Walter, op. cit., p. 112). The new inscription was found in the city, and a sanctuary 
(line 7: év r@u iepdu) with an altar (line 6: | B@pdv] restored) should be sought proba- 
bly not far from the place of its discovery. There is no reason to claim the new site 
for Echelos rather than for the orgeones who carried out sacrifices, as we learn from 
this decree, in common with the cowdv named in his honor. 

The chthonic nature of the Echelos cult has been emphasized by Bloch (fv. 
di Fil., X11, 1935, pp. 317-331). In spite of the fact that much of his argument was 
concerned with Basile, whose cult we prefer not to associate with that of Echelos, 
the case for Echelos is strong, and his chthonic character is further emphasized by 
the discovery that a band of orgeones celebrated religious rites in his name, and that 
a pig was the sacrifice offered to the #pwivas. The interpretation of the Echelos-lasile 
relief remains a problem, but even granted the chthonic nature of the cult, I believe 
that Walter has advanced arguments of some weight against the Echelos-lasile 
= Hades-Persephone equation (Joc. cil., p. 114 and note 4). His alternative suggestion 
is that the scene represents the myth of the initiation of chariot-racing at the Pana- 
thenaic games (Joc. cit., pp. 118-119). 

I have found no title to supply the lacuna at the end of line 9, and suggest that 
the reading may involve a proper name which ends with the letters nu alpha at the 
beginning of line 10.* 

The “ancient decrees” of the orgeones (lines 8-9: 7a Wn| diopata| ta apyxaia) 
were inscribed in lines 12 ff. The first may be restored in its entirety, but of the second 
only part of one line is preserved. Lines 17-23 provide for the distribution of the 


6 The etymology of the name "EyeAos is fully discussed by H. Bloch, Riv. di Fil., XII, 1939, 
pp. 318-320. 


** That an individual should be thus named here without his title is odd, but there are examples 
from Athens of the name with title under similar circumstances: /.G., II®, 1255, lines 14-17 
([dva]ypdwale 8¢ r68e 70 Ujdiopa ev ori |rAa A[ iver Kai ornoa ev ToL tep | Gx t| 7s BevdiSos Tov ypappatea 
@|adALov ——]); 7.G., I1?, 1292, lines 27-28 ([76] 8 yevouevoy cis tatra avddw| pa peplaa ex 7 lon 
kowod Tov taplav Zor|v|pov). Cf. also Kern, /nschriften von Magnesia, no. 90, lines 31-33 ([rhyv 88] 
eéydoow THs oTHAns Kal THs aval ypadyns Tod Undiopatos ro |ioacba ‘Imarddvtov Tov épylemararny |). 
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meat at the sacrifices. All orgeones present were to receive a full share and their sons 
a halt share. The wives of the male orgeones were to have an equal share with the 
women who were orgeones of their own right,” and the daughters of orgeones were 
to receive a half share. A half share was also to be allowed to one female attendant. 
If the suggested restoration in line 22 is correct, the wife’s share was to be given in 
the division to her husband.” 


COME GnlON sb ORS THEe SARE YeO heen S 


56. The decr blished as /.G Koh 1 ' 
7) Lhe decree: published’as /.G., 11°, 791 1s augmented by two new pieces ot 
Hymettian marble. The larger fragment (¢) was found on February 24, 1937, in 
Section N; the smaller fragment (f) was found on February 25, 1938, in Section AA 


e: Height, 0.336 m.; width, 0.155 m.; thickness, 0.077 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m.; in lines 30-33, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 4536 a. 


The right side is partly preserved, but the other sides are broken. The surface 
is badly worn. This fragment joins the right side of /.G., II’, 791, fragments b and c. 


f: Height, 0.236 m.; width, 0.201 m.; thickness, 0.065 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m. 
Inv. No. 1 4536 b. 


Part of the left margin is preserved. This fragment joins fragment d of J.G., 
II’, 791, at the bottom of the stele. 

The following transcript shows the changes in the text of J.G., II’, 791 necessi- 
tated by the discovery of the new fragments. For the demotic of the secretary’s name 
in line 4 see Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, pp. 28-31, and 
for the spelling é| mepjduolev| in line 6 cf. ibid., p. 30. The date 247/6 B.c. for the 
archon Diomedon is now advocated by Pritchett and Meritt, op. cit., passim. The 
orator Kallistratos son of Telesinos of Erchia appears also in 243/2 as sponsor of 
a decree to honor the agoranomoi of 244/3 B.c. (op. cit., pp. 23-20). 


28 The primary meaning of éAev#épas here in line 20 seems to be “ independent ”’; the dative 
form depends on icatav. 
2° For pe[piSa] in lines 22-23 cf. Poland, Geschichte des griechischen V ereinswesens, p. 258. 
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Fragment e, Joining Fragments b and c-of J.G., II?, 791 
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No. 56. Fragment f, Joining Fragment d of /.G., II’, 791 
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leGantleasos 
247 /6 B.C. STOIX. 48 


Teas ea Og Tee te [reek av| 
BEipvkeret095 Mvkto@ vos [Kndrovreds| 
> \ , + Des a 8 | 5 a | 
[E| mi Avopédovtos apxovtos emt 77s |....[....d0s|] dexarns mp 
e > > > iy 
vravelas, he Popvokidys “Apurropévov *A| varyvpdovos eypape | 
5 |re|vev: ° EXadnBodiavos Ever Kat véar éu| Boripar, devrépar 7 | 
[As | mputavetas: exxhyota: TOV mpoédpov e| mebndro lev KadlXio | 
[rp |aros Tehecivov “Epxue|vs K| at ovp.| 7pdedpor : | 
edokev TOL ONpwL- 
| Gc |ddnwos Tioxhéovs Mapabavios eime|v~ * bras av xpnparo | 
10 |alopurbévrwv éxer 6 rapias pepilew 7a | dedpeva, iva Kata 70 | 
[v klarddourov xpdvov Tod éravTod ovvK| opto baow ot ex yns | 
[x]aprot per’ dodareias: * ayabet rier Se|ddxOae tHe Bovhet a 
[r]ods Aaydvras mpoedpous eis THY emod| o | av exkAynolav Xpynp 
[a|rioa wepi rovrav, yoopunvy de EvpBadde|o |Aar rhs Bovdrs, OTL 
15 Soxet tHe Bovdel, ° rovs Bovdopévous t@|v| wodurav Kat TOV ad 
Lov Trav oikovvTer év TH. TOAEL €718166[ Vale eis THY ToTNpLa 
A / ‘\ \ \ a 7 > a is Ae a 
v THs TOdEWS Kal THY pudaKHY THS XOpas é[v] TOL Ojpor | EV THL B 
ovr 7) Tpds TOs OTpaTHYyods amoypaya|m|evovs pEeXpe TOV Mo 
vix.avos: ” pH €éotw 5é pnbevi émdodva|u] méov HH ° dpaxpav 
20 pn® édrarrov * F'- ” eivar 8€ rots émBobou|v K lat Kowel Kat dia 
x A \ a pe k.! lal , / n a0 ey, 
L éraweb var Kat TyMOAva bd Tod Sypov Kaldru av e ake 
os €xaoros aitav: ° rov 8€ ypapparéa Tod 8|y4| pov avayparpar 76 
[Sle rd Whdul cpa] Kai 7a dvdpara tdv émddvT|w|v ev oriter div 
exalt orjoa ev rH ayopas bras av davep|a| qu amacw 7 pidor 
25 mia rav Bovdopévav evepyereiv t|ov| SHwlolv: ° 70 b€ avddopa 7 
~ / ” XN ca x bY ed by lal > i“ 
d yevopevov eis TE THY OTHANV Kal THY alvay|padyVY Tov ovo"aT 
wv peploa Tov emt Thu SvoiKnoe TO b€ WH| pura T6d«, ered 
epi TOpov Xpnudrov éoriv oTpariotKd|v, dmav| etvar eis pv 


Lakh THs Xwpas. vacat as 
30 Of8e éEwédSaxayv eis rHY cwo[tT] npiav THs zw [6] 
= chews kal rHy PvhakHy THs [xX] Opas Kata r [d| ia 


nhiopa tod SHpor. a 


wal 
Vaal 


60 


65 


70 


is 


80 


ns Make 
WV "A diOvat 
yvetos Aw 


Kvpaxyos LSwKparov 
Kvmupidys 
PiricKkos HapBo 
"Aptotodas Epxe 
Bovpdopios Kvav 
"Apuotayopas ex Kod 
|= |evox\ns Yhyrr 
[= |avOumm70s “Epxe 
| Z|@mupos Xvpak 
|. |uwv “Onbev 
| A |npuddudros €€ OF 
‘Epimros Medur 
NuxoxAys Pdve 
Neixoobévyns Pdv 
Pi| d |oxAns Kopwy 
AvorretOns Buda 
Tipov X<pyr71 
*AmroAOOwpos Lwyev 
ov ‘Orpuvevs 
Kad\tipayos 
Avcowv dirooo 
“Ade[E]e[s] Pvddor 
‘Exatatos MeonuBpe 
Nuxyryns Hepyaon 
[Nex ]oxpa|rn|s Med 
X<~hyr 
[... ]ooO[év]ns Spyz 
Nixypatos Pdve 
[Opa |avdAdos “EXevo- 
[A]vaovadys e€ Otov 
[A ]voipaxos Owvat 
vacat 
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| - ex K |otd 
lacuna 


|... . |@vidns Kodov 


\ lal lal an 
VITEP avTOU Kat TOU voU HH 


Yaaos “Ahavevs 
Zyvov ‘AXaevs 
Nuxayopas ‘Epxe 
Avotas Kyduove 
Xtpatios Lpyrr 
Havoipaxos €x Kod 
Ilavoias Harare 
LwaiB.os ioore 

KQL VITEP TOV VOU 

Awo| v | voiov 

Eév|w|v “Aokdnmddov 
PvAdovos 
“AckAnmidady|s & leva 
vos Pvd|a|ovos 
Evayidyns Prat 
Kyducod| dv °AO | wov 
“Apxavdpos “Eevoiv 
Xapehav Eireat 
‘Aptaotov Iavave 
*Avrimatpos Iavav 
[‘Ay |vox| par |ns “AAau 
Pupop| ax los Lre<urpe 
Atoxpov Iaave 
’Arrod\dodbavyns “Ahwm 
Ywovyevyns Uarav 
Ovpoxyapns Ypyrre 
Ocd7opTros AauTTp 
Aurtias “Axapve 
@cdmopmos Atytd 
Avoweidns “Epxe 
Pirdeos Ppeappe 
Anpodidros Ppeappu 
Lowdiros KodAvt 
"Apictioy Onpak 


=== — o¢ Dhvevd 

K[. |A[-—— Et] peot 

‘Inmédoxo|s ——-—| 
vacat 


fal (et 1 lone ear |wiaos |---— -— 
“ay 
HH Av ------ — 
HH Oc = — 
HH Ka —— — _ 
rei ii —-—-—-—-—— —— 
HH Ai------ _— 
HH [Ge Sot a = 
HH A------ —— 
Ee ‘Tep —-- --- == 
‘Tep - --- - —— 
Ie (NW) = ea —— 
Me eee 
litt) Gene AG —— - 
“AMK —---- =—= 
HH IN Sis 
HH OSLO ee ae Se 
HH Kydilo --—-] —-- 
HH ed —- —- —- -—— —— 
H Awy ----- —- 
HH @®A ----- —— 
HH IIvfo — —-— — - is 
HH *Apou — — — — — aes 
HH A WOYE 9 = ee Oe 
HH  @ceali|z|nros -- -——| 
Mis) dudes ol 
H = IIpa€éit | EXns Tydpxov | 
HH = Eipeo| iéns —-—| 
HH @ovxp[ir—--—- —-— | 
HH Awpiov—-—--- -- 
le eNO 1S erat | 
limba = DIGI ete AN een 
HH § @lelz[eloro— —— 
H — [N]uxopalx -— ——] 
HH vacat 
H 
HH 
H 
HH 
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Among the new names of contributors to the national defense named in frag- 
ment f, Nikeratos of Phlya may be identified (a) with the ephebos (P.A., 10745) 
Nuxiparos Nuxnparov (Pdvevs) of the archonship of Menekles (269/8 B.c.),” oF 
(b) with |Ne]«jparos EVB|———| (Pdvevs ) whose name appears in a list from the 
third century.” _Lysiades of Oion belongs to the same family with the two Athenians 
(P.A., 2656 and 2057) who bore the name “Acrbvopos Avowddov €€ Otov (grandfather 
and grandson?) and may have been the son of the younger. 

I have already noted (Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 113) that Antiphon of Erchia, 
known from the old fragment (line 33), should be identified as the archon of 258/7 
B.c. (date not certain; cf. Pritchett and Meritt, op. cit., p. x) 

In line 60 Kyde[o ———]| and in line 72 Awpiov stand im rasura. 


A. DEDIGATION 


57. Upper part of a small dedicatory column of Pentelic marble. The larger 
fragment was found on January 28, 1935, near the surface in Section N; the smaller 
fragment was found on March 12, 1937, in Section >» 


Height, 0.08 m.; estimated original diameter, 0.39 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m. 

Inv. No. I 2334. 

The inscription is not stoichedon; three lines occupy on the stone a vertical span 


of 0.028 m. In the top is a rectangular cutting, apparently a dowel-hole, 0.012 m. 
in depth. . 


mNOno/, - =< 
208) 7 BE) 
— PAGn|vatwr ot mhéovtes ev rats dudaxiow tp|iy|puodtars Kat OL-—- 
[ém’ "Ay|«dAov dpxovros ——"Avdpoxdyjs NeoxheiSov Aart | pedis — 
FJ cacat Kat of xpepapyoe alias 


i ce rtie ‘ 


---] 
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ie ie bi ans ie last preserved vertical str¢ Ike may represent iota, but 
» HN, U, are also possible. Enough of the surface is preserved after the stroke 
to render K unlikely. 

_The archonship of Ankylos has been dated tentatively by Dinsmoor in 208 fs 
Bc.” A date after the creation of the tribe Ptolemais is certain, for a decree of his 
a published by Dow," was proposed by the orator |= |evoddv Evdavrov Bepevixidns. 
Mention of the deme Berenikidai precludes an earlier year. Dow has also called 
attention to the characteristic late third century script of the decree, which is much 
more significant for a determination of date than the script of the present dedication, 
and to the fact that Zevoddv BepevixiSns is known from another inscription which 
must be dated soon after 211/Or.c. (J.G., II’, 1304, line 52: Bl e|voddv Bepevix| idys | ). 
It may be noted also that the calendar equation in the decree favors a year during 
the period of the thirteen tribes “' and so before the end of the third century. 

The name of Androkles, son of Neokleides, of Lamptrai appears in line 2. In 
the archonship of Polyeuktos * one of the epheboi of the tribe Erechtheis was An- 
drokles, son of Neokles, of Lamptrai (/.G., II’, 681, line 20). These men were 
obviously from the same family and approximately contemporaries. In any family 
where there was a Neokles there might of course be also a Neokleides; it is possible 
that in one of the two instances here cited the patronymic has been incorrectly given, 
but this would imply an error in the epigraphical record. 


PRAISE OF A HIEROPHANTES 


58. Three fragments of Hymettian marble. Fragments a and c, which join, 
were found on January 18 and March 3, 1937, in Section 60; fragment b was found 
subsequently on September 12, 1938, in the wall of a modern house in Section BB. 


a+c: Height, 0.42 m.; width, 0.315 m.: thickness, 0.19 m. at the top, 0.162 m. 
below the mouldings. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m.-0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 4389. 
b: Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.175 m.; thickness, 0.112 m. (not original). 
Height of letters, 0.006 m.-0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 5556. 

The inscription is not stoichedon, but so far as can be determined the lines end 
in complete words or syllables. Ten lines occupy a vertical space of 0.11 m. Some 
letters still retain traces of red coloring matter. 

82 List, p. 167; cf. Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. XXv- 


88 Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 38. ** Dow, op. Clie, Dr. OS. 
35 2490/8 B.c.; cf. Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. XX}. 
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No. 58. Fragments a + c ar 
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148/7 B.c. NON-STOIX. 
emt Avowddov dpyovTos IL| vavows |i@vos Ex| ree emi | 
déxa Kata Hedy, kara dé dp| xovrla méumre |iora| 
févov, ayopar kuptar ev |. .". . |vdtar, “Apr | dpaxos | 
Evxdéovs “Adaueds €| ize éze|ud1) 6 iepoda! v7ns | 
5 “Apiotokdys TMepibotd| ns evvou|s te Ov diaT| ede? | 
Kat todlav éxaoTw Kall Kowne 7a|ow Evpodr| ass, | 
Kataotabels d€ tepo| pavrys em |i “Eppoyév| ov a&pxovtos | 
avevenoato Te TH|V Siaypady |v THY Tod | tepodavrTov | 
Ek TOV apxalwyv ypa|pmpatel|wv |t@|v ev tT| @e Edevowrit | 
10 a Kal Hv dea Tov | ae iep|odavt|nv| tl....- ites rape ye: | 
aovvéypabav Evp| od |idae émde| dovar, kat Kata 70 | 
Uundispa Pirov| avtlov Kai kata tla GAXa Whdiopara | 
Tov Onpov Ta €|ioa|ywyea Kahds | é€mparrev daa era | 
lv ]On peracydvrt|w|v cat Evpodmda|v rovtav pera racns | 
15 |aplerqs Kai didroripias, bndiopart|a dé eiojveyxe ze | 
[pi| avaypal di |v cicaywy<eiw>v év o7H| ars eBivass €v | 
[rae “E|Aevor| wv |iwr, exrAeheyupevav |d€ tohhav Ovorav | 
[Sv ér|av |a|Aaedveav bia Tods Karp|ovds Ev Tat Eviav | 
[rau Exd loro €Ova€ev te adtos | Kal viv mpocodor | 
20 [roma |dpwevos mpos tiv Bovrny |yvapas évedavicer | 
[zept| adtav Kai Wndicpal|ta| eion|veyxey —-——| 


PPRNOVE Viv OLeDOrs ELCs heer es 


SEN ae oe al 8 oe Lani 
Me Ni gee le ae cers ae 


25 


[ 
[rot]s Oeots Kara ra — --—--——----~-~----— 
l 
| 


The date of the inscription is given by the name of the archon Lysiades, who 
must be assigned to some year between 166 and 147 B.c." Ferguson prefers the year 
148/7 to the earlier suggestion of Dinsmoor that he be placed in 159/8 B.c., and this 
date has been adopted by Pritchett and Meritt." The name Lysiades appears also in 
a Delian inscription (Inscriptions de Délos, no, 1505) and in an Athenian catalogue 
of hieropoioi for the festival of the PiOlemaia (/.G., Il’, 1938)...The present text 
throws little new light on the problem of a more exact definition of his year, though 
the lapse of sacrifices (lines 17-18) because of troubled times may be interpreted as 
a reference to the lean years before Delos was awarded to Athens by the Romans. 

The inscription is a decree of the genos of the Eumolpidai (cf. line 14), honoring 
one of their number who had been appointed hierophantes. Presumably the stele was 


86 Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 261; Ferguson, Tribal Cycles, p. 30. 
37 Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. Xxx. 
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erected in the Eleusinion, which was located near the place where the fragments were 
discovered.’* The day of the assembly is given both kara Geov and Kat apyxovta, though 
‘nthe reverse of the usual order. Such dates are known in several years of the second 
century, but their calendar significance is not yet clear.’® In this instance the sixteenth 
xara bedv is equated with the fifth Kar’ apXoVvTa. 

The orator Amynomachos, son of Eukles, of Halai, was probably a younger 
brother of the hierophantes, Aristokles of Perithoidai, in whose honor the decree was 
passed. Both men are listed in a catalogue 
of contributors from the archonship of Her- 
mogenes (183/2 B.c.),** the same year in 
which Aristokles became hierophantes (line 
7). Aristokles paid not only for himself, but 
kat tmép tot voo Ev|xvléovls] Kal vep 
too aded|hlod “Apuvoyaxov ‘Ahatlélols]. 
Kirchner’s note (P.A., 1881) reads: Erat 
nimirum Amynomachus frater uterinus Aris- 
toclis, adoptione in familiam civis cuiusdam 
Halaeensis receptus. From our present text 
it is clear that the adoptive. father was 
Eukles, possibly a descendant of Eukles, son 
of Eukleides, of Halai, of the fourth century 
(P.A# 5715).s<Vhestathersor sours present 
Eukles is doubtless to be identified as that 
Evkhfs Edxdéous “AXasevs who was ephebos in 
258/7 8.c. in the archonship of Antiphon.” 

No. 58. Fragment b His son would then have been of mature 

years when he adopted the young Amyno- 

machos early in the second century. The family tie thus indicated between Eukles and 

Aristokles is also manifest in the fact that Aristokles named his own son Eukles 
(LG, 961, line 21; £.G., II", 2332; line50)): 

Amynomachos, who was taken into the family at Halai, and who in the archon- 
ship of Lysiades proposed this decree honoring Aristokles, was himself hierophantes 
at a later date, and his name appears with this title on a dedication found at Eleusis 


°8 For the site of the Eleusinion, cf. Shear, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 207-211; IX, 1940, p. 268. 

39 See Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. v. Double dating occurs in the following years: 
196/5: Hesperia, V, 1936, no. 15; 179/8: Hesperia, V, 1936, no. 16; 166/5: &G., I1?946, 947; 
155/4: Hesperia, X, 1941, no. 25; 122/1: I.G., I1?, 1004, 1006. 

40 Pyanopsion 5 was the day of the Proérosia; cf. Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 68. 

417 .G., I1?, 2332, lines 49-52; the date of the document is given in line 119. 

42 Hesperia, VII, 1938, no. 20, line 53; for the date, see Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xx. 
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(1.G., Il, 3469). The squeeze in the collection of the Institute for Advanced Study 
in Princeton shows clearly that the reading of this dedication must be 


‘Tepodavt|ns| “Apvvduax | os | 
Evkné | ovs “AX | auevs. 


In lines 8-11 the significant words needed to yield the sense of the passage are 
missing from the stone. The verb émdc| ddvac| in line 11 suggests émddces, such as 
were made from time to time in case of emergency. One such list from the year of 
Hermogenes is preserved (/.G., II”, 2332) though its connection with the present text, 
if any, is not clear. A measurement across the stone shows that there was space in 
line 1 for only about 33 letters; hence the complete restoration must be of é7| daxav 
emt ‘Epnoyévov| a&px|ovtos|, and there is no space for the restoration of any phrase 
to specify the purpose of the contributions. It is noteworthy that the name “Apio- 
roxdns IepiO| ot |Sns appears in this list (line 49) without the title of Hierophantes. 
Perhaps he had not yet been chosen when the contributions were made.” 

The lines from 11 to 17 record the zeal of Aristokles in collecting the etcaywyeva 
and in inscribing the records of them on stone. These records must have covered 
more than one year, for apparently he proposed more than one decree (pydiopar|a| 
in line 15) to insure their inscription, and set them up on more than one stele of stone 
(ev orn [Aas Oivaus| in line 16 is preferable to év o7H| Ane AHivm| for reasons otf 
space). The eicaydéyea must be fees of initiation, which the hierophantes was under 
obligation to exact.’ That these initiation fees were collected according to the decree 
of Philonautes, about which we are otherwise uninformed, and according to the other 
decrees of the Demos shows that they were not concerned with the genos of the 
Eumolpidai alone; they must have been the initiation fees for the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, and as such they were a proper subject for legislation by the Demos.* The 
name ®dov| avr]ov in line 12 is partly restored, and some other supplement may be 
possible. However, I note that there is room in the lacuna between the two fragments 
of stone for three full letters, and that in the genitive form ®vAov|eix ov (the only 
other appropriate name listed in Kirchner’s Prosopograph ia Attica) part of the kappa 
should appear on the right-hand fragment. 

We do not know who proposed the decree now published as /.G., [*-6; andi lids 


#8, One might not expect to find at this time the title ‘Iepopavrys supplanting the name, though 
this practice had commenced as early as the end of the third century. Yet the title might have been 
added if Aristokles were already holding the priesthood. Cf. Foucart, Les Mystéres d’Eleusis, p. 175. 

44 An inscription from Cos has the form ciaaywywov, which is translated by Van Herwerden, 
Lexicon Graecum suppletorium et dialecticum, s.v., as pretium introductionis (Ditt., Syil.*, 1106, 
lines 52-56: cicaywyiov 52 Si8dTw de Ka yevntat madiov, oils] pérecte TOV tepov, xoli| por, tepd, AiBavwror, 
arovedy, oTépavov ) « 

* For a further note ‘on relations between the Eumolpidai and the Demos see R. Schlaifer, 


Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., LI, 1940, p. 238. 
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not suggest the name of Philonautes for it, but this inscription gives the earliest 
epigraphical record so far preserved of initiation fees which the pvoarar were obliged 
to pay (lines 88 ff.).” The principal fragment of .G., I’, 6, which is now in London, 
is reported to have been found near the so-called Fheseum. It probably stood in the 
Eleusinion, near where several small fragments that belong with it have been found 
recently in the Agora excavations. 

In line 18 the restoration [$v ér]@v [w]|edvev may be compared with Fouilles 
de Delphes, 11, 2, no. 47, lines 4-5: wa| fu] Eapévov rob dapov Tov "AOnvat| ov | eure 
rav UvOaida 700 dpe Sv érav mrevovav; !.G., I1*, 1006, lines 34-36: Katamadtny \Go- 
Bdrov éva tov ap|xaiwv é|K Tov iWiov eepalmevoay Kat TA é\Neirov |Ta TpooKata- 
oKevacavres dveveoravto Sia Thedvav ér[ Ov] THY TE ypHow Tod dpyavo[v Kat uabnow |. 
The meaning is “after a lapse of some years ”; cf. Boethius, Die Pythais, pp. 65-66. 

In lines 19-20, for |[zpdéco0Sov zoo |dpevos mpos 7HY Bovdyjy, followed by some 
form of the verb éudavilo, cf. e. g., Ditt., Syll.?, 706, 718, 756 U.G., II’, 1012, 1034, 
1046). 


ADDENDA 


59. A decree of the archonship of Chairephon was discovered in the excava- 
tions of the Agora in 1931. The text was given a preliminary publication in Hesperia, 
IT, 1933, pp. 160-161, where a drawing was published, with restorations, to show 
the disposition of letters upon the stone. The name of the orator was read as: 
O-o| . |os Nixwv|os —-———]. 

It has since been possible to decipher more of the orator’s name. The reading 
is almost certainly [——]édo070s, a word which can be readily expanded either as 
| Ac] ddoros or as [@e]ddo70s. When this restoration is made it becomes apparent that 
the division of lines must be recorded in a manner different from that represented 
in the drawing. The verb ézepydulev in lines 4-5 must be restored with all but the last 
syllable in line 4 (érepndu| lev) so as to make room at the commencement of line 5 
for the two additional letters which must be restored at the beginning of the orator’s 
name. In this way, the principle of syllabic division at the ends of lines may be 
observed but the lines themselves are lengthened by approximately two letter-spaces. 

There are other advantages in this disposition, for it is now possible to preserve 
correct syllabic division at the end of line 3 by restoring the complete name of the 
month Bondpopidvos. This in turn leaves two spaces to be filled by restoration at the 
beginning of line 4, so the date within the month should be restored not as the 10th 
but rather as the 11th or 12th. The calendar equation of the year may now be read: 
Boedromion 11 = Prytany III, 15. The year was an ordinary year in the period of 


* See also Pringsheim, Archdologische Beitrige zur Geschichte des eleusinischen Kults 
pp, 38-41. 
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the thirteen tribes. One of the first two prytanies contained 28 days, and the other 


must have contained 27. The text is as follows: 
2197S B-C. 


| E|at Xatpedavros apxovt|os emt THs ——— —| 
|r |pityns mputavelas ju P| = | 
[Ku |davridns éypappar|evev: Bondpomtovos | 
[ev |Sexarer, méuarye Kl al dexarne THs mpVv| 

5 |ravjeias: exk\noia: t| av mpoédpav erebydu | 
|Gev .. |dd0T0s Nikwv|os — So —| 


One will note that this restoration does away with the slight irregularity that 
had to be admitted when dexarer without its modifier iorapévov represented the 10th 
of the month. There is no need for the modifier with the date |év|dexave. Further- 
more, with the somewhat longer line, there is no reason to believe that the prytany 
during which the decree was passed was one with the short name Aigeis or Oineis. 


60. In Hesperia, 11, 1933, pp. 158-160, there was published a new catalogue 
of ephebic officials. This list has played an important part in the arguments which 
have been made during the last decade for the chronology of inscriptions during the 
third century and later. It was first utilized by Ferguson, and a synoptic table of 
ephebic officials was presented in his publication, Athenian Tribal Cycles, pp. 104- 
105. There are now certain readjustments that must be made in this table. 

Hermodoros, son of Heortios, of Acharnai, who is well known to students of 
Hellenistic chronology, was paidotribes at least from the archonship of Menekles 
(269/8 z.c.)** to some year after the archonship of Philoneos (244/73 B.c.).~ Inas- 
much as Heortios, the son of Hermodoros, was an ephebos in the archonship of 
Philoneos, he may have been ot age, let ts say, to act as paidotribes himself about 
232/1 B.c., and this is the year to which we now assign the inscription published in 
Hesperia, 11, 1933, pp. 158-160. In this inscription Heortios is named as paidotribes 
(lines 1-4). Although Heortios was probably paidotribes for many years after UY Sh 
B.C., we do not give to the new inscription a later date because it mentions Lysikles of 
Sypalettos as akontistes. Lysikles had been priest of Asklepios in 263/2 B.c.; he 
first appears as akontistes in the archonship of Antiphon in 258/7 B.c.; wancdenc 
appears in this capacity in the archonship of Philoneos (244/3 B.c.)” as well as in 
the new inscription. Dinsmoor has already pointed out the disadvantage of assuming 


467 G., 112, 665, lines 25-26. 

471..G., II2, 766, lines 8, 42-43. The dates of inscriptions here cited are those given by Pritchett 
and Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens. 

48 Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. Xx. 

49 7.G., 112, 700 + Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 110-112. 50 T.G., I1?, 766, lines 9, 47-48. 
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that Lysikles continued the active exercise of his profession to an advanced old age. 
We may assume, therefore, that Heortios began to serve as paidotribes about 232/1 
n.c. The evidence for his tenure of this office lies in the new inscription published 
in Hesperia. 

It has been generally assumed that this Heortios is to be identified with him who 
is mentioned in J.G., II’, 9446.” This assumption is incorrect, 10r it may be demons 
strated that the Heortios of /.G., II’, 9440 is the grandson of the Heortios of Hesperia. 
IT, 1933, p. 159. I cannot myself test the forms of the letters in .G., Il’, 944b, but 
Kirchner reports that they are “ post init. s. IT.” In his publication in the Corpus 
he represents specimen letters with pr sane finials and this implies a date much 
closer to the middle of the second century than to its beginning. These are the epi- 
graphical considerations. There is also a PE ee ae item in the name of the 
katapaltaphetes. The name is given in /.G., II*, 944b as [-——]opov Tled|vé|@s €x 
Kep|a|péewv. 

An ephebic inscription which names the officials of the year 172/1 B.c. was dis- 
covered in the Agora in 1932. One of the officials was Neandros from the Kera- 
meikos (lines 124-126). Although Neandros was here named without his title, it is 
clear that he must have been the katapaltaphetes, and Roussel used the evidence of 
the new inscription to restore in /.G., II’, 944b the complete name |Néav|dpov 
Tled | é ]ws €x Kep| a| peor.” 

About the year 123/2 B.c.°° Pedieus from the Kerameikos is known to have been 
aphetes. His name also appears in the new fragment, as yet unpublished, of an ephebic 
decree which names officials of 128/7 B.c.”* So Pedieus from the Kerameikos was 
aphetes, or katapaltaphetes, about 125 B.c. If we recede one generation of thirty- 
three years from this date, his father, whose name was Neandros, should be dated 
about 158 z.c. It is to this approximate period that I assign /.G., I1°, 944b which 
names the katapaltaphetes Neandros son of Pedieus from the Kerameikos. He is to 
be identified with Neandros from the Kerameikos who is precisely dated as kata- 
paltaphetes in 172/1 B.c. His father, Pedieus from the Kerameikos, should be 
dated one generation earlier, so for him we recede another thirty-three years to 191 
B.c. It is quite probable that the restoration |Iledvéa Neavdpov éx Kepapéwv| should 
be made in lines 22-23 of J.G., II’, 900." Although the names Pedieus, as here 


* The Athenian Archon List, pp. 76-77; cf. Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. 27-28. 

*° Ferguson, Cycles, p. 107; Dinsmoor, ‘Archons, p. 94; Ath. Archon List, p. 75; Pritchett and 
Meritt, Chronology, p. 27. 

°’ Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 14-18. 

B.C 11 Aa 1111934, p. Ole note: 1. eG sl 2s LOOP 

°° Hesperia, IV, 1935, no. 37, p. 75, line 76. The reading is: [kararadradérny I]ediéa ex 
Kepapéwv, to be restored also in lines 199-201. 

*7 An unpublished fragment (Agora Inv. No. I 1025c) of an ephebic inscription shows that 
Sosos was akontistes. His name should be so restored in J.G., II, 900, line 23. The lacuna in 
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restored, represents the official who was active in the archonship of Eupolemos (185/4 
B.C. ) he is of course the same as the Pedieus whose florwit we have dated ca. 191 B.C. 
If we recede still another generation in this family of katapaltaphetai we discover 
that the official active ca. 224 B.c. was Pedieus of Oe. It is significant that before 
and after this date the family name is the same but the deme changes. | assume the 
Pedieus of Oe had no son who carried on the profession after him but that he had a 
sister who married a man named Neandros. One of their sons was named Pedieus 
after his uncle, and it is the nephew who carried on the profession. One difficulty of 
dating /.G., 11°, 9446 in the twenties of the third century is that one cannot explain 
the family relationship between Pedieus of Oe and Pedieus from the Kerameikos. 
The family tree of Pedieus may now be represented as follows: 


LA BICns | 


ai, 22 Tlediets "O7Gev 


(sister) ~ Néavdpos (1) &x Kepapeéwv 
Hesperia, Il, 1933, 


peuboo 
(Canz327158:C) 
191 | edieds (1) Nedvdpov &x Kepapéov | 
PG ll2 4900 slittese22223 
(185/4 B.c.) 
158 Néavépos (I) Tlediews éx Kepapéwv 
Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 16 
(1727 lees) 
I.G., 11°, 944b 
(COBIDSEB:CS) 
| 
125 Tlediets (an ek Kepapéwv 
Hesperia, LV,1935, py /aetme!/6 
(unpublished ) 
(1283/7 Bc.) 


TeG ey U2 1007, 
(COM 23) 2e8 Co) 


This table of relative dates is in conformity with the genealogical evidence for 
the family of Hermodoros, whose stemma may be outlined as follows: ” 


line 22 should be supplied with the name of the toxotes, Nikomachos (cf. Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 18). 
These lines should read as follows: ératvé | cae | | 88 kal tovs Sidack| dAovs, TOV TE O7AOpAXOV Hep | caiov 
Suppdyov Kuixvvvéa Kal Tov madotpiBnv [‘Eppo|d |wpov “Eoptiou [?Ayapvea Kal Tov ToeOT HV Nixopaxo |v 
Nixopaxov ’Adidvaiov Kal Tov KataraAtad| érnv Tle| duéa Nedvdpouv ek Kepapéwv kal tov dKkovtisty |v Saoov 


IIpogévou Spyrriov Kal atepavooa éx[aorov ad|tév Baddod orepavor* ——-]. In line 19 the name of the 
kosmetes should also be supplied as @eoBovdAov @[coBotrdov *EAevolwov]; see Hesperia, VIII, 1939, 
p: 179. 


58 Attested for ca. 232/1 B.c. by Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 159. 
5° The table in Kirchner’s Prosopographia Attica, s.v.“Eppodopos (1) *Ayapv(eds) [P.A., 5137], 
is now antiquated. See also Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 94. 
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TAREE ALL 


‘Epuddwpos (1) ’Axapy (e's) 
Ga iie Ogle 439 (323/Z B.C.) 


“Eoprios (1) ’Ayapvevs 
See under ‘Eppodwpos (11) 


‘Eppddwpos (IL) ‘Eopriov (1) *Axapveds 
TIGR ALI, O65 littese2 2226, 68- 70 (269/8 B.c.) 
Gs il 700, line 28 (258/7) 
ine II2, 681, lines 4-5 (249/78) 
I.G., II?, 766, lines 8, 42-43 (244/73) se 
See also under ‘Eoprios (II) 


‘Edprios (11) ‘Eppodpou (11) ’Ayapvets 
I.G., I1?, 766, line 28 (244/3) 
Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 159 (ca. 232/1) 


‘EppoSwpos (IIL) ‘Eopriov (II) *Axapveds 
1.G., I1?, 900, lines 21-22 (185/4 Bc.) ; 
I.G., II?, 901, lines 8-9 (ca. 185/4 B.c.) BS. 


‘Edprios (LIL) ‘Eppoddpov (III) ’Ayaprets 
EGral127- 94408 (CaF138-8:C2)e 


=. 61. In Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 47-49, Oliver has published a list of prytaneis 
. . of en Aigeis from about the year 181/2 a.p. The names of the prytaneis are 
Be peter in this Sessa in two eeuans and ails text, as pe pete that with | 


a 
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A close examination of the photograph of this document (op. cit., p. 47) will 
show, I believe, that Statios in line 26 was the first of a group of four men at the 
bottom of column I, all of whom were from. Kollytos. The disposition of the stone 
indicates that the deme heading was inadvertently omitted by the stonecutter, and 
that he recognized his error only when he had almost finished cutting the name 
Xra(t0os) ‘Ovnropidys. When he saw his mistake he abbreviated the name and added 
the demotic after it. This demotic is so inscribed that it slopes upward slightly at the 
right as though the stonecutter wished to indicate that it belonged in fact between its 
line and the line above. The change in deme from Gargettos to Kollytos is further 
signalized by a horizontal stroke between lines 25 and 26, indicating a new paragraph. 
This is a true paragraph sign and not a mark of abbreviation over the letters S7a in 
line 26. No abbreviation in this document is indicated by the horizontal line which 
is sometime elsewhere used for this purpose. 

A complete panel of forty names is obtained if two names, plus titles (perhaps 
eponymus and tamias) are supplied in the erasures of lines 5-8. The erasures were, 
therefore, apparently due not to carelessness and subsequent correction, but to 
damnatio memoriae. ore 


62. In Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 186, a Christian inscription was published by 
Broneer with restorations which do not, however, give a symmetrical arrangement 
upon the stone, or a symmetrical arrangement beneath the cross which appears near 
the upper margin. | suggest that this difficulty can be remedied by interpreting the 
document as an epitaph to two brothers, possibly twins, to be read as follows: 


—_[evJunrsioLe] 
[ov] Meduri i 
[ov]. x(a) “Adpo 


~~ [bso J tov. 


This is the complete text of the inscription. 


== 
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"AOnvoxdrns Ladapuviov “Ahatevs 


In 247/6 B.c. “A@nvoxhy|s ‘AA ]aveds was among the commissioners who assisted 
the orparnyds én rHv émoxevyy in the preparation of the inventories of Asklepios.’ 
Several years later the same Athenokles may have held the higher office of orparnyos 
én thy éemuoxevnv, for his full name (|’A@nvo|KAys Sadapwviov |‘Ar]aueds) can be 
restored in an inscription containing a list of officials.” This inscription has been dated 
by J. Kirchner ca. 230 8.c.,’ but it may now seem preferable to date it in one of the 
years following the archonship of Diomedon (247/6 B.c.). 


’Avriabévns “Avtiabévovs KvOjppios 


The name of Antisthenes from Kytheros, whose family is well known in the 
fourth century B.c.,° may be restored in an inscription recording the lease of mines 
in the year 342/1 z.c.° From this identification one might conclude that the wealth 
of the family consisted of mining property which was located in the deme Amphitrope.’ 


*Aprépov Iodvpndov Ierparevs ys 

Artemon, son of Polymelos, from Peiraieus, made a public donation in 183/2 
B.c.° and he was also responsible for the honors accorded to Diodoros in 1608/7 B.c.’ | 
His tombstone can be recognized in the inscription published as J.G., II*, 7154: 


’Aprléulo[v| Modv|u|n|A]o[v] Mee[ paveds].”° 


11.G., II”, 1534, line 165; for the date and interpretation of this inscription, see Pritchett and * 
Meritt, Chronology, pp. vi, 31, 63, 71, and 73; for the date, see also J: Kirchner, H.S.C.P.;-Suppl- 
Vol. I, pp. 503-507. = ay : 
" _ *For this office, see Busolt and Swoboda, Griech. Staatskunde, p. 1123, note 1; W. Schwahn, 
a R.E., Suppl. VI, s.v. strategos, cols. 1090-1091. = =) + a 

° Hesperia, Ne 1939, pp. 45-47, no. 13, line 7. ee 


By. 


> 
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> , > Fe 3 
Avtias Atvtoxhéous “Ayapvevs 


The secretary of 327/6 B.c., Autokles, son of Autias, from Acharnai,” is known 
also from a catalogue of the tribe Oineis which is dated ca. 330 B.c."° His grand- 
father who had the same name was councillor of the tribe Oineis in 360/59 BCs 
The short interval between the periods of activity of Autokles and of his orandfather 
may be understood if the secretary Autokles was a rather young man when he held 
office in 327/06 B.c., while his grandfather was rather old when he served as councillor 
in 360/59 p.c. This assumption is confirmed by the fact that Autokles’ son Autias 
was taxiarch in 283/2 z.c.'! and made a public donation thirty-six years later (247/06 
B.C.)." This Autias, son of Autokles, was honored as taxiarch in pS Sy BAC: after 
his return from a mission to Boiotia, and it so happens that a contemporary decree 
of the Oropians honors the Athenian Autias, son of Autokles, who was apparently 
identical with the taxiarch.'® It is tempting to assume that the taxiarchs went not 
only for the celebration of the Basileia to Lebadia but that they also participated on 
behalf of Athens in the celebration of the Amphiareia at Oropos. 


Brézupos Mebavdpov Hasovidys 


P. Roussel restored (B.C.H., LVIII, 1934, p. 91, note 1) the letters of the second 
and third lines of the fragment Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 63, no. 54, to: | ypapparevs 
tHe] Bovdfu BA|ézvpos| Ile| Hav |Spo Tarov| idns |. This restoration is based on J.G., 
II?, 1747, lines 33-34, where mention is made of the yp|a|ppateds [7 ]é Bovre Kat 
rau Siar |B |érvpos MeAavdpo Masovidns. There is an uninscribed space preserved 
on the Agora fragment to the left of the first letters of the last two lines, and the 
whole title of Blepyros may therefore be restored to read: 


[ypappared|s 7[ ae] 5| jpor| 
[kat rhe] Bovdre BX| éxupos | 
He[ dv |Spo Iaov | tdys | 
brnpérns : Myzpdd| . .os |. 


Both the shortness of the lines and the thickness of the fragment (which is 
broken at the back but still measures 0.315 m.) make it seem probable that it was once 


11 See Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 4; x, pr 4: 12 7.G., II?, 2408, line 3. 

18 7.G., II?, 1745, line 45; see also I.G., 12, 5789, which is the tomb inscription of his daughter 
Demostrate. 

14 Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 562, no. AQ, line 23, and p. 565. The name of the proedros in this 
decree (line 6) should be read as AvoxAyjs ‘Toxupiov UreA\eaouos. 

167 G., I1?, 791, fragment d, line 30; for the date, see Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. Xxi1; 
compare, however, J. Kirchner, i S.Gee Suppl. Vol. I pp: 503-507; see above, p. 291, no. 56, 
line 72. 

16 7. G., VII, no. 4266. 
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part of a monument similar to /.G., IT’, 1747. This would mean that the fragment 
belongs to a dedication made by the eittne prytaneis of a tribe other than Aigeis ; 
for it must be of the same year as I.G., Il’, 1747 which is a dedication of the prytaneis 
of the tribe Aigeis. . 

A terminus post quem oth for the Agora inscription and for I.G., II’, 1747 can 
be determined from the last line of the former: tanpérns Mnzp0d[ . foil Only one 
other fourth century inscription of this type contains the mention of an official in 
addition to that of the secretary (J.G., II’, 1740, lines 55-56) : [av7u] ypapeds | Apeo |- 
tiov “Apirrovipo Haddnved|s|. It is cat to assume that both Myzpdéd|..os| of the 
Agora inscription and the avrvypadeds in the earlier inscription performed the same 
duties in the Council. It is known that the office of dv7vypadevs was discontinued in 
355/4 p.c. and reestablished probably in 335/4 B.c., and it may be assumed that the 
duties of the dvrvypadeds in the Council were taken over by one of the public slaves." 
Mnzpé8| . .os | was a slave as is indicated by the fact that his name is recorded without 
father’s name and without demotic. This is assured by the known length of the line; 
for any addition to the name Mnrpd8| . .os| would have been engraved in another line. 
Both the Agora inscription and J.G., II’, 1747 belong therefore to one of the years 
after 354 B.c. 


’Erayabos KopivOov “Avadhdvaru0s 


The inscription published as J.G., II’, 4055a has already been published as J.G., 
IIT, 2055, but the restoration suggested in /.G., IIT, 2055 is incorrect since the fracture 
on the right side of the fragment coincides with the centre of the inscribed architrave 
as shown by an arch which appears below it. The inscription may now be restored 
to read: 
|-"—]is “Exayafov ’Ap|addvoriov sakeael 


Ca. 14 


[AiA. P]étwros Padnpéws | yur) + 


The restoration of the second line has already been suggested by Kumanudis | 
(see I.G., III, 2055). Aid. Tédws is the archon of 162/3 a.p.; see J.G., II’, 3687, and 


above, p. 86. The restoration of the name of the Medicus s fate "Endyabos 
py eens) is based on I. G., IT’, me Hine 45, where an Negi a 


as nie ca. 90.0. “ G. ane 1996, me 
10S councillor i in 138/9-a.0., 
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> 
Emvyévns Aiov Medurevs 


The descendants of Epigenes, son of Dios, from Melite, who proposed a prytany 
decree in 124/3 B.c.,” have been discussed by D. M. Robinson who has not mentioned, 
however, that Epigenes himself as well as his father and grandfather are known from 
other inscriptions."” Epigenes was epimeletes in Delos shortly before 126/5 B.c., and 
he was honored there by at least three statues.*” Epigenes’ father Dios made ca. 150 
p.c. a public donation on his own behalf and for his two children Epigenes and 
Aristotime.”’ He may be identical with Dios, son of Achaios, who won in 157 B.c. 
several tribal contests for Kekropis.” Roussel suggested (see note 2) that “Ayatos 
Bov|[——— Me]durevs, who was ephebe in 117/6 B.c.,” and the immevs of the tribe 

Kekropis in 106/5 B.c.** were the same person. It may be that this Achaios was the 

J“ grandson of Achaios, the father of Dios (/.G., Il*, 957, lines 86-90). The younger 
Achaios was born in 135 B.c., his father Bov/-——] may have been born ca. 168 B.c., 
and his grandfather Achaios ca. 201 b.c.; this last date agrees well with Achaios’ 
akme ca. 190 B.c. as determined from /.G., II*, 957, lines 86-90. 


a "Emibérns “Avrixparov Aifadidns 


The name of Epithetes, son of Aproditos, from Aithalidai, is found in a catalogue 
from ca. 125 x.c.”” One of his descendants, possibly his grandson, may be recognized 
in a prytany list of Leontis from ca. 50 B.c.: [’Emu|O€érns “Avrixpdrov (Aidadidns).” 
This restoration gives the width of the column and makes it possible to restore the 
names of several other councillors: line 2, [M]dvios); line 5, [Knduo|d8epos) 
(Aidanidys) ; line 6, |’Apré| pov) (Aifadidys).~ 


a a 


"Emuxdns Kahdtpaxov “Idurreddys 


The inscription now published as I .G., 11’, 6297 belongs to the tomb monument 
of Epikles, son of Kallimachos, who was undersecretary in 256/5eB.Ce = Lbis! i= 
FA scription may be restored as [’E]ze|«]\qs (or “Ez[t« | Ajs ) [K ]addyudxov [1 | duoriddys. 


18S. Dow, Prytaneis, pp. 158-160, no. 92, line 5; both the restoration and the commentary of 

this inscription are by D. M. Robinson. | 7 
ae! 1 See P. Roussel, Délos colonie Athénienne, p. 105. a -_ 
Bo 20 Inscriptions de Délos, nos. 1643, 1644, and 1703. at : 
4 1.G., IT?, 2335, lines 10-13. 287,G:, 117 1009,;cola 111) ine Si 1a ie — 

— 227 G., IT’, 957, lines 86-90. ~ 4 Fouilles de Delphes, II, 2, p. 36, no. 28, li 
2452, line 38. He may be identical with the mint nagistrate “Exbérns 

ity belongs to ca. 115 z.c.; I owe this information to Margar 
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+ 
"Emuxpdrns Hewravaxtos Louvievs 


One of the lochagoi of 333/2 8.c., Epikrates, son of Peisianax, from Sounion,” 
can be identified with one of the cult officials mentioned in an inscription dating from 
the same period.*” To the same family probably belongs also the treasurer of the pry- 
taneis of Attalis whose name may be restored in a prytany decree from ca. L/OTBGs 


31 


[Em |xparyny Lo[vvea. |. 


Eiavyedos Ocodidrov “Eppevos 


The tombstone published as /.G., II’, 6077 reveals that Dexikrateia, the wife of 
Euangelos, son of Theophilos, from Hermos, was the daughter of Thrasymedes from 
Acharnai; the monument is dated after the middle of the fourth century B.c. An 
inscription from the Agora shows how Euangelos and Dexikrateia first met: their 
fathers Theophilos from Hermos and Thrasymedes from Acharnai, were colleagues 
on a military board in 373/2 8.c.*” A great grandson of Euangelos and Dexikrateia 
may have been the ephebe of 237/6 B.c. whose name can be restored as | Ae&u|Kparns 
@codirov “Eppe( os). 


=~ 


‘Hyéwaxos Latvpov Aevxovoeds 


The family of Hegemachos, son of Satyros, from Leukonoe, may be recon- 
structed from the tomb inscriptions of several of its members: J.G., II’, 6720, 6734, 
6741, 9975. The grandson of Hegemachos [‘H|yéuaxos “Avdpéo[v Ae|wvtidos dudjs — 
was an ephebe ca. 140 B.c.,* and Hegemachos himself made a public donation in 
183/2 z.c.*° His name may be restored in a prytany list of ca. 170 B.c.: [“Hyéu]axos 
(Aevxovoed’s).°° No members of the family are known from the third century, but 
it is possible that either Tharsynon or Tharreas, sons of Satyros from Leukonoe who | 


29 Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 62-63, no. 8, col. I, lines 24-25; col. II, lines 17-19. 
* 1.G., I1?, 1933, line 5: "Emxpdrnv [Ile ]udvaxros [Sovnéa]. 
5S. Dow, Prytaneis, p. 142, no. 78, lines 4-5 and 9-10; for the date of this inscription, see 
the discussion of ®uroxAjs Tpuwepecs. < = : ; : 
% Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 4, no. 2, lines 5-7 and 9-10; for other members of the family, 
see p. 4, note 1. : : ne 
PLC. Mla 7er, iroece, linet? 
_ *1G., II’, 961, line 27; see J. Sundwall, Nachtrage, 
te - " a . : ae tee { 


A., no. 


By 


‘ele eae 


the year 30/29 B.c.” 


Nachtriige, p. 88, and above, p. 240, note 39. 
3 . Dow, piers iy ous no. 24, line 4. Pets 1-4 of oe list ‘belong ase to ie oe ® 
frot “2 
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were ephebes in 333/2 and 324/3 B.c. respectively, was one of Hegemachos’ direct 
ancestors.’" It may even be suggested that Satyros from Leukonoe, the assistant 
secretary of the hellenotamiai in 443/2 and 442/1 p.c., belongs at the head of the 
whole stemma.” 


‘Hyvoxidyns Evdidjrov Tpixopvotos 


Trikorysians bearing the names Heniochides and Euphiletos were known from 
the fourth and second centuries B.c.*” The third century is represented by the frag- 
ment of a prytany list in which the name of [“H]|oyiSns Eddid (jrov) (Tprxopvows ) 
may now be restored.” To the same family may belong [—“"] ‘“Hriéxov | Tpexopvoros | 
who was ephebe in 258 B.c.** 


Kadpzos PidoKpatovs SuBpidys 


The demotic of Karpos, the treasurer of the prytaneis in 159/8 B.c.* had eight 
letters, and the only demotic of Erechtheis in that period that fills this space is 
XvBpidys. The name of Karpos’ father of which only |...°...]azov is preserved may 
be restored as [®cAoxp|arov with reference to the inscription now published as J.G., 
Il’, 7482, which may be his tombstone, and which may be dated ca. 160 B.c. 


Nuxadas “Avtudavous Mehurevs 


Nikadas, son of Nikadas, from Melite, was hoplomachos in the year of Hip- 
parchos (119/8 B.c.).** His grandson Antiphanes, son of Nikadas, held the same 
office in the year of Menandros (39/8 B.c.).* A son of Antiphanes may have been 
NixdS[a]s (Medureds) whose name can be restored in a prytany list of Kekropis of 


Kizros |’A|udio[———]| éx Kepapéor 
The inscription published as /.G., II’, 4921a is engraved on the vertical face of 
a circular plinth of Pentelic marble; it is dated, on the basis of its letter forms, in the 
ee 


87 Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 63, no. 8, line 35; *Apx. “E¢., 1918, p 37.5, 20105,9 9; bOren) Ieakines) 20 
38 Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor, The Athenian Tribute yee 1, po 567% 
Ge rT, (7553 and 2823: Fouilles de Delphes, II, 2, p. 18, no. 8, ae 20; see J. Sundwall, 


= ee B. D. Meritt of the meses publ ished 
the a te of this eens ‘ion, see P Bee Sse 
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first half of the fourth century B.c. The name Kittos occurs in several instances in 
Attika,*’ and the dedicator may be identified as the potter Kittos, son of |’A] pdus|———], 
from Kerameikos, whose signature is preserved on a Panathenaic amphora dated 
ca. 380 z.c."” The fragment on which the inscription is engraved is the lower part 
of a pedestal for a marble basin,” and a series of late archaic marble basins were 
dedicated on the Akropolis by the vase painter Onesimos.”” 


Nuxopaxos Kwéov Aaparpevs E 


The names of Nikomachos, son of Kineas, from Lamptrai, and of his father 
Kineas, son of Nikomachos, have been restored in a name-list dated by its letter forms 
in the late third century.” The small inscribed fragment of a stele with pediment 
1.G., IV, 737 is evidently part of a tribal decree of Erechtheis, and it agrees in both 
sts letter forms and in the spacing of the lines so well with the name list from the 
Agora that it may belong to the same stele. The tribal decree has the left edge pre- 
served and its first two lines may be restored-as Nuxdpaxos Kueéov Aa|parpeds €izev 
émeSt of -———|s xaraot|abévres =——]. The decree was followed by a name-list in 
which both the proposer of the decree Nikomachos and his father Kineas appear.” 
This father Kineas is also known from an inscription found in Oropos in which the 
Athenian Kineas son of Nikomachos was honored by the Boiotian League.” The 
names of two more members of the family are known: Nikomachos, son of Sosigenes, 
from Lamptrai, was an ephebe in 107/6 B.c.,” and Kleidikos, son of Kineas, from 
Lamptrai, is mentioned in an inscription from the Akropolis which has been dated 
in the middle of the first century after Christ.” | 


“46 See E, Preuner, Jahrbuch, XXXV, 1920, p. 71, note 2; H. Pope, N on-Athenians in Attic — 


Inscriptions, p. 162. Add Isokrates, XVII, 11 and 51; Demosthenes, XXXVI, 6; I.G., II?, 10925. 

_ * See H. K. Siisserott, Griech. Plastik des 4. Jahrhunderts, pp. 27 (note 5 on p. 28), 47, 49 

_ (note 78), and 74-75. For the full name, see 1.G., 112, 6320; compare also Leonard, R.E., s. v. Kittos. 

48 Fragments of marble basins were found in the Agora; see H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, 
Supplement IV, p. 143. : : : 


i" 1.C., I, 748-750, 752, and 754; see Jahreshefte, XXXT, 1938, Beiblatt, cols. 54-55; ATA, — 


XLV, 1941, p. 70, nos. 15 and 16, 


© Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 60, no. 49, lines 3 and 4. Nikomachos, son of Kineas, has 
ic trai who is mentioned in 
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EZevoxdns Opacvdrdxyov Evavupeds 


A direct ancestor of Xenokles, son of Thrasylochos, from Euonymon, the coun- 
cillor in the year of Euboulos,” may be recognized in the poorly preserved tomb in- 
scription now published as /.G., II’, 5712. The name of Xenokles’ son has been 
restored by all editors as [IloA ]va|p|x|o]s, but it may now be completed as | Opac |v- 
Lo] xLo]s." The date of the tomb inscription has been determined from its letter 
forms and from the identification of Xenokles with one of the trierarchs of 356/5 
B.c.’ It is chronologically possible that Xenokles, the trierarch of 356/5 B.c., was 
the grandfather of Xenokles, the councillor of 256/5 B.c., while Thrasylochos and 
his wife Chairestrate belong to the years between 330 and 270 B.c. 


IIpoxAns Iepuxéovs “AXatevs 


The father of the secretary of 192/1 B.c. had the rare name Perikles, he belonged 
to the tribe Aigeis. and his demotic had ca. six letters.” It is tempting to assume that 
his demotic was “Adaevs, and that his son, the secretary HpoxArjs Hepuxdé| ovs “Adaueds |, 
was the grandfather or the great-uncle of Thrasykles, son of Perikles, from Halai 
who was epimeletes between 130 and 120 s.c.” Thrasykles from Halai who made a 
public donation in 183 3.c.*° may have been a brother of the secretary of 192/1 B.c. 
and the grandfather or the great-uncle of the epimeletes of ca. 130-120 B.c." 


Athuos Iv@ayopas Bnoaevs 


The name of the councillor of Hadrianis Av(\vos) Hv0ay|dépas| whose name is 
preserved in a prytany catalogue may be restored in another prytany list of the 
tribe Hadrianis which has been dated at the end of the second century after Christ.” 
The two inscriptions are contemporary. ' 


LSrédavos “AttaBov Oopixvos 


The name of Stephanos, son of Attabos, from Thorikos, may be restored in a 
tomb inscription from ca. 200 B.c.,"' and it may be assumed that his father Attabos 


5S. Dow, Prytaneis, p. 44, no. 9, line 42. This inscription has now been assigned to 256/5 B.c. 
by Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xxi: but see also W. K. Pritchett, 4.J.P., LX, 1939, p. 259, 
and W. B. Dinsmoor, The Athenian Archon List, p. 144. 

6 This part of the stone is now lost, and it is quite possible that the lambda was mistaken for 
an alpha. 

SiGe li slGl2elune 324 

58 Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. xxvi and 114, line 4. 

So Gre lb,1939,line: 21. 61 An ancestor may be mentioned in J.G., I1*, 5488. 

60 7.G., 112, 2332, col. I, line 37. 62 Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 62, no. 52, line 6. 

68 Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 49-50, no. 12, line 9: [Al]A(ios) TvOayopas. 

GAT Gey 1296241; 
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Served asscouncillor in/25//0ub.c. we uneustemmiaaags this family has been drawn up 
by J. Kirchner," and the occurrence of the name Stephanos among the ancestors 
of Attabos confirms the restoration suggested here. 


Tewoixdns Tevorxdéous “Adrdvatos 


The letter forms of the dedicatory inscription published in 7 esperia, IX, 1940, 
pp. 58-59, no. 7, point to a date near 375 p.c. rather than at the middle of the fourth 
century. The dedicator Teisikles, son of Teisikles, from Aphidna, may therefore have 
been the father rather than the brother of Euktemon, son of Teisikles, whose name 
has been restored on another dedicatory base.“ The two inscriptions cannot be con- 
temporary; they differ not only in the letter forms but especially in the orthography. 
A son of Euktemon, Demetrios, proposed in 332/1 B.c. the honorary decree for 
Phanodemos,” and the same Demetrios may have been lampadephoros in the second 
half of the fourth century.” It is likely, as has been suggested before, that the diaitetes 
Teisikles, son of Teisikles, from Aphidna,” is identical with the dedicator of ca. 375 
p.c. The list in which his name occurs (see note 70) is dated ca. 345 B.c., and Teisikles 
must then have been sixty years of age; he could easily have made a dedication thirty 
years before, when he was about thirty years old. 


Pirokys Tpivepwecds 


The dating of the two prytany decrees Prytaneis, nos. 77 and 78 is based on the 
restoration of the name of the herald as [Ev«\qv Tpwepeéa]." For the spacing of the 
letters was thought to yield ‘‘a preference for the shorter name of the Herald rather 
than the longer (®uoxd\qv Tpwepeéa).”” The spacing of Prytaneis, no. 77 ioe \ ie 


918) is too uneven to favor either one of the two possible restorations, but that of = 


no. 78 favors the restoration of the name of Philokles. Lines 13-15, and 18-19 of 


this inscription have each between 37 and 393 letters, while line 16, in its present 


restoration, contains only 352 letters.” The restoration of Philokles’ name would give 
the line a length of 37 letters. It may therefore be suggested that Prytaners, nos. 77 


and 78 belong to ca. 170 B.c., when Philokles from Trinemeia was herald." 
© Hesperia, VIL, 1938, p. 110, no. 20, line 7. ~ oe a 
8 7.G., II?, 6218. | eee ial 
"T.G., IT, 4329; 50y.gla ie waa nt 
> a 7 ~ ~~ 4 =, | 2 > : 


— 
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ca. 6 


Pirovpevyn Tn|—*| Aexedéws Ovyarnp 


The boundary stone published in Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 65, no. 57, is dated 
in the year 311/0 B.c., because the first lines of this inscription may be restored as 
‘E| wt] Ye | @v| Sov apy | |ovros."* The name of the woman whose dowry was secured 
by the mortgage may be restored as |®udo|up(é) ver Tn[ |] A(e)Kedéws.” Philou- 
mene belonged to a Dekelean family in which this name was hereditary,” and her 
father, whose name cannot be restored with certainty, may have been a brother of 
Phanodemos and a son of Nikodemos. 


“Ayabokdys Avovvciov Padrypevs 


The name of one of the councillors in a prytany catalogue of the tribe Aiantis 
has been read and restored in the first publication as Kpa| . . |é3ns Avovuy| ciov| (Padry- 
pevs)."" The inscription was republished by S. Dow, Prytancis, p. 166, no. 98, who 
read the name (line 8) as “Apa. .thns Avovy|a ———| (Padrnpevs). The name of the 
councillor may be completed to “Aya| Oo |KAqs Avovv| ciov| |Padnpevs), and it may 
be assumed that Agathokles was the son oe Dionysios, son of Agathokles, from 
Phaleron who was an ephebe in 102/1 B.c.™ This identification confirms Dow’s date 
of the prytany catalogue (shortly before 60 B.c.). 


A. E. RAUBITSCHEK 


™ The reading of the first two letters of the archon’s name is uncertain, but the restoration is 
confirmed by W. S. Ferguson’s observation (Klio, XI, 1911, p- 265) that on this type of document 
the archon was mentioned only after 316/5 B.c. paid | is in that period the only archon whose 
name contains the letters omega nu and fits the space available in front of these letters. The 
boundary stone published as /.G., II’, 2655 is not necessarily an exception to the rule discovered 
by Ferguson, because it may, as Rosiiter already observed, belong to the year of the ose 
apaboules (272/1 x.c.) ; for this date, see Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xix. 
© The misspelling in [iro ]upyjve. is repeated in Ankedcos. 
75 See the stemma suggested by J. Kirchner, /.G., I’, 5983. 
Dariesperieq il 1034 pos) no. 41) lime /: 
Be? 7G, lea LOZeRcol Tl, line 116; see also line 124 and /.G., II?, 1034, frag. d, col. II, line 10. 
Compare also P. A., no. 4255, and 1.G., Il’, 7601. For the date of I. G., IP’, Nee see Pritchett and 
Meritt, c hronotogs p- oc 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The following communication, concerned with Corinth, is printed in an “ Agora 
Number ” of Hesperia for the purpose of giving prompt publication to material con- 
nected with an article in the preceding number of this Journal. 


NOTE ON A CIRCULAR MONUMENT IN THE 
CORINTHIAN AGORA ses 


In his interesting study of the ““ Hero Cults in the Corinthian Agora,’ Oscar 
Broneer includes a brief description of the circular monument of which a single poros 
column drum now survives, 2.15 m. in diameter, encircled by a podium about 9m. 
in diameter.’ He proposes to identify this with the tall column monument shown on 
Corinthian coins of Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Septimius Severus, and Cara- 
calla, previously interpreted as a representation of part of a stadium or hippodrome.* 
And he mentions, as additional evidence for its lofty original form, the discovery of 
fragments of a second drum found built into a modern garden wall in the vicinity. 
If this combination were accepted, we should obviously restore the monument in the 
form of a column at least as high, perhaps even higher than the diameter of the 
entire podium, with a surmounting colossal statue. —s 

At this distance from Corinth and from my Corinthian notebooks it is difficult 
to give exact facts regarding this circular monument; yet it seems advisable to men- 
tion the general facts now, deferring the actual measurements for the final publication. 
When this monument, or at least the single poros column drum, was brought to light 
during the excavations of 1892 and 1896 below the southeast corner of the Tsellios 
yard and outbuildings,*® the inhabitants of the village recalled that there had been 


another drum above this, and that it had been removed and broken up for old stone — 
within their own time.’ It was natural that this should suggest the restoration of a — 


eraironce: supra, pp. 145, 


NOTEHFONVA CIRCUEAR MONUMENT Shs) 


column built up with many poros drums, towering above the Agora much in the 
manner of the column represented on the above-mentioned coins. It was with con- 
siderable surprise, therefore, that I found in 1912 among the Elgin manuscripts in 
the British Museum a drawing of this very monument as uncovered and measured 
by Sebastiano Ittar, the Catanian architect on the archaeological staff of the Earl of 
Elgin in 1799-1803.’ Ittar had been in Corinth for three visits, aggregating thirty- 
seven days, in 1802; and in his time the monument still retained the second drum which 
was removed and broken up only two generations ago. From his drawing we ascertain 
that this second drum was the top one; * around its upper edge and cut in the same 
stone was a projecting crowning cornice. In other words, the monument was a com- 
paratively low cylindrical pedestal, its height hardly more than its diameter, and com- 
posed of only two drums.’ It is possible that, with the demolition of modern houses 
and foundations in recent years, some yet unrecognized fragments of these pedestal 
mouldings may have been brought to light. It is very clear in any case that, while 
the exact function and occasion of the monument remain to be ascertained, its form 
is definitely known. The coins ranging from Marcus Aurelius to Caracalla must refer 
to something quite different,* and so are hardly to be utilized as evidence for the hero 
cults in the Agora; and, conversely, we have no evidence on the basis of coins for 
associating the circular monument with any hero cults or racing festivals, nor, indeed, 
for a survival of these cults in the time of the Roman colony. 


WILLIAM BELL DINSMOOR 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


° Concerning Ittar, see Hasluck, B.S.A., XVIII, 1911/2 e0ps 2727275 omit eho XXXVI, 
POG pp 8172-173 212,2219, 254 Paton, Lhe Erechtheum, p. 617. It will be necessary to discuss 
him at greater length in my study of The Propylaca. 

® The Ittar drawings are in five volumes in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
of the British Museum: the Corinth drawings are in vols. II and V. See also the lists in Kinnard, 
Antiquities of Athens, 2nd ed., IV, part 3, p. 28, note a; also Madden, Catalogue of the Manuscript 
Maps, Charts, and Topographical Drawings in the British Museum, I, pp. 79, 84-85. 

7 This moderate height is more satisfactory for the very inadequate foundations. 

°It should be noted also that the equestrian statues on low pedestals appearing at either side 
of the column but still on the podium, according to the coins, seem incompatible with the extant 


remains. 
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’Ayaboxdys Avovvoiov Padypets, councillor of Ai- 
antis shortly before 60 B.c., p. 313. 

’Ayaboxpa [rns | (Hatane’s ?), councillor of Pan- 
dionis in 235/4 B.c., 47 49. 

["Ay ]xvAos, archon in 208/7 B.c. (?), 572. 

[‘Aly[v]éGeos, ca. 241 B.c., father of ‘Ayvo- 
kpdt|n|s, 57 4. 

‘Ayvoxpdt|n|s [‘Alylvloééov, makes dedication 
EZ OS /i7 Biel ar nad c4 


[‘Ay ]vox[par|ns ‘AAa(e’s), makes contribution — 


in 247/6 B.c., 56, col. II 65. 


-AOnvoKd7s Sones ‘Adae’s, oTpatyyos emt Thy 


émuxevwy after 247/6 B.c., p. 304. 

Ai[———], makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 56, 
col. III 49. 

Ai[—-—], makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 56, 
COLL Lasse. . 

Ai\uos Hvbayépas Byoaets, see Uvbaydpas. 

Aloxpov Hava (evs), makes contribution in 247/6 
Brcreoo. COlsL) 672 

’ANreEias (Evovupeds), ca. 400 B.c., father of 
*AXekipaxos, 43 12. 

’"ANreEipaxos “AXreEiov (Etwvupeds), councillor of 
Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 12. 

"Are[E|i[s] bvddor(os), makes contribution in 
247/6 B.c., 56, col. I 72. 


*AAx[-——], aes contribution in 247 /6 Be - 


oecolml Lets i 
Hele Evurer|awy], honored in 301/0 z.c., 


*Avakiwevns (Etovupes), Ca. 400 s.c., father of 


’Avakikparys, 43 9. 
*AvdpoxAgs (Evovupets), cd. 400 BCs, father of 
| Air JoxAqs, 43 7. 


*AvSpokAjs NeoxAcidov Aaprt|peds|, makes dedi- 


cation in 208/7 B.c. (?), 57 2. 
’Avdpopevys Peoyevous (Koran! mapados ), CounN- 
cillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 35. 


[’Avri« |parn|s Kparivov "ALyvieds |, eee in 


296/5 B.c., 54 2-3. 


Ayrikparns (Aidadtdns), ca. 83'B.c., father of 


*Emibérys, p. 307. 


*Ayrimatpos Uaav (vets), makes contribution in 


247/6 B.c.;56, col. II 64. 
’Avricbevys Genie ca. o/s We: of 
’Avriabevys, p. 304. 


*Ayriabérys ’Avriobévovs KvOnppios, in mine inscrip- 


tion of the year 342/1 B.c., p. 304. 


*Avripavns Medte's, ca. 63 B.C., father of Nixd8as, 


pao: 


?Al vr |updrns, makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 


56, col. IIT 40. 


"Avripév ‘Epxi (evs), makes contribution in 247 /6 ss 


BOL 56 ecolalgss 


Wa aeenee Loyévov ’O7pwvets, makes. oontapns 
tion in 247/6 B.c., 56, col. I 68-69. 4 


’ArroANOPavys Wee Gea makes contribution ; 


in 247/6 B.c., 56, col. IT 68, — 
*Apior|—-—], ae contribution in 247/6 
56, col. III 66> 
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*"ApworoxXe|ia 2? |, makes dedication in 
B.C., 487. 

"ApwotokXe| ids ?], makes dedication in 229-206 
B.C., 48 7. 

“A pirtoKAns Ilep.6008| ys |, hierophantes in 148/7 
BCpOO er 

"ApiotoAas “Epxi(evs), makes contribution in 
ZA 77 OBC, S6C0l 1 54. 

Apiaron(———) (Pandionis), ca. 268 B.c., father 
of [4%*]as, 47 40. 

[?Ap |ic[ 70 | wayos (IIpoBadtowos), ca. 215 B.c., 
father of [-——], 492. 

°A pio ropmevns (Avayvpaoos), ca. 280 B.c., father 
ot Popvoktoys, 56 3. 


229-206 


"Apiotodov “Epxyi(evs), makes contribution in 
247/6 B.c., 56, col. II 34. 

*Apiotwov Taav(evds), makes contribution in 
247 /6 B,C:, 56, col. IT 63. 

’Aprewov IloAvpiAov Lepaceis, makes contribu- 
tion in 183/2 B.c., p. 304. 

"Apyavopos “EXevoiv(vos), makes contribution in 
ZA MOTB Cs 06, Coll ll 61; 

’AokAnmiadys (vAaovos ), ca. 280 B.c., father of 
Eeévlo lv, 56, col, [1 55. 

*AokAnmddy|s Elévwvos PvdA[a]ovos, makes con- 
tribution in 247/6 B.c., 56, col. II 57-58. 

"ArraBos (@opixios), ca. 233 B.c., father of 
Lrépavos, pp. Slt-312. 

”ArtaXos, makes dedication in 229-206 B.c., 485. 

Airias AtroxAéous ’Axapve’s, honored as taxiarch 
in 283/2 B.c., p. 305; makes contribution m 
247/6 B.c., 56, col. IT 72. 

AbroxAjs (Axapveds), ca. 316 B.c., father of 
Arias, p. 305. 

[ Air loxAjs “AvdpoxAéovs (Hiwvuped’s), councillor 
of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 7. 

’Adpo| dio |vos, in Christian tomb inscription, 62. 


[BlaBvAaos ZevoxdciSov (7Avayvpaovos ) , council- 
lor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 17. 

BAérupos Hebavdpou Taovidns, secretary of coun- 
cil and demos after 354 B.c., pp. 305-306. 


A[——-], makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 56, 
Col st: 

Aex{—='-], non-Athenian honored in Athens 
CG 405-4158. C42 5; 


Anu[--—], makes contribution in 247/6 B.c. 
56, col. III 58. 

Anp|-——] ( Aaprrpeds Tapanos ), eo, MOO B.C. 
father of Anpotiov, 43 39. 


=~ 


Anpytpios Pit€ov (Aaprtpedts Kabirepfev), Coun- 
cillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 56. 

Anpotiov Anp|--—| (Aapatpets mapados ), coun- 
cillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 39. 

Anpodpiros (Aaumtpedts mdparos), ca. 400 B.C., 
father of Mévov, 43 36. 

[A |nuodiros e€ Olf(ov), makes contribution in 
247/608. CoO n Cola L Gils 

Anpodiros Ppedppi(os), makes contribution in 
247/6 B.Cc., 56, col. II 76. 


Avwy|—-—], makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 
56, Goll, INL @2- 
Avoy[———] (pacts), councillor of Pandionis 


in 235/4 B.c., 47 55. 

[Avo]kAjs [PE |pxyee(vs), makes contribution in 
247) O1B.C OO C Ole aen: 

Avopédov, archon in 247/6 B.c., 56 2. 

Ato [vy |vovos (Xoo Biov isoteAov ), Ca. 220 BCanoO), 
col. IT 54. 

Avovvovos (Padnpevs), Ca. 
’Avaboxdjs, p. 313. 

AvorelOns PvAd(ovs), makes contribution in 
247 /.©.Bx6.2 04. COletGGs 

Atos (Medurevs), ca. 157 z.c., father of *Emvyévns. 
pesO/a 

Avoddvns (Kydrore’s), ca. 400 B.c., father of 
[ A |copavns, 43 23. 

| A |copavyns Avopavous (Knyduorevs ) , councillor of 
Erechtheis in 367,/6 B.c., 43 23. 

Apakovridys “Epyi(evs), makes contribution in 
247/6 B.c., 56, col. 1133. 

[A|pouéas “Epye(vs), makes contribution in 
24/7f6: B:Gy,n20X%C0l, 1.36: 

Awptov, makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 56, 
commit: 


93 pB.c., father of 


‘Exataios MeonuBp.(aves), makes contribution in 
24716 °B.C.,.06;-cols 1 73. 

‘Eoptios ‘Eppodipov *Axapvevs, paidotribes in 
second century B.c., 60. 

*Exdyabos KopivOov ’AvapdAvotws, Cd. 120 RAD 
p. 306. 
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*Emvyevys (Aaparpevs mépados), Cd. AO) 1G ae 
father of KadAtas, 43 40. 

*Emyevys Alov Medrte’s, orator in 124/3 BuGka 
Dp. 0077 

"Emderns “Avrixparou Aidadi8yns, councillor of 
Leontis cams0 Bes pxo0/: 

"EmkAjs Kaddipdxov “Idioriddys, undersecretary 
101256708. Gia pao/ 5 

*Emikparys *EiteAovs (Hepyacets kabirepOev ) , 
councillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 32. 

*Euxparns Ileoudvaxros Souviet's, lochagos in 3337/2 
BeGy peoUc: 

’EmréAns (Hepyacets kabirepbev), ca. 400 B.C., 
father of ’Emuxparys, 43 32. 

*Em[¢|¢[vys-——], makes contribution in 247/6 
Bice 00) cola Liles, 

’Exyépy|s | (Tatavier's ?), councillor of Pan- 
dionis in 235/4 B.c., 47 51. 


"Ex[clxapivos Puroxdpous (Etovupets), councillor | 


of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 10. —~ 
*Hpiwros Medur (evs), makes contribution in 247/6 
BiG Or COle aL 62. 
‘Eppoyev| ys |, archon in 183/2 B.c., 587. 
‘Eppodwpos “Eoptiov *Axapvets, paidotribes in 
second century B.c., 60. 


Ebayidys Pidai (dys), makes contribution in 247 /6 


Bicew0,.col, L159, 

Ebdvyedos @copidov “Eppeios, ca. 350 B.C., p. 308. 

| EvOvSyp0s | (Avopec’s), ca. 340 B.C., panes of 
XrplaroxAjs |, 46 5. 

[ Bi |@v«AAs Eiduxparous ane council- 
lor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 16. 

EvO[v«dAjs| (Aaprtpedts mapados), ca. 400 B.c., 
father of Ev@uxparns, 43 42. 

EvOvxpdrns (Avayvpdows), ca. 400 z.c., father 
of [Eb |OvxAjs, 43 16. 

Etuxparys EiO| vxAéovs | (Aaparrpeds répanos) , 
councillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 42. 

ale eeen)s co) ISIS H.Ciestatheros ot 


HiipucAetdys (Kyquored's ) , ca. 400 z.c., father of 
| E |dpuridns, 43 22. 


- EtpuxAtdys Mikiwvos Kua (vets), Taplas OTpaTlo- 


tuov in 247/06 B.C., 561; makes contribution 
in 247/6 B.c., 56, col. I 34. 

Etdidnros (Tpixopvows), third century B.C., 
father of ‘Hwoyxidys, p. 309. 

Evidpdov| vos | (Ilaavie’s ?), councillor of Pan- 
dionis in 235/4 B.c., 47 52. 


Zivov ‘Adae’s, makes contribution in aa [O. BiGs 


56, col. II 46. 
[Z]érupos Svpax(dovos), makes contribution in 


DAT OCB. CoO, 5C Ol la59: 


‘Hyépaxos arvpov Aevkovoets, councillor of 
Leontis ca. 170 B.c., p. 308. 
“Hrioyidys EidiAnrov Tpixopvovos, councillor of 


~ Aiantis in third century B.c., p. 309. 


@e|———], makes contribution in 247/6 Bc., 56, 
col. III 46. 

Ocal i elesoe ——-], makes csheebacone in 247/6 
BiCe DO, Colmer 

©[e]p[¢]o7o[-——], makes contribution in 247/6 
B.C.7290,COl 1116: 

Gcoyévns (Aapmtpeds mapados), ca. 400 8. c., father 
of ’Avdpopevns, 43 35. 

Ocox’dys (Aaprtpeis xabvrepbev), ca. 400 B.C., 
father of @ovkvdidys, 43 54. ; 

@cdropsros Aliya (ets), makes contribution in 
247/6 8.c., 56, col. I1%3: 

@coropmos ince makes pantribunce in 
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[ Gc lognpos Pace eats Mapassvios, orator in 
2477/6 8.c., 56 9. 

Oedpiros ( iat COsa3S3) Os. father of 
Bidvyedos, p: 308. ‘ at 

eeu (ex eee cou ‘illor 

367 . 
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Opaceas Uodvéjrov (’Aypvdrcets | brévepbev | ), 
councillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 z.c., 43 47. 

[@pa|ovAdos *EXevo (tos), makes contribution 
i 24/76 B.C, 56, col. I 79: 

MpacvrAoxos (Ebovupet’s), ca. 289 B.c., father of 
EevoxAjs, p. 311. 


Ovpoxapys Xdytre(os), makes contribution in 
247/6 B.c., 56, col. IT 70. 


‘lep[—-—], makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 
56;-col. II] 52. 

‘Ieon[—--—], makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 
56) cola Lil 53. 

‘TepoxAjs Sovvie(vs), makes contribution in 247/6 
Breweo0 cols 11.35, 

‘In7odoxo|s ———], makes contribution in 247/6 
Ce 50, Cole lls, 


K[. JA[--—— Ei] peot (8s), makes contribution in 
24770'8.C., 907 col. 1180. 

Ka|--—], makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 
56, col. 11147: 

KadXlas ’Extyévous (Aaprrpets rapados), council- 
lor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 40. 

KaddcAjs Satvpov (’Aypvdeets — [vrévepbev]), 

councillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 49. 

KadAuxpatidys aa Cee ORE. C, father of 
[ Sv ]vdpopos, 50. 

KaAAipayos, makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 
aOmCObeL 70; 


KadAipayos (‘Idioriadys), ca. 289 B. Cy father of. 


-?Emdjs, p. 307. 

Kad\ur(———) (Pandionis), ca. 268 B.c., father 
of [---]s, 4742. y 

[ KaAdtorp Jaros TeeiGon *Epxte[vs], proedros in 
247/6 B.c., 56 6-7. 


KadAipavys, Owns mroperty near clubhouse of — 


Rocco: in oie: us ees a 4, s 
ae 


Kuvéas ( Aapmtpevs), Eh 2OOseE Mine Skathienmon 


Nixopaxos, p. 310. 


Kirros |’A|udio[———] ék Kepapéov, potter ca. 


380 B.c., pp. 309-310. 

[ K |A€arxpos Mevaiypov (Bvovupers ), councillor 
of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 438. 

KXewias Kavyo[vot| (Aaurtpers mépados), coun- 
cillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 38. 

Kopubos (AvaddAvartios), ca. 87 A.d., father of 
*"Exayabos, p. 3006. 

Kparéas MeXirev’s, early second century B.c., 
husband of Sdrvpa, 512 and [9]. 

[Kparivos] (Alnvets), ca. 329 B.c., father of 
[?Avrix |pary|s |, 54 3. 

Kpioos (7), non-Athenian honored in Athens 
ca. 435-415 B.c., 42 4. 

Kpiowv (?), non-Athenian honored in Athens 
ca. 435-415 B.c., 424. 

Kr{[———], makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 56, 
cola TL so: 

[K|rjowv Titwvos (Avayvpdovos), councillor of 
Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 19. 


Aaxdp[ns —-—], makes contribution in 247/6 
B.C.150; coll las 

Av[———], makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 56, 
col. III 45. 

[A ]uxortov Ilyppdxov (Avayvpdowos), councillor 
of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 18. 


Avcov dirdc0( dos), makes contribution in 247/6— 


Boaned6; "col. 1 71; 


Avo[—-—] (@yyovouos), ca. 400 B.c., father of 


[£%* Jos, 43 60. 
Avoavd(pos) (Pandionis), ca. 268 B.c., father 
of [£%* ]ias, 47 39. 


Avoay|ias 7] (Aaprrpeds mapados), ca. 400 B.C., 


father of Avoavias, 43 41. 


Avoavias Avoav|iov?| ( Aapmtpeds mdpados ), Coun- 


cillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 4341. 
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Avoibeidns "Epyi(e’s), makes contribution in 
ZAT 6B. Ga 0G, COl Lara: 

| A |vaiBeos (-Avayupdovos ), councillor of Erech- 
theis in 367/6 B.c., 43 20. 

[A]voipaxos Oivai(os), makes contribution in 
2A7/6. B.C. 50, cola l.8ie 

Avototpatos Nixo€évov (Kydroreds ) , councillor of 
Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 26. 


MéAyr[os| (MGevs ?), epistates ca. 435-415 B.c., 
42 3. 

Medizi[ os], in Christian tomb inscription, 62. 

Meévaixpos (Edorpets), ca. 400 8.c., father of 
[K ]Aéatypos, 43 8. 

Méwrros EZevoddvtov (?AypuaAcets [ irévepbev |), 
councillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 48. 

Mévoy Anpodirov (Aapmrpeds mdpados ) , council- 
lor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 36. 

Myvodwpos, makes dedication in 229-206 B.c., 
488. ; 

Mixiov @pidor(os), makes contribution in 247/6 
BVC sO, COlg UL 36. 

Mikio Kydior (evs), makes contribution in 247/6 
B.c., 56, col. 135; father of EdpuxAcdys, SOs 

Mryoifeos IIporéov (CAypudceds Kabizrepfev), coun- 
cillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 29. 


[N Javowvid)s Etpprpovos (Bbwvrupeds), councillor 
of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 13. 
[N Javdpddys (Edwovopeds), ca. 400 B.c., father of 
ESB F], 43.4. 
NéavSpos THedieos ek Kepayéwv, katapaltaphetes in 
second century B.c., 60. 
NeoxAeldns (Aapmtpeds), ca. 241 B.C., father of 
*AvSpoxAjs, 57 2. 
Neéorpar[ os] (Ilaawevs ?), councillor of Pan- 
_dionis in 235/4 B.c., 47 50. 


as HES eon ats in- 


NixoxAgs PAve(ts), makes contribution in 247/06 
BC. 00; Colm 63: 

[Nix ]oxpa[ ry ]s MeA(irevs), makes contribution 
in 247/6 B.c., 56, col. 175. 

[N |uxonal x oe makes contribution in 247/6 
B CotnO .COlret Liare: 

Nixopaxos Kuwéov Aaprrpevs, orator in late third 
century B.c., p. 310. 

Nixdéevos (Kyduore’s), ca. 400 B.c., father of 
Avototparos, 43 26. 

Nixoobévys PAv(e’s), makes contribution in 
247/16 B.C.,.750, COlsel 64, 

Nixdorp[aros +] (TMarane's ?), councillor of 
Pandionis in 235/4 B.c., 47 47. 

Nixodov Tipoyer|ovs | (Onpaxete’s ) , councillor of 
Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 45. 

Nixov, ca. 250 B.c., father of [.. ]68oros, 59 6. 


[E|dvOurros *Epyi(evs), makes contribution in 
247/6 B.c., 56, col. 158. 

Eevoxrcddns (Avayupdows), Ca. AQ0 HEC) tatnet 
of [B]laBvAaos, 43 17. 

ZevoxAjs OpacvdAdxou - Ebovupeds, councillor of 
Erechtheis in 256/5 B.c., p. 311. 

[ZlevoxAjs Sdirr (vos), makes contribution in 
247/6 B.Cs, 00, Col. L 5%. = 

Eevddhavtos (*Ayprarceds [tévepfev]), ca. . 400 B.Cs 
father of Mévzos, 43 48. 


[Elévwv (®vAdows), ca. 280 B.c., father of 


*AokAymddy|s], 56, col. IL 57-58. Probably = _ 


Eaé|olv ’AckAymddov PvAdcws, who makes 
contribution in 247/6 B.c., 56, col. II 55-56. 


Oire’s, on horos-stone of fourth century B.c., 45. 


Sr (ros) ’Ovntop (dys) KodAAu(rets), councillor 


of Aigeis Gir 181/2- A Daole ~ 


Heo “| (Tlaaneds 7), council on, 
| _ Pandionis i in n 23 4 EC 47 48. 
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Ile(Gavdpos (ILavovidys ) , ( SVE IRC, iehi*ae © 
BXérupos, pp. 305-306. 

Teodvag (Xovne’s), ca. 366 B.c., father of 
*“Exukparys, p. 308. 

| Ilepé Javdpos (WAw6evs), ca. 330 B.c., father of 
| Avotas |, eye 

IlepuxAjs (‘Adaeds), ca. 225 B.c., father of 
IpokAys, p. Sul il 

Tirra| Kos ?| (Ipaore’'s), councillor of Pandionis 
in 235/4 B.c., 47 54. 

Ilitra| ros ?] (IMpacre’'s), councillor of Pandionis 
in 235)/4 B.C.,°47-54. 

[IL ]oAvEyAos, archon in 367/6 B.c., 43 2. 

TloAvEnAos (AypvAeeis | tarévepber | ), ca. 400: Bc, 
father of @paceas, 43 47. 

HoAve|———], ca. 215 B.c., father of IvOoyévns, 
49 5. 

[IL ]oAvKAyjs TLoAvkpatous ((Avayupdovos ), council- 
lor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 15. 

ca. 400 B.c., father 


Hh 


TloAvKpartys (Avayvpaovos ), 
of [I ]oAv«Ajs, 43 15. 

TloAvpnros (Ietpacevs ) , 
A prépor, Pp- 304. 

[11 |pa [E]uxAr€ns Swodoprov (Ebwvypers ), councillor 
of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 11. 

Ipaéir | €Ans Tipapyov | Eipeo| (8ys |, makes con- 
tribution in 247/6 B.c., 56, col. III 69-70. 
IIpoxXetSn|s | ( Aaparrtpeds mdpanos ), councillor of 

Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 43. 

IIpoxAns Tepixr€ous ‘ ee secretary in 1O27E 
Bey, Deol lL 

Ipwréas (-AypvaAciet's kabirrepev ) , eo, 400 BC. 
father of Mryoideos, 43 29. 

Atdwos Uvéayopas Byoase’'s, councillor of Ha- 
drianis at the end of the second century after 
Giitist, ps okt. 

Tv etdns (Biovpeis), ca. 400_B.c., father of 
[44], 43 6. 

Ivd0o[-——], makes contribution in 247/6_B.c., 
56, col. ILI 64. 

Ilv6oyevns Uodvk | Pole OrarOne iia laa eB .Cr, 
49 5, 

TlvOd8wpos ’Apiotiovos (Kyquorets ), councillor of 
Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 27. 

TvOoxdjs (Aaprrpeds xabtarepbev), councillor of 
Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 57 


0, ZN Be, weloese Oni 


IIvppaxos (?Avayupdows), ca. 400 B.c., father of 


[A ]uxoArtwv, 43 18. 


Sarapinos (‘AdAaes), ca. 280 B.c., father of 
“AOnvoxAys, p. 304. 

Xatvupa, wife of Kpatéas MeXurevs, priestess of 
the Thesmophoroi in the early second century 
BG! 2and 6 

Satupos (AypvaAeeds | tarévepbev |), jek, TACO Hacker, 
father of KaAXixdqs, 43 49. 

Sdatvpos (Aevxovoet’s), ca. 203 B.c., father of 
“Hyépuayxos, p. 308. 

Stas A[—--], makes contribution in 247/6 
BiG 00, cole Lily 

Srovdias TeOpd(ows), makes contribution in 
UME UE. HO, Oly MUL SH, 

Sra(sios) “Ovyntop(idys) KodAdu( revs), see “Ovy- 
Trop (tons ). 

Srépavos "Attra Bou Mopixios, ca. 200 B.C., pp. SIE 
olzs 

Srpatios S77 (vos), makes contribution in 247/6 
B.Cepoo), Cole liao: 

SrplaroxrAjs EvOvdynov Avo Jeevs, orator in 307- 
301 B.c., 46 4-5. 

Xi ]r8pouos Kaddxparisov [Xr leprets, honored 
in the late first century B.c., 50. 

Swoyevns (Orpuveds), ca. 220iE Com tathcimon 
*AroAAOSwpos, 50, col. I 68-69. 

Lwxparys (Evarupidys), ca. 280 B.c., father of 
Hipayos, 5 Om Colm sde 

Swat Bios icore (Ars), makes contribution in 247/6 
B:CeqoOn cola Lise: 

Sworyévns Uaar(ce’s), makes contribution in 
247/68. C4 56; cole Lis69: 

Séaos ‘AAatev’s, makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 
56;-col. II 45: 

Soddvys (é Kydov), councillor of Erechtheis in 
367/6 B.c., 43 51. 

Sididos Koddvr(ets), makes contribution in 
247 /6 B.C.,,06, col.1l 77 

Lodpopros (Eiovupets), ca. 400 B.c., father of 
[IE | pal é|uxAe€ys, 43 11. 


Teoudjs (CAdidyvaios), ca. 408 B.C., father of 
TeoixrAys, p. 312. 

TewoixAjs Terorxréovs ’Adidvaios, cd. 3/578 Cen be 
S12: 


Spay ee contribution in oH Rel 
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Tedeoitvos (Epxuevs), cd. 280 BGs sathemeo! 
| Kaddtorp Jaros, 56%: 

i nl a (Aexede’'s ), ca. 344 B.c., father of 
DirAovpevy, P- 3ili3: 

Tiw[-——], makes contribution in 247/6 B.C., 
5o, cola lligs 

T.[4--—], makes contribution in ZA] O93. Ce 
56, col. TOU 35. 

[Tywnorlélvalé, archon in 182/1 B.c., 49 1. 

Tipoyér| ns] (Onuaxeet’s), ca. AQO Bicy father of 
Nixodov, 43 45. 

TipoxA(—-—) (Pandionis), ca. 268 B.c., father 
of [--—]s, 47 41. 

Tipoxdjs (Mapaborvios), ca. 2802 8.C,) father, o% 
| Oc |odypos, 56 9. 

Tipov Soir (os), makes contribution in 247 /6 
BIC OO, COlwd 6%, 

Titov (Avayvpdovos), ca. 400 B.C., father of 
[K ]rjoov, 43 19. 


TAjOrpol s | TAnoréuov (Kypuoreds ) , Somer ; 


of Erechtheis in 367 /6 B.C., 43 25. 
TAyrorepos (Kypuorets), ca. 400 s.c., father of 
TAyjOvpols], 43 25. 


AR ee eee Baie Mi, OO |, honored in 301/0 B.c., 
53 3-49 

‘y[——-—], makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 56, 
col. IIT 44. 


Yyaivov Xarpedijp [ov | (Aaparrpets xabirepbev), 
councillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 55. 


®[-—— Kv]8avri8ys, secretary in 219/8 B.c., 
59 2-3. 

ead[———], makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 
56, col. TII 61. R 


Pedreds (Ilepyaced’s xabirepbev), ca. 400 B.C., — 


father of reds, 43 33. 


®iricxos UWapBo(rddqys), makes contribution in 
247 /6°B.¢., 56, col, 33. 

DiAoGeos Cap makes contribution - in 
247/6 1Ba{Gay 56, Gall, Wl i. 

| A ]oxAgs ono ies makes contribution in 
247/6 B.c., 56, col. I 65. 

[| Diroxrns (7?) Tpwvepecds |, herald in 235/4 B.c., 
47 32-33. 

PiroKdps Tpwepeeds, herald ca. 170 mic epaesiae 

Diroxparys PirLtvov (Aapatpeds mdpados ) , council- 
lor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 37. 

Piroxparys (BvBpidys), ca. 192 Bigs rathee of 
Kapros, p. 309. 

Dirtoxvdyns UWavraxd€ovs (CAypvActeds kabvrepbev ) , 
councillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 30. 

®rov[ avr] ys, orator of decree; 58 12. 

&.[ddo|tpat[os #4], proedros in 182/1 B.c., 
49 4, 

Pirovpévy Ty| ~~] Acxehéos, on horos-stone in 
STO Bic. paolo: 

Piroyapns (Hosen ca. 400 B.¢..6 fathers or 
’Ex[ | xapivos, 43 10. 

Popvotdys ’Apiotopévou 7A [vayupdovos |, secretary 
in’ Z47/6£.C 50'S: 

ypop|ax jos So makes contribution 
in 247/6 B.c., 56, col. II 66: =. 

yor|———], makes eunaeon in 247 /6 HC 
56, -colmlinse: 


Xapedny [os] (Aapatpets 5 ee ca. 400. 


B.c., father of ‘Yyalvov, 43 55. 

Xaipedov, archon in 219/8 B.c., 591. 

Xaipepov Eireai(os), makes contribution i 
247 76: BiG = col. II 62. 

[. Neotel ee acl: councillor of Pandionis 
in 235/4 B.c., 47 56. 

{. por Ocoee contribution in 247/6 B.c., 
- 56, col. 1 60. a 


~~ 
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[.... |opaxos °070|--—], makes contribution in 
247/6 B.c., 56, col. III 34. 

[....]opos Onpax(e’s), makes contribution in 
2E7 7] OF8.Ca 50, col. 1138. 


Parmar Jovidns Kodov(j6ev), makes contribution 
in 247/6.8.C., 56, col. II 43. 


[..°...]yvwros ’Adww(ex7ev), makes contribu- 
tion in 247/6 B.c., 56, col. I 50. 
[..°...Jov *Agidvat(os), makes contribution in 


247/60 B.C, 56; col: 1 49. 


.[..°..:Jomos, makes contribution in 247/6 B.c., 


ag cola Litas. 


ferret en. |yns Maxe(d6v), makes contribution in 
27/6 Bi CeO, col. leas. 

ee a Jpas Agi (vaios), makes contribution in 
Bee Bee 00, col. 1139, 

epee eg tee MIp[--—], makes contribution in 
AZ Ope erpoO€ coll L136. 

(eee ly, orator ca.435-415 B.c., 42 3-4. 

ie et aa ge Je’s, honored in 301/0 B.c., 535. 
Eesantobe: we... eladov °Ax[apvetds|, proedros in 


307-301 B.c., 46 3-4. & 


Vibe ere. een ae Jos [SP] al provers |], proedros | 


in 296/5 B.c., 545-6. 

[£4 ]@eos, councillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 

Pec. 43 6a. : 

[—& ae *Apioto.(———), councillor of Pan- 
dionis in 235/4 B.c., 47 40. 

[-<%° ]éas Avodv8(pov), councillor of Pandionis 
in 235/4 B.c., 47 39. 


[-£%£]os Avo[—-—] (@yyovows), councillor of 


—_——— 


_ Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 43 60. 
[eet Jas (Kypuneis), councillor of Sree 

in 367/6 B.C, LCI eee - 
[24] TdeiSov  (E’orpets), councillor of 

‘Erechtheis in 367/6 B.c., 436. 


eas eae councillor of 


~4£ = Kvdaq |vace’s, treasurer of the council (7) 
in 235/4 B.c., 47 31. 

[4% TpoB Jadtcwo|s], secretary of the council- 
lors of Pandionis in 235/4 B.c., 47 30. 

[£48 «|d€ovs (Medurev’'s), orator of deme decree 
in early second century B.c., 51 1. 

[--—]a#0(—-—), makes contribution in 247/6 
B.C60,, Col lay. 

[—--- Ap |r| ro |pdxov II| poBadt|ovos, secretary 
in 182/1 B.c., 49 1-2. 

[—--] E’peo (dys), makes contribution in 247/6 
BiG 50, col. 1746: 

[—--ék K Jo/A(ns), makes contribution in 247/6 
Bre), 00, Cols I aie 

ee éé| Ovov, makes contribution in 247 /6 
BeCsy DO COM. L465 

== |d8ns CAyapve’s), ca. 340 B.C., father of 
[| 402. 

[—-— «]Ajs (Medreds), ca. 230 B.c., father of 
ee olla 

[—---—] «ag[s &%]dxy7[--—], makes contribution 
ini; 247 / 6: B.Can00, cole W133 

[---]Jo[. ®]Avev’s, makes dedication in 208/7 
Bical Gr eo saes 

[— — —JoxdA#s O[evo- — —], in account of 
treasurers of 407/6 B.c., 52, frag. f. 

[———]os Pave (s), makes contribution in 247/6 
BiG OA COLL 793 

[—--]o.(—--) (Haane’ds 7), councillor of 
Pandionis in 235/4 B.c., 47 46. 

|---]s Ka\Aur(———), councillor of Pandionis 
in 235/4 B.c., 47 42. 

[—-—-]oov(—-—) (Haanevs ?), councillor of 
Pandionis in 235/4 B.c., 47 45. a 


[---]oor7(—--), councillor of Pandionis in 


235/4 B.c., 47 43. 
eae: Tipox\(———), councillor of Pandionis 
in 235/4 B.c., 47 41. 


ler Sorijr(r10s), makes contribution i ie 247/6 ‘ 


B.C Fire Saat hoe ‘seen Pe 
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MISANTHROPOI! OR PHILANTHROPOI 


Alfred Korte, in his learned and instructive comment * upon the didascalic 1n- 
scription, of a unique type, found in the Athenian Agora in 1935, which Meritt 
published in Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 116 ff., has raised objections to the restoration 
of line 8: Mioa|vOpe@mors Auhi(dov), for which Meritt gives me the credit. I regard 
Korte’s reasons for preferring the title ita |v@péaos, however, as quite untenable. 
And inasmuch as American scholars are not now receiving Hermes ~* and other Euro- 
pean journals, | quote Korte’s objections in full. 

Meritt expressed the opinion that, although the play is not otherwise attested, 
the proposed reading “ seems quite certain.’ To this Korte replies: 


Er hat tibersehen, dass den Raumverhaltnissen nach ebensogut ®ira]vOporos erganzt werden 
kann, und diese Erganzung halte ich ftir ungleich wahrscheinlicher. Als Komodientitel sind beide 
Bildungen nicht belegt, und man wiirde sich ja freuen, einen antiken Vorganger von Molieres 
Misanthrope begriissen zu dtirfen, aber das Adjectiv pucavpwros ist recht selten, PrdvOpwros dagegen 
sehr haufig, gerade in der nachklassischen Zeit. Ausserdem hat die mittlere und neue Komodie 
eine ausgesprochene Vorliebe fiir Titel, die mit ¢iAo- zusammengesetzt sind: Diphilos schrieb einen 
Dirdderos, PrddeApor gab es von Amphis, Apollodoros von Gela, Menander, Philippides, Sosikrates, 
ich nenne weiter ®:AoéKeos (Timostratos) , Prabijvaios (Alexis, Philippides), A067 Bavos (Antiphanes), 
Piordxwv (Stephanos), BiArdpyvpos (oder -po: Philiskos, Dioxippos, Philippides), irodéozoros 
(Sogenes, Theognetos, Timostratos), ®irodixacrijs (Timokles), bAevpuridns (Axionikos, Philippides ) , 
Potpaywdds (Alexis). Im ganzen finde ich unter den Titeln der péon und véa 38 mit pido- gebildete, 
denen mit pioo- nur der eine Misoytvys Menanders gegentbersteht. 


It is perfectly true, as Korte says, that there were two possibilities open to Meritt 
as editor of this inscription when called upon to fill a lacuna of four letters to precede 
-vOpwros. It may therefore be assumed, not that the possibility of ¢uAa- was over- 
looked, but that the choice of Muoa- was deliberate and that the criterion was the 
greater suitability, for the period of Diphilos,’ of a comedy on the subject of the 
misanthrope than one dealing with men of good will, benevolent persons. In this 
matter a statistical showing of the relative frequency of the two adjectives in either 
Greek literature or in the known titles of Attic comedies is by no means a safe guide. 
The large number of titles known to us which are unique is in itself a warning against 
the application of such a method here. Let us suppose that we found in a didascalic 


1In Hermes, LXXIII, 1938, pp. 123 ff. 

2 T am indebted to Korte for his courtesy in sending a reprint of this article. 

® The play was produced in 256/5, the year before the archonship of Alkibiades, whose year 
of office is now placed by Pritchett and Meritt in 255/4: see their Chronology of Hellenistic Athens 
(1940), p. 97. 
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inscription, like that under consideration, merely ....[YNEI, and that we had no 
knowledge that Menander wrote such a play, what a blunder this new method would 
lead us to—®r0yiver! _Korte’s preference, then, comes to this—that he calls @uAa] v- 
Apaos “ ungleich wahrscheinlicher ’’ on subjective grounds; and, as an outstanding 
scholar in the field of Attic comedy, he is entitled to his opinion. But I hope to offer 
some considerations, drawn from the history of Attic comedy, which will show that 
in the Old, Middle, and New periods the character of the misanthrope made a strong 
appeal to several poets and that we have records of a series of plays based upon that 
theme. We shall, however, have to deal with three titles, not one only, as Korte has 
chosen to do. 

The earliest play of this kind was, so far as we know, the Monotropos of Phry- 
nichos, contemporary of Aristophanes. Meineke * describes the theme as follows: 
Nomen fabulae inditum ab homine tristi et moroso, qui Timonis instar solitariam vitam 
sequeretur et hominum lucem adspectumque fugeret. Ita Plutarchus Moral., p. 479 ¢, 
coniunxit povdtporov dpuxrov ddpidrov. This title, therefore, carries the same connota- 
tion as Misanthropos and is quite as important as statistics of word-formation for the 
determination of the problem how to restore the title in our inscription. We find it 
used again, in the Middle Comedy, by Anaxilas, a play of which a single fragment 
survives, and possibly also by Ophelion, though the statement of Suidas s.v. seems 
to have mingled titles of Phrynichos with those attributed to the practically unknown 
Ophelion. In the New Comedy the title recurs in I.G., Il’, 2323, c ([--—— Movo- 
7|pémer), its author’s name being lost; the date of its production is in the second 
century. B.C. 

Of the Monotropos of Phrynichos the most revealing fragment is from its pro- 
foete (hock, Cua hab pa 37a): 


+ \ + if 

dvopa b€ ovate Movorpomos 

Nene nade 6d dé Tippwvos Btov 

+ A 

dyapov, &dovdov, d€VOvpov, ampdcodor, 
> / > ie > v4 
ayéhactov, adiddeKToV, idvoyvamova. 


The reference to Timon is significant of the type, for Timon had already in the time 
of Phrynichos impressed his contemporaries as being, more than any other man of his 
time, a professed hater of his kind. It is also significant that Phrynichos gave the 
name of “ Monotropos ” to his leading character, not “‘ Timon,” whose manner of life 
he so cleverly characterizes in the two following lines. But Antiphanes, whose comedy 
was produced, it may be, a century ° after that of Phrynichos, preferred to give the 


4 Historia critica comicorum Graecorum, p. 156 (vol. I, of Frag. Comicorum Graecorum 
Berlin, 1839). 
= There is no need to discuss here the perhaps insoluble problem of the chronology of 
Antiphanes’ life; the statement of Suidas that he died at the age of 74 may be correct, and also 
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bearer of the leading role his proper name, and in this he was followed by Lucian in 
his satire and by Shakespeare in his comedy. Meineke, op. cit., p. 328, expresses the 
belief that Lucian may have based his Timon on that of Antiphanes, and Kock seems 
to share his view. 

Korte omits all mention of another comedy of which Kock discovered two lines 
at least from Libanius’ oration entitled Timon; it is in Forster’s edition, Vol. V, p. 542 
(Orat. XII, 15) and in Kock’s C.A.F. (Vol. III, p. 436) under the Adespota of the 
New Comedy, No. 143. This remarkable oration purports to be an arraignment of 
himself before the Boule of Athens coupled with a petition that he be condemned to 
death, his crime being that he, who had spent a lifetime in the consistent practice of 
misanthropy, has become infatuated with the beauty of Alkibiades. The passage from 
which Kock makes his excerpt reads: Tatra éhoyilopnv, tovrov élwv tov Biov, ext 
TooavTyns Sunyov evoatpovias Kat TO KahoOv mpoapnua ‘ MucdvOparos’ avopalounv, add’ 
ov * Tiwav’ ett, THY TpoTNYyopiav amo TOD TpdToV peTahapBavav. add 6 POdvos Kal 
NOV laxvoe Kal Saipwv Tis TOVNPdS aveTpeé ov TOV Biov, kTA. To judge by the free 
use of anapaests the quoted portion was taken from a play of the New Comedy, and 
when compared with the speaker of the prologue of the Monotropos of Phrynichos 
quoted above, who names his name in the comedy, this prologue was spoken by Misan- 
thropos, bearer of the title-role, who tells us that his name in real life was Timon. The 
evidence seems to indicate a play entitled Misanthropos, and the author may well have 
been Diphilos himself.° A good deal of this prologue seems to have been worked into 
Timon’s speech as invented by Libanius, for we recognize other iambic verse-ends in 
addition to the two lines which Kock reconstructed, such as tav7’ €doyulounv, Tovrov 
éCwv tov Biov, and ov Tiwewr’ éru; but for our present argument we cite only the lines 
which Kock printed, namely : 

KaXNOV 
mpoopnua * MurdvOpwios ” avopalouny, 
Tpoonyoplav amo Tod TpdTOV peTardapPavan. 


The speaker, who “ is known by the name of Misanthropos and no longer by his real 
name, Timon,” explains that the title, of which he was proud, represents his real 
character, now ruined by his love of a human being. The plural title of the play of 
Diphilos indicates a second misanthrope, who served as a foil to the leading role. 
Kaibel, in his article “Antiphanes ”’ in Pauly-Wissowa, R.F., s.v., 2519, makes this 
shrewd observation about these plural titles: “‘ Unter den Titeln [1. e., of Antiphanes | 
wiegen die vor, welche Charaktertypen bezeichnen (ttber 30) ; merkwurdig oft kehrt 


not out of harmony with the date of his florwit as given by Suidas, if we accept Bernhardy’s cor- 
rection py’ (Olymp. 103) for the Gy’ of Suidas. In that case he may have lived to 311. See Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E., Supplement I, p. 93. 

® Though Kock’s guess, loc. cit., was: fortasse ex Antiphanis Timone excerptum. 
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das Motiv wieder, zwei gleichartige oder verschieden geartete Charaktere neben- 
einanderzustellen ——-—,” an observation which holds good for the best poets of the 
New Comedy also. But the fragment just quoted is cited chiefly to indicate that the 
misanthrope, both the character and the name, was by no means alien to Attic comedy 
in any of its three great periods, much less to the New Comedy, which restlessly sought 
after character-themes which lent themselves to the comic treatment exemplified in 
so many instances in the remains which have been preserved and in the Roman 
comedies modelled after Greek originals of that period. 


EpwaArpb CAPPS 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


AN ARCHAIC INSCRIBED STELE FROM MARATHON 


The stele published here for the first time contains parts of two inscriptions, one 
en the front, the other on the back. The first is a legal document dating from the time 
of the reforms of Kleisthenes which perhaps defines the powers and duties of local 
courts or judges. The second, which dates from just after the battle of Marathon, 
records some of the procedure governing the selection of officials for the Herakleian 
games at Marathon. Both inscriptions are unique. 

The stone was found some ten years ago in the southern part of the plain of 
Marathon in the locality now known as Valaria, just north of the small swamp of 
Vrexisa. It was transported by its finder, S. H. Kakares, to the village of Marathon 
and placed in the courtyard of his house where Professor George Soteriadis, who was 
then doing archaeological work in the Marathon region, saw it for the first time not 
long afterward. In the spring of 1940, at Professor Soteriadis’ request, the Ministry 
of Education ordered the stone to be brought to Athens, and the order was promptly 
carried out by Mr. Marcellos Mitsos, Director of the Epigraphical Museum. The stone 
is now in the Epigraphical Museum and has received the inventory number 13,046.” 
I am indebted to Professor Soteriadis for allowing me to publish the stone, to his 
daughter, Mrs. Sedgwick, for assistance in locating it, in determining its provenience, 
and in many other matters, and to Professor James H. Oliver for a number of helpful 
suggestions on readings and restorations. 

The stone (Figs. 1 and 2) is a tall, rectangular pillar of Pentelic marble 1.60 m. 
high, 0.36 m. wide, and 0.20 m. thick, with a flat top and bottom. It is inscribed on 
two faces, front and back, and inay once have been inscribed on the sides as well. 
The sides, however, have been trimmed down, probably when the stone was reused 
as a building block, and their new faces neatly dressed with a toothed chisel. As the 
restoration of the text on the back indicates, four letter spaces or about 0.08 m. have 


1 E, Curtius und J. A. Kaupert, Karten von Attika, Blatt XTX, lower right corner. According 
to the finder, S. H. Kakares, it was discovered in a vineyard belonging to him a few metres south 
of the place marked “ Unterbau und Bausttcke.” 

2 It may be noted in passing that another Marathonian inscription, the Herodes epigram, /.G., 
II’, 3606, was brought to the Epigraphical Museum in Athens at the same time (now E. M. 13,047). 
Since it was photographed by Svensson (8.C.H., L, 1926, p. 528, fig. 1) its surface has become very 
worn, especially near the middle, so that many letters are now illegible, and it has been broken into 
three pieces. It was through the efforts of Professor Soteriadis that the stone was removed from 
the threshold of the stable where Svensson saw it and taken, first to police headquarters in Marathon 
village, and then to the Epigraphical Museum in Athens. 
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2. Fig. 2 


Obverse and Reverse of the Stele from Marathon 
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been cut away, probably about half from one side and half from the other. The 
original width of the stele was thus 0.44 m. The front and back faces of the stone 
have also been largely reworked so that letters remain only on the upper parts for a 


Fig. 3. Stele from Marathon. The Inscription on the Obverse Face 


maximum distance of 0.30 m. from the top. Below this the surface has been roughly 
dressed down just enough to remove all traces of the rest of the inscriptions." 

The inscription on the front (Fig. 3), which is shown to be the earlier of the two 
by the forms of the letters, the use of punctuation marks, the generally non-stoichedon 


8 This reworking of the front and back must have taken place when the stone was reused in a 
cross-wall of a building. The upper part of the stone was bonded into the side wall and thus pro- 
tected, the remainder of the inscribed surfaces, which were exposed, were roughened to take a 


coat of plaster. 
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arrangement, and the fact that the lines read vertically downward instead of hori- 
zontally, dates from the late sixth century before Christ.* It deals with legal matters 
(see below on line 7), but as at least three quarters of each line is missing, no con- 
secutive text or even complete thought can be made out. ; 

The text is as follows: ” 


Late sixth century B.C. NON-STOIX. 


----- 1a: hexov —-------— 


Wiel chavs Spe la == — c&iddof | 
[upioe ede 00 Res 
KENEUOG Eas | UXO. | VET te eee | a 
lie |areO cK Ceve  Kog | aeelas eri | 
[its eek G7 ONS CUNO tae acer ae 
10 vy hApkrotpos : ému[7é\Ne — — — — — | 


[.]v tpémev : toro LG eee 

ibs Seay fet 
rérapas 6Bedds ? h[-----—+—/w] _ : 
ALC TEV TE ROU TO Kl led aie ta : 


— 


Line 1. The first line was completely cut away when the sides of the stone were 
trimmed down. — 

Line 2. The first preserved letter is probably nu, but might possibly be upsilon. 
We may perhaps restore [76]v Bod| dpevov]. 


Line 4. The participle yvovs might also be read. After the sigma there appears , 


to have been a round letter, omicron, theta, or phi. Several ways of resolving the 
second half of this line suggest themselves, but none seems very convincing. = 


Line 6. Compare .G., I’, 16, line 11, and 100, line 4. | ey 
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S.U. Kuy Xaver : TO eme€vevar of wept S6Awva. The occurrence of this word in our in- 
scription, an Attic legal document of the sixth century B.c., suggests that we may have 
before us a part of Solon’s law code. I find, however, no other connection between 
our text and Solon’s laws,” so the presence of a single “ Solonian ’’ word is of no great 
significance, especially as Solon’s code must have set the standard for all subsequent 
legal phraseology. In any case, Suidas attributes the word not to Solon himself but 
to his followers. Furthermore, our stele stood at Marathon and there is no record 
that Solon’s laws were ever published anywhere but in Athens.” It is much more 
probable that our inscription is to be connected with the reforms of Kleisthenes. 
Aristotle tells us “ that under Peisistratos a board of circuit judges (of xara Sypous 
ducagrat) was established whose duty it was to travel around among the demes 
deciding small cases in which the total amount involved was ten drachmai or less. 
Kleisthenes appears to have abolished this board (for Aristotle says that it was re- 
established in 453/2 B.c.) and must have placed these minor judicial matters in the 
hands of the individual demes. Our inscription, which dates from the time of Kleis- 
thenes, is probably to be connected with this change and perhaps it defined the duties 
and powers of the local judges or courts. 

Line 9. The last letter may be gamma, mu or nu. 

Line 10. The morning-rising of Arcturus was in mid-September, its evening- 
rising in late February. See the table in Boll’s article “ Fixsterne,’ Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.E., V1, cols. 2427-8. 

Line 12. The word dovpys has not hitherto been found in any text earlier than 
Polybius. 

Lines 15 and 16. Line 16 was completely cut away when the sides of the stone 
were trimmed down. Line 15 was partially cut away at the same time and the rest 
of it disappeared when the new edge was damaged (see Fig. 3). 


The inscription on the back (Fig. 4) may be dated on epigraphical® and his- 
torical ” grounds in the early fifth century before Christ, just after the battle of 
Marathon. It deals with the selection of officials for the Herakleian games at Mara- 
thon, and, as only four letters are missing from most lines, an almost coniplete text 
for the first twelve lines can be secured. Below this the surface has been cut down 
and no letters remain, so that perhaps three quarters of the inscription is lost. The 


°C, Sondhaus, De Solonis legibus (Jena dissertation, 1909) is a collection of the laws attributed 
to Solon and contains an index of the principal words. There is also a useful summary ine iss 
Freeman, The Work and Life of Solon, pp. 112 ff. 

7 Even there, it appears, they were not published on stone until the end of the fifth century B.c. 
See Oliver, Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 7 ff. 

ESA Qa tloNee 109 0220, 3 Male D ek. 

® For the letter forms compare the Marathon epigrams, Hesperia, 11, 1933, pp. 480 ff. ; Kirchner, 
Imagines, no. 18, plate 9. 

10 See commentary on line 1, below. 
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inscription is stoichedon with the exception of the first line, and there were twenty- 
one letters in each line. Seventeen letters are preserved in most of the lines and four 
more are to be restored, as is clearly shown by the phrase pe breLov & rprdxovtT|a ére | 
yeyovoras in lines 9-10. The other restorations fit easily and naturally into this scheme. 


Fig. 4. Stele from Marathon. The Inscription on the Reverse Face 


The text is as follows: * 


Shortly after 490 B.c. 


[....] I[....] 1 Aepakreio| coe] 

... JAD Gr|. | rbévar ros a[ Or] STOIX. 21 
08 |éras tpidxovta avdp|as | 
és| tov ayova. éemidpoac | a | 
5 é| rov émdéuom Ttpes ex [| du| 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[6d 

[AE|s hexdores, hvtocyxop|€v | 


“ Average height of letters, 0.015 m. 
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[os| €& réu huepde 6s av ot| dv | 
[7 é]e youvdiabécev tov a| yo | 
[va] pe odeCov @ tpraxovT|a é€| 
10 [te] yeyovdtas. rtovros 6€ [70 | 
[s d|vdpas bpocae év roe || ce | 
[po|e kal” iepov. emorately . | 


TRANSLATION 


—----- Herakleian games -—-—-—-. The Athlothetai shall appoint thirty men 
for the contest. They shall select from the visitors three from each tribe, who have 
promised in the sanctuary to help in arranging the contest to the best of their ability, 


not less than thirty years of age. These men are to take the oath in the sanctuary 
Gver victims. A steward ———-. 


COMMENTARY 


Line 1. The letters in the line are badly damaged and hard to decipher. Approxi- 
mately in the fourth letter space there is a slanting stroke which may be part of a 
letter, though it is so irregular that it seems to be fortuitous. There is a vertical 
stroke in the fifth space. If this letter was correctly spaced in its stoichos it can be 
completed only as a rough breathing, but the other strokes necessary to this letter are 
not now visible. There seems to be a mark extending from the top of this horizontal 
stroke toward the right. If this mark is part of the letter it must be assumed that 
the letter was not accurately placed in its stoichos. Possible restorations would be 
epsilon and rho, though complete strokes for neither one of these letters are preserved. 
There is some temptation to restore here a word like |éau|me|Aetas|, for some such 
supplement seems to be needed as the direct object of tuHévar in line 2. The tenth letter 
space of line 1 has been represented in the text as a vertical stroke, but the cutting on 
the stone is so deep that no assurance can be given about the letter that should be read 
here. The letters in the latter part of the line are not strictly stoichedon. However, 
the letters in the latter half of the line are legible and they show that the inscription 
is concerned with the festival of the Herakleia at Marathon. This festival was very 
old. The Marathonians claimed to have been the first to worship Herakles as a god, 
and Marathon is also connected with the legend of the children of Herakles. The cult 
there was, with that in Kynosarges, the most important of the cults of Herakles in 
Attica.’” Before the Persian wars the festival was probably only of local importance, 


12 Ancient references to the Herakleia at Marathon are collected by S. Solders, Die ausser- 
stddtischen Kulte und die Einigung Attikas, pp. 79-80. See also L. Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 227, 
and A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen im Altertum, pp. 159 ff. 
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being celebrated chiefly by the people of the Marathonian Tetrapolis. In 490 B.c., 
however, when the Athenians marched out from the city to meet the Persians at 
Marathon, they took up their position in the sanctuary of Herakles and encamped 
there for some days before the battle.” After their brilliant victory it would be only 
xatural that they should want to do more honor to Herakles, their protector,” and that 
his cult and festivals, especially at Marathon, should assume a much greater 1m- 
portance than before. This supposition is borne out by our inscription, for its letter 
forms suggest a date in the early fifth century and it contains provisions for the 
organization of the games on a Pan-Attic scale. The festival thus became Pan-Attic 
and its games even attained a certain Panhellenic renown and attracted competitors 
from neighboring states, at least in the generation or two after Marathon, for we 
learn from Pindar that Epharmostos of Opous, Aristomenes of Aigina, and some 
relative of Xenophon of Corinth won victories there.” 

Line 2. The first three letters of this line have been lost with the trimming of the 
stone and subsequent damage. The fourth letter is clearly alpha, and the sixth letter 
is clearly omicron. In the fifth letter space there is preserved an upright stroke which 
seems to have a horizontal stroke extending toward the right from its upper extremity. 
If the letter was intended for pi or epsilon it seems never to have been completed. It 
could not be finished as rho to give the same shape as the other letters rho in this 
inscription. In the seventh letter space there is the bottom tip of a stroke which slopes 
up and slightly to the right. It might be completed as mu or nu, or as alpha, or gamma, 
or even sigma, though a sigma would seem to lie rather far to the left in its stoichos. 
There is no trace remaining of the eighth letter. I have no suggestion for the restora- 
tion of this word, even on the assumption that the seventh letter may have been iota; 
but I print here the facts about the strokes as I understand them in the hope that 
others will have success in finding a restoration. 

Line 4. For the verb émdédoac0|ar| cf. Suidas, s.v. émaparo. 

Line 5. The words rév émSéwou are to be construed as genitive plural, rather 
than accusative singular. The selection of the thirty men to assist in the conduct of 
the games was to be carried out by the athlothetai, and they were to choose three from 
each tribe from the number of the éwideuor. It must be assumed that these were people 
temporarily *° at Marathon for the sake of the games and the sacred festival, the 


18 Herodotos, VI, 108 and 116. The sanctuary of Herakles, which lies near Vrana-just below 
the chapel of St. Demetrios, has been identified by Professor Soteriadis: Upaxrixd, 1935, pp. 84 ff., 
where references will be found to his earlier articles on the subject. Good summaries of his work 
at Marathon are given by Karo in Arch. Anz51934, pp. 146 ff.; 1935, 179 ff.; 1936, 125 ff. 

14Tn this connection we may note that Herakles was depicted in the painting of the battle of 
Marathon in the Stoa Poikile, Pausanias, I, 15, 3. 

15 Oj., [X, 89-90, with scholia; Pyih., VIII, 79; Ol., XIII, 110. 

16 Cf. ém[8]éuos = peregrinos: /.G., XII, 9, Addenda, p. ix, 1274, II]; I.G., XII, Supplement 
(1939), p. 204, lines 25 ff. 
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Pan-Attic character of which is further attested by the fact that prominent men could 
be chosen from each of the ten tribes to help in managing the contest. A suggestion 
that the singular eidypos should be interpreted as the equivalent of the émdyp.os 
dpxov should, we believe, be rejected. Cf. Lexicon Rhetoricum Cantabrigiense, s.v. 

Lines 6-10. Cf. J.G., XII, 5, 647, lines 20-22 (= Dittenberger, Syll.’, 958). 
For the phrase pe — — — yeyovdras in lines 9-10, cf. /.G., I’, 10, lines 9-10. 

Line 12. For the phrase caf? iepév cf. I.G., I’, 10, line 17; Thucydides, V, 47, 8; 
and Aristophanes, Frogs, 101. It is uncertain whether émuorare|v] is a noun or an 
infinitive. In either case, however, the sense is the same: provision is being made for 
the selection of an epistates. On this official, see P. G. Hermann Schween, Die Epis- 
taten des Agons und der Palaestra in Literatur und Kunst (Wiel dissertation, 1911), 
especially pp. 23 ff. 

EUGENE V ANDERPOOL 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


FIVE DEDICATORY INSCRIPTIONS 
FROM THE NORTH WALL OF THE ACROPOLIS 


In 1932, while excavating at the sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite on the North 
Slope of the Acropolis, O. Broneer and A. W. Parsons discovered two inscribed blocks, 
built into the eastern portion of the Acropolis wall, at a distance of ca. 20.00 m. to 
the west of the so-called Belvedere (see Nos. 2 and 4 in Fig. 1). They very kindly 


a 
a. At? ZS Yi é 
re vetgy)) a 


turned them over to me for publication, and with the permission of N. Kyparissis, 
ephor of the Acropolis, I was able to examine the stones and take squeezes of them. 

From a point ca. 30.00 m. east of the Erechtheion to the Belvedere and beyond 
on the east side, the north wall had been thoroughly destroyed at several points during 
antiquity. In two places it is very easily accessible from below. The first is where the 
wall turns a sharp angle toward the southeast and cuts across the stairway leading 
to the Mycenaean postern gate. At this point not a single ancient block was left, or 
found, in situ by the builders of the wall as it now stands; an inscribed archaic stele 
was found embedded in the lowest courses." The easternmost point also could be 


1 Broneer, Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 351, fig. 22, and IV, 1935, p. 149, fig. 37. The stele: ibid., p- 148. 
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attacked easily by an enemy ascending from the east slope, and here again the recon- 
struction has been carried out from the very bottom of the wall.? The Chremonides 
base (see below, No. 3, and Fig. 1), which dates from the early part of the third century 
B.C., 1s placed upside down, directly on the rock, and other ancient blocks can be seen 
everywhere in the lowest courses of the wall between this point and the portion of the 
east wall adjoining the Belvedere. Although no detailed study of the Acropolis walls 
has yet been made, it is generally believed that the repair of this eastern portion dates 
from medieval, or even later, times.* There seems to be no evidence, however, to 
support such a view, if we exclude a square tower which has been added to the Belve- 
dere in later times, and some repairs in the wall proper (see below). Ancient blocks 
are used to such an extent both in the portion of the wall above the Mycenaean stair- 
way and at the Belvedere, as to compare best with the so-called Valerian Wall, which 
has been assigned to such totally different periods as the times of Valerian, of Jus- 
tinian, and of Antonio Acciaioli, duke of Athens (1402-1435).* Suspicion about the 
dating in medieval times might have occurred immediately to anyone who observed 
the almost exclusive use of ancient material: at the time of construction of the wall 
this material must have been easily available, and thus the buildings of classical 
antiquity, although destroyed, were evidently not yet buried in the ground. Guidi1's 
explanation ° that the ancient blocks were turned up in the digging of foundation 
trenches for the wall and a quite hypothetical moat to protect it from without, does 
not seem convincing, given the enormous variety of blocks which must have come 
from a great number of buildings. The question seems now to have been settled by 
the Agora excavations; no detailed account has yet been published, but the wall is 
dated by the excavators in the last quarter of the third century after Christ, not very 
much later than Valerian (253-260 a.p.).° 

Thus, the hypothesis may be ventured that the eastern part of the north wall 
of the Acropolis was reconstructed in late Roman times. No certainty can be reached 


2 Kavvadias and Kawerau, Die Ausgrabung der Akropolis (Athens, 1906), pp. 90-92, pls. 
IRENE ING 

® See Broneer, Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 351, and Kavvadias and Kawerau, loc. cit. Bibliography 
in Judeich, Topographie von Athen (2nd ed., Munich, 1931), pp. 209 ff. A short bibliography on 
medieval walls in Athens will be found in: Charles Picard, L’Acropole, L’Enceinte, etc. (Paris, 
1929?), p. 12, note 4; compare especially Kourouniotes-Soteriou, Etperjpioy tov Mvypetwv ris “EAAaSdos 
OD INS wae On, 

#T am following a suggestion of A. W. Parsons. For the date of the Valerian Wall see Judeich, 
Topographie?, pp. 108, 165, 379 with note 2 (bibliography). G. Guidi, “ I] muro Valeriano a S. 
Demetrio Katiphori e la questione del Diogeneion,” Annuario della R. Scuola Archeologica d’Atene, 
IV-V, 1921-2, pp. 33 ff., discusses more in detail the views of his predecessors. Valerian was first 
proposed by Stephanos Koumanoudis in his report on the excavations at the Stoa of Attalos in 
the Tewxy Suvedevows . . . THs... “Apxator. ‘Erapias for 1860, p. 13. 

BOcactiape oo. 

6T, L. Shear, “ The Campaign of 1933,” Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 332-334. 
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about this point, however, without a more careful examination of both the Acropolis 
and the Valerian walls. The ornamental use of disparate ancient material is in any 
case very similar, as will be seen from the description below, and by comparing Fig. 1 
with the few available drawings and photographs of the Valerian Wall.’ Long narrow 
blocks are used in both walls to form string courses at irregular intervals. Further- 
more, the construction of the walls is nearly identical: thin layers of mortar were put 
in the joints, and larger holes were filled out with small stones and bricks mixed with 
mortar of harder consistency. ie 

The piece of the wall west of the Belvedere which contains the inscriptions, 1S 
very carefully built and the ornamental purpose in the arrangement of the ancient 
blocks is quite apparent. At one point, three large slabs of Pentelic marble were aligned 
horizontally and two blocks of Hymettian marble interposed at the joints; they bear 
the inscriptions Nos. 2 and 4 (see Fig. 1), and at least No. 2 was cut down so as to 
be of equal height with the other blocks. The bases have been set on their short sides, 
so that the lines of the inscriptions run vertically. The whole arrangement is framed 
by a lower and an upper string course of long narrow blocks of Pentelic marble, one 
of which has the inscription No. 1 right side up. The joints are carefully fitted and 
most of them are well covered with a yellowish-brown clay mortar which, although 
not very hard, makes it quite impossible to see anything but the faces of the stones 
(the only exception is No. 3; see below). A similar adornment of the wall occurs 
on the east side where a number of step blocks, surmounted by orthostates, have been 
put in line.’ In their present position, they bear the letters As BBS lele =a Se} Gm 
the joints. This shows that, in all probability, the blocks had been re-used in a build- 
ing of Roman date (note the form of the epsilon) ; when embedded in the wall, they 
were left in the same position which they occupied in their second use. The northern- 
most of these step blocks disappears under the square tower which projects eastward 
from the Belvedere, thus proving that the tower is a later addition.” 

Adjoining the stretch of wall with the inscriptions Nos. 1-4, a breach has been 
filled in later times by a wall built of small stones similar to those employed in the 
construction of some of the buttresses occurring on the north, east, and south sides. 
They are unquestionably of medieval date. But east of this breach, a bulging piece of 
the wall again consists almost entirely of ancient blocks, the great majority of Hymet- 
tian marble; only one block, however, to the left of the curve of the wall and in the 
fourth course from below, has its inscribed face visible (No. 5), although others may 


7E. Breton, Athénes?, 1868, p. 261. Fr..Adler, Die Stoa des Koenigs Attalos (Berlin, 1875), 
Diol Ga Guidi,Joc- cit. hes. 1-3. VL oheareloc. cit. nes: 16, 17,2052). eeespe7sa, av lel Oo 
pp. 326-327, figs. 9-10. 

* See Picard, op. cit., pl. 19. Similar step blocks can be found at several points in the north wall. 

° On the east face of this tower, an ancient block at the southeast corner and more than two 
meters above ground, recognizable by a round and a rectangular cutting at the left, has.a Christian 
cross and some very badly battered strokes of letters now running vertically. 


rts 


. 
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exist. Thus for a stretch of about 30.00 m., the Acropolis wall was at some time 
entirely reconstructed with the use of ancient material. The portion immediately 
forming the Belvedere was later masked by a square tower and an adjoining rect- 


angular projection.” 
1. A long block of Pentelic marble.” 


Height, 0.245 m.; width, 0.935 m. 
Height of letters: 1st line, 0.028 m. (OAA, 0.025 m.) ; 2nd line, all letters 0.025 m. 


Fig..2. Inscribed Part of No. 1 


STOIX, 


Tlavd.ovis 
> vA 
avelnxe. 


The inscription is not centered on the block, but engraved somewhat to the left. 
The letters are carefully arranged in stoichedon fashion, undoubtedly with the use of 
a checker unit (4.4 < 3.4 cm.) ; slight irregularities may be due to the difference in 
the size of the letters in the first and second lines. 

Since Havévovis does not occur as a woman’s name,” we evidently have before us 
a dedication by the Attic tribe of this name. The sanctuary of Pandion, the eponymous 


1 Judeich, Topographie?, plan II, is incorrect. 

4 The photographs in Figs. 2-6 are taken from squeezes. 

12 Tt is an adjective in Hesiod, Opera et Dies, line 568: Tavéivis . . . yeddev, “ the swallow, 
daughter of Pandion.”” Compare Sappho, fr. 86 (Diehl*), and Anth. Palat., 9, 57 and 70. Pollux, 
2,115: rv r7s Havdiovi8es [sc. ydoéooav], i. e., Procne’s. 
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hero of Pandionis, is thought to have been on the Acropolis because Pausanias men- 


tions the statue of Pandion there,” and because of convincing restorations of several 
decrees by the tribe which were to be put up [ev dxpom one | év TAL Lepau TO Ilav | diovos |, 
** Tts exact location is not known, but Judeich, Topographic’, pp. 260 and 284, 
ood.”* Our dedica- 
adds further proof 


13 


etc 
would like to assign it to the region where the Mycenaean palace st 
tion would certainly seem to come from that sanctuary, and thus it 
of the existence of a shrine of Pandion within the precinct of the Acropolis.” 

As to the nature of the dedication, only speculations are possible. It will be seen 
from the photograph that probably both the lower and the upper edge of the block 
are original, because the vertical chisel marks on top and bottom occupy about an equal 
space, while the centre of the face is finished with a toothed chisel (Fig. 2). Thus 
the long and narrow dimensions of the face suggest that the block formed part ofa 
monument.” or an altar, rather than a statue base. In this case the inscription might 


have been continued on an adjoining block. 
But even with the text as it now stands, it can be stated that no other dedications 


of the same kind exist; for the formula nomen tribus aveOyxe is not found in the 
tribal dedications listed in the Corpus. The great bulk of these are victors’ dedications 
in the lyrical contests connected with the Dionysia év doves. It is well known that in 
these as well as in the Thargelia the tribes sponsored.the formation of the choruses, 
and that they, and not the choregoi, were regarded as the official victors. In the 


18 Pausanias, I, 5, 4, concludes his chapter on the eponymous heroes in the agora with the 
following sentence: Tavdiow d€ kat ddAos dv8puis eotw, év dxporoXet, Géas agévos. 

147.G., I12, 1144, lines 8-9; compare also 1148 and 1152. All these inscriptions were actually 
found on the Acropolis or in the vicinity; /.G., II2, 1138, 1140, and 1157, in which the sanctuary 
only is mentioned, come also from the same region. 

1, Pfuhl, in a review of Judeich, Topographie, 1st ed. (1905), suggested identifying certain 
poros stone foundations in the neighborhood of the projected northeast wing of the Propylaea with 
the Herodn of Pandion; see K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Goettingen, Anzeigen, vol. 169, 
1907, pp. 463 ff. They are bonded into the Cimonian wall and therefore contemporary with it. 
His main reasons are the vicinity of the Erechtheion and the similarity of the ground plan to that 
of the Heroén at Olympia. This suggestion was adopted by Fr. Poulsen, “ Recherches sur quelques 
questions rélatives a la topographie de Delphes,” Bulletin de Académie R. des Sciences et des 
Lettres de Danemark (Copenhagen), 1908, no. 6, p. 375, and has since found its way into several 
handbooks; compare Ch. Picard, L’Acropole, le Plateau Supérieur, p. 16, note 2; Guides Bleues, 
Gréce (Paris, 1935), p. 55. In the most recent discussion, by G. P> Stevens, The Periclean Entrance 
Court of the Acropolis of Athens (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 69-70, the location of the Pan- 
dionion is still considered an open question. See also Ch. Picard, Rev. Arch., 6"° série, XIII, 1939, 
p. 176. J. E. Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens (London, 1890), p. 429, 
conjectures that the Hero6n of Pandion was situated close to the sanctuary of Zeus Polias. 

16 A priest of Pandion is honored by the tribe Pandionis in /.G., I1*, 1140. There is also a 
dedication by a priest of Pandion in the Elgin collection (h.Gu-ll* 2823 como oO aces 

17 FE. g., the pedestal of a tripod composed of several blocks. See E. Reisch, Griechische W etih- 
geschenke (Vienna, 1890), figs. 1-2, p. 68, and the dimensions of blocks which supported tripods 
given on pp. 75-77. 
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dedications accompanying the choregic monuments they are honored as much as the 
individuals whose names occur in the texts. 

The choregos who erects the dedication as a part of his official duties resulting 
from his liturgy “ may use the expression avé@yxe, as in fact more ambitious choregoi 
did in the fourth century (avéOnxe vexjoas yopynyev, on the Nicias monument, /.G., IT’, 
3055; compare the Thrasyllus monument, /.G., II’, 3056); it could not have been 
appropriately employed by the tribe, and there seems to be no instance of such a use. 

The same is true for the dedications commemorating the torch races at the 
Promethia, the great Panathenaea and the Hephaisteia; there the gymnasiarch in 
charge made the dedication.” 

Thus our inscription cannot be classified as an agonistic dedication and the few 
remaining tribal dedications give no clue to determine its character.” 

The date, as suggested by the letter forms, is the very end of the fifth century B.c. 


2. Base of Hymettian marble, broken at the right side. 


Height, 0.35 m.; length, 0.96 m. 
Height of letters: dedication, 0.026 m.; signature, 0.0135 m. 


Fig. 3. No. 2 


DeTpecenions: A 7.0 p Bo v Ol0pp rink Ly05s Gy ee Oana | comes 
Oivddns Lovvieds “Emxapys emoinoay 


18 In the fifth century, the name of the tribe occupies the first place in the formula: nomen 
tribus évixa. 6 deiva éxopynyes ——— 6 detva HpxeE GING I?, 770a, 415/4 B.c.). Compare als (eek ees les 
I.G., 112, 3030 (ca. 400 B.c.) ; and Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 48, no. 15. In the fourth century, the 
tribe often takes its place after the choregos; see the numerous examples in 1.G., II*, 3031 ff. This 
would seem to indicate even more clearly than the earlier examples that the choregos, not the tribe, 
erected the dedication. See Reisch, op. cit., p. 84. 

19 1.G., 11?, 3017-3024. 

20 Reference to dedications of an unknown kind is made in several honorary and early ephebic 
decrees by tribes: the text of these decrees is to be engraved én) 7d dvdOnpa; see I.G., II*, 1155 
(339/8 B.c.) and 1156 (334/3 B.c.). In the decree of a deme: J.G., Il’, 1208. The statue base 
1.G., 112, 2965, inscribed 4 pvdAy Trav imméwv and on the back of Sypdrar, was dedicated by a cavalry 
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The left edge of the stone is covered with mortar, so that it could not be ascer- 
tained whether the block is broken or preserved on that side. | think, however, that 
the restoration as shown above is correct, for two reasons. First, the block was 
obviously cut down so as to fit between the Pentelic marble blocks which are approxi- 
mately of the same height (see Fig. 1); in other wor ds, its length had to correspond 
roughly to the length of the block which bears the inscription No. 4. Whoever did 
this would not have bothered to cut the base on two sides. In the second place, it will 
be observed that the two artists’ signatures occupy precisely the space of the letters 
ATAPBOYOOPIKIOS of the dedication. If we restore dvéOy[Ke], not avéOn| Kev], 
at the right, the number of letters to the right and to the left of the father’s name 
and the demotic is identical, and the artists’ signatures are well centered on the face 
of the block.’ I therefore take Stratos to be the whole name of the dedicator.” 

So far as I am aware, none of the persons mentioned in the inscription is known. 
But the names can easily be paralleled.” For the curious fact that one of the artists 
gives the name of his deme while the other omits it, | have no explanation. 

Date: middle of the fourth century B.c. 


3. A base of Hymettian marble, upside down, at the bottom of the Acropolis 
wall, below Nos. 1, 2, and 4 and somewhat to the left. The face and, through a gap 
in the wall, most of the right side are visible and it could be estimated that the base 
is approximately square. A narrow fascia, 0.033 m. broad, has been cut back at the 
top; it runs along the two preserved sides, but is interrupted at the corners. The 
vertical edges are very slightly drafted. 


Height, 0.19 m.; length, 0.475 m. 
Height of letters, 0.017 m. (signature, 0.009 m.). 


squadron. Compare U. Koehler, Ath. Mitt., V, 1880, p. 319. Finally, the well-known “ Herm of 
Andocides ”’ is to be mentioned in this connection. It stood near the orator’s house, but was not a 
private monument, because it seems to have belonged to the sanctuary of Phorbas. It was erected 
by the tribe Aigeis, as we learn from Andocides, On the Mysteries, 62; according to Plutarch, 
Alcibiades, 21, 3, it had an inscription, undoubtedly containing the dedication. A. v. Domaszewski’s 
attempt to connect the herm with the ‘Epyat in the agora and to assume that each of the ten tribes 
had put up a herm there is essentially based on an arbitrary interpretation of the passage in 
Andocides; see Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Sitzungsberichte, phil-hist. Klasse, 
1914, no. 10, pp. 9 f. 

* This method of obtaining symmetry by counting letters rather than by precise measurements 
is common in the fourth century, but found later also: E. Loewy, Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer 
(Leipzig, 1885), passim. A perfect example is.a base signed by Bryaxis (J.G., I1?, 3130, middle 
of the fourth century) where the space intended for the artist’s signature was determined by 
indenting ten letter-spaces from either edge of the stone; photograph in G. M. A. Richter, The 
Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks (New Haven, 1930), fig. 724. 

* A Stratos is attested for Attica in the third century B.c.: P.A., 12956. In the second century: 
Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 120, no. 24, line 30. 

28 Except for the name Gimmes which does not appear in Attica; but an Oinades from Tenos 
is mentioned in J.G., II*, 1635, line 23. 
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Fig. 4. No. 3, Photograph and Restored Drawing 
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The surface of the inscribed face of the stone is very badly weathered and a thin 
layer has for the most part flaked off; this does not affect the large and well-cut letters 
of the dedication, but the artist’s name has entirely disappeared. 
Chremonides, son of Eteokles, from Aithalidai, is the well-known author of the 
decree J.G., II’, 686 + 687 (see Addenda) in which the pro-Egyptian war party in 
Athens, of which he was one of the leaders, proposed an alliance with Sparta against - 


Antigonos Gonatas; after him the ensuing war was named (267-263). His family 4 
q was as active in religious matters as it was ee apo leadership: we possess a dedica- ” 
™ zs Athenaeus, NL 20%,  Pegesandros) The date of the opening of the war is here given aa 
ee eeacc W. W. iS 


LIV, Da PD. 26 ff. re W. S. Ferguson, 4.J.P., LV, 1934, ; 
ns hett and B.D etn io 
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tion by his father Eteokles which also gives us the erandfather’s name, Chremonides, ” 
another by his sister Pheidostrate,” priestess of Aglauros, and one by his sister 
-Ay[é 2], who with Pheidostrate made a dedication in honor of their father 
aywv|oberqoavra Avoviow|. A choregic dedication by Glaukon, son of Eteokles, and 
brother of Chremonides, may belong to the year 268/7. Although the dating is not 
beyond doubt, it gives valuable evidence for the sequence of Glaukon’s career and his 
age at the time of the Chremonidean War: when he became éywvobérys, he had already 
held very important offices, for the inscription makes reference to his two terms as 
general émi rév 6mh@v. Two other inscriptions in his honor also antedate the war and 
are probably both to be connected with the preparatory negotiations.” This suggests 
that he was older than Chremonides, of whom we hear for the first time from the 
above mentioned decree of the year 267. 

But more decisive evidence can be found to indicate that Chremonides was a 
young man when the war started, and that his short career in Athens allows us to 
assign his dedication to a limited period. From Teles, Hept duyjs, 23 (Hense*), we 
learn that both brothers fled to Ptolemy II of Egypt after the defeat of the Athenians 
sn 263 and became his counsellors and advisers (adpeSpou kal ovpPBovhor). ‘Leles; 
who most probably wrote his treatise—a diatribe delivered before an audience of 
young boys (pewpdxea)—not much later than 240 B.c.,* puts these events in a very 
recent time (iva pt) Ta wadaud cor éyo, GANG Ta Kah? HuGs ). We do not know the date 
of Glaukon’s death, but Chremonides was still alive ca. 242 B.c., when he appears 
to have been placed in charge of an Egyptian fleet."" Thus it seems likely that the 
notice in Diogenes Laertius, VII, 17, that Zenon was €pwrios .. . OLAKELLEVOS 
Xpewwvidov refers to a period not long before the Chremonidean War; Chremonides’ 
relations to the Stoics would not have been recorded if he had not been well known 
at the time for other reasons. It does not seem probable that he would have dedicated 


25 .G., I1?, 3845. The family tree: P.A., 5217, to which add a sister *Ay[d?], P.A., Addenda, 
182a; cf. infra, note 27. Compare also U. Koehler, Ath. Mitt., X, 1884, pp. 52-53. 

ee ert glee o4oo. 

7 1.G., 112, 3458. Compare A. Wilhelm, Beitraege zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde (Vienna, 
1909), p. 75, no. 62. 

28 7.G., 112, 3079 = Syll.*, 365. See Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 83; List, pp. 40 and 42 with note 
131; Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xix. 

2? Namely, a proxeny decree from Delphi, Fouilles de Delphes, U1, 2, no. 72, compare Dins- 
moor, Archons, p. 117, and List, p. 110; and another from Orchomenos in Arcadia honoring him 
as ambassador, B.C.H., XX XVIII, 1914, pp. 451 ff.; Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 79. 

80 U. vy. Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos (Berlin, 1881), pp. 302-304. 

81 This is probably the meaning of Teles, Joc. cit. W.S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (London, 
1911), p. 197 and note 2, suggests that Glaukon may have been one of the other admirals at the 
time. He must at least have lived a very long time at the Egyptian court, considering that Teles 
refers to both brothers; a dedicatory inscription from Olympia seems to have been put up in honor 
of Glaukon by Ptolemy III Euergetes. See Syil.*, 462. 


oe 
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a statue during the troubled last years of the war. At that time his age cannot have 
been more than thirty-five years at the very most.** A dating close to the years 275- 
205 B.c. would therefore seem appropriate. 


4. Base of Hymettian marble, used upright in a place corresponding to that of 
No. 2, and of similar dimensions. 


Height, 0.365 m.; length, 0.855 m: 
Height of letters: Ist line, 0.02 m.; 2nd line, 0.025 m. 


Fig. 5. Inscribed Part of No. 4 


‘O dypos 
Tatov “AAXunvov AvAov vidv. 


The surface of the stone is partly weathered away, but the letters can be read 
with certainty. They appear to be carefully designed and cut, and their forms indicate 
an early date in the Roman period. We may therefore identify the father mentioned 
as that Aulus Allienus whose political and military career fell in the last years of the 
Roman Republic. For an account of his activities, see Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. 
Allienus.** As he was praetor in 49 B.c.,"* the honor given to his son by the Athenians 
would fall in the last quarter of the first century B.c. or a little later. 


5. <A long block of Hymettian marble, to the east of the other inscriptions, and 
at a height of about 2.00 m. above the bottom of the wall, 1. e., in the fourth wall course. 
The face is broken on the right. 


Height, 0.175 m. 
Preserved length of face, 1.21 m. 
Height of letters, 0.028 m. 


82 Wilamowitz, op. cit.,-p. 224. 

38 The sepulchral inscription CJ.L., I’, 2, no. 1237 = Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Select., no. 7850, 
would also seem to refer to him. 

84 Cicero, ad Att., X, 15, 3. 
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Fig. 6. Inscribed Part of No. 5 


ue 
H Bovdy 7 €€ “Apnov mayou 
lal SS ~ 
Tvatov Ovértiov LaPtvov TV paviavov 
a 
Taplav Kal avTLOTpaTHYOV. 


The inscription, though deeply cut, is not equally well designed. In line two, the 
stonecutter abbreviated the name Gaius, but immediately afterwards decided, or was 
told, to write it out in full; this accounts for the disproportionate length of the line. 
Line 3 is not centered and the letters in general are rather crowded. Again in line 2, 
the diagonal hasta of the N in OYETTIOII has been omitted. 

The quaestor pro praetore,” C. Vettius Sabinus Granianus, otherwise unknown, 
is GLE: a member of the plebeian gens of the Grant adopted by a Gey ets 
Sabinus.** 

The spelling *Apyos for ”“Apeios, “Apeos is common valet in the first centuries before 
and after Christ, especially in the Augustan period: Meisterhans, Grammatik der 
attischen Inschriften (3rd ed., Berlin, 1900), p. 47, and note 353. Ss 

First (or second) century after Christ. = 


a 


H. R. IMMERWAHR 
YALE UNIVERSITY <a 


8° See Th. Mommsen, Roemisches Staatsrecht (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1887), pp. 246 and 651. 
86 For a Vettius Sabinus, see Prosop. Imp. Rom.1, s.v. Vettius, no. 340. Pausanias, II, 11, 8, 
mentions one Tparavos from Sicyon, an Olympic victor; but the name may be corrupted from 


Kpdvaos Suxvdvios who is known to have won in the Olympic games in M45, A.D. See Hitzig-Bluemner, 
ad loc. 


A BLACK-FIGURED LEKYTHOS AT OBERLIN 


Among recent acquisitions of the Oberlin College Art Museum is the very in- 
teresting Attic Black-Figured lekythos figured below.’ Its measurements are as 
follows: height 20.7 cm., diameter at shoulder 10.5 cm., diameter at base 6.3 cm., 
greatest diameter 11.7cm. The handle of the vase has been restored, and, if there 
was any inscription or signature, it has disappeared with the original handle. Parts 
of the decorative rose coloring of the hair and garments of the figures have also suf- 
fered slightly. The shape and outward characteristics of the vase suggest a date 
ca. 540 B.c. In place of the black band and drip ring of the neck, which appear on 
earlier lekythoi, there is the red ridge, typical of the period 540-530, and the shoulder 
has been utilized fully for the scene of Herakles in pursuit of an Amazon.” On the 
other hand, there are good reasons for not selecting a date later in the decade. The 
body itself is not broad and still retains the slender features of the preceding period. 
As a result, the picture on the body has not been reduced in height. Furthermore, 
although the shoulder has become prominent from the artist’s point of view, it has not 
been flattened out into a nearly horizontal field. The mouth differs from the bulging 
mouths of earlier vases, but it has not developed into the echinus contours which 
one expects after 540 B.c. 

The problem of attributing an unsigned vase is often speculative at best, and the 
Oberlin vase does not invite any obvious conclusions about its painter. Quite apart 
from the two scenes depicted, the style is definitely not that of a master employing 
all his skill. Rather one is struck by the apparent haste of execution. The elbows and 
feet of the figures are very carelessly and unnaturally represented with a complete 
disregard for any suggestion of anatomical accuracy. Most of the incised work also 
seems to have been added almost grudgingly, and many of the incisions are very rough, 
although this might as easily be the result of the ravages of time as of the indifference 
of the artist. 

Disregarding for the moment the subjects of the compositions, one cannot fail 
to notice immediately certain striking similarities to many of the known masters and 
workshops of the time. Separately, each detail falls short of the work of the master 


1T am deeply indebted to Prof. H. R. W. Smith, Mr. D. A. Amyx, and Mr. D. von Bothmer 
whose interest and kindly suggestions have been invaluable. I wish also to express my thanks to 
Prof. Clarence Ward for permission to publish this vase. The photographs were taken by Mr. 
A. E. Princehorn of Oberlin. 

2 This and the following comments are based upon the principles of Miss C.. H. Ey, Haspels; 
Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi, pp. 19 and 33. 
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which it resembles, but not so much as not to be easily recognized. Very obvious are 
two features which recall the technique of the Amasis painter and his circle. The 
eestures in the left of both pictures are typically Amasean, with the long hands ex- 
pressively extended. Also peculiar to this school of_artists was the use of scanty robes 
for the figures. For Herakles and his 
companion on the shoulder of the 
Oberlin vase, the artist bothers only 
with the merest suggestion of clothing. 
This is a general practice in the Heidel- 
berg Group and the work of the Amasis 
painter, Elbows Out, etc. On the other 
hand, however, the painter of the 
Oberlin lekythos exhibits none of the 
Oriental love and care for incised de- 
tails so typical of the Amasis painter’s 
work. 

More striking yet, perhaps, are 
the parallelisms between the Oberlin 
vase and the work of the Wraith 
painter.* Miss Haspels’ description of 
the latter’s figures could well apply to 
those of our. own lekythos. “ They 
elide past like wraiths, boneless, two- 
dimensional. They resemble Elbows 
Out without elbows.” * The law of the 
broadest aspect is fundamental with 
our artist except for the two figures 
at the right in the scene on the body. 
By leaving the flesh of the female 
black the technique of the Oberlin vase 
follows a principle which, save for iso- 
lated examples, the Wraith painter was 
the first to adopt as a common prac- 
tice.” Further similarities can be noted 
in certain anatomical renderings of parts of the body such as the chest, but on the 
whole the Wraith painter is a little more careful and detailed. The renderings of 
garment decoration, hair, and fully clad figures are contrasts between the two, which 
are not likely to have been produced by a single hand. The stance of the Wraith 


Fig. 1. B.-F. Lekythos at Oberlin 


* Cie Haspels, of sci. pp2s0 t. and plates. 9, 3 and«>5r11,.1°and) 2: EL bids, Pa, 
5 For these isolated examples see Haspels, of. cit., pp. 10, 19, 21, 27, 31. 
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painter's women 18 so distinctive as to be nearly a signature, which is lacking in the 
Oberlin vase. 

The compositions of our vase also recall certain interesting parallelisms to the 
styles of other painters. The shoulder scene is similar in style and subject to the work 


Fig. 2. Shoulder of Oberlin Lekythos 


of the Sandal painter. Compare in particular the fragmentary lekythos, Oxford 
1934.353, depicting the Amazonomachy on the body and a woman pursued by satyrs 
on the shoulder.’ The Oberlin vase is also reminiscent of the earlier little-master cup 
by Phrynos (B. M. B 424)." To be sure, again the details are lacking in the later work, 


6 See Haspels, of. cit., pp. 19 f.; plates br Zen 0,2. 
7 Beazeley, Attic Black-Figure—A Sketch, pp. 6 ff. ; plate I, 


Lit He, pl.t3, 2. 


1-2. Also C.V.A., British Museum, 
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but it does carry over certain archaic features of its predecessor in the round eye and 
the Amazon’s garment (cf. that of Hephaistos ). Another comparison may be made 
between the rendering of the heads on our vase and that on a lip-cup from Selinus 
in Palermo which resembles the work of Charitaios.” 

For one other stylistic peculiarity of the Oberlin lekythos, which escaped my 
attention. | am indebted to Mr. Amyx. The vertical line in front of the dace Or the 
filleted dignitary in the body composition at first glance appears to be a stray stroke 
because of the dark drop at its bottom extremity. Mr. Amyx observes, however, that 
this is a shaftless spearhead, a curious technique of omission not uncommon in the 
period. Notoriously forgetful of swords and spears is the Swinger.’ We find a further 
omission in the Oberlin vase in the absence of the bowstring on the shoulder, and as 
a result, one may well conjecture as to whether the clenched hands of several of the 
other figures may not be gripping imaginary objects. 

The curious mixture of styles leaves a vague impression of the artist of our vase. 
Clearly not one of the known great masters, but close to several, the painter of the 
Oberlin vase is identified best as a mannerist of the Amasis painter’s circle and the 
Wraith painter’s school. His style represents a sort of koine, not fine enough, perhaps, 
to warrant him the impressive title of the Oberlin vase-painter, but important as 
representing a combination of artistic elements, reduced though they may be in quality. 

Of the two scenes on the Oberlin vase, that on the shoulder is the more interesting. 
The spirited pursuit by Herakles of the Amazon raises several problems connected 
with the familiar story of the quest for the girdle of Hippolyte. The attitude of 
Herakles in the picture is apparently that of “ your girdle or your life,” leading one 
to assume that the woman is Hippolyte herself. Mr. Dietrich von Bothmer, however. 
whose acquaintance with Amazons exceeds mine, has pointed out to me that Amazons 
who use a bow and arrow in general represent the rank and file of the Amazon army. 
The royalty, he assures me, are usually clad in armor, and therefore this should not be 
considered the queen. What the artist intended can not be determined. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt as to the myth involved, whether the scene be thought of as the chief 
incident, as the battle that followed the refusal of the girdle, or as simply a suggestion 
of the whole story. Mr. Bothmer further observes that the Phrygian cap of the 
Amazon is of particular interest, because on the Oberlin vase we find one of the 
earliest representations of it. 

The flanking figure to the right, which serves to balance the scheme much as the 
lotus buds, defies any definite identification. Perhaps it would be better to resist the 
inevitable temptation and simply call the figure an artistic device to complete an heraldic 


8 Gabrici, “ Vasi greci . . . di Palermo e Agrigento,” figs. 1 and 10 (Aiti R. Acc. di Palermo, 
XV, 1928-29). . 
° Cf. Albizzati, Vasi antichi dipinti del Vaticano, pl. 44, 349. 
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arrangement. Still it is not unreasonable to suggest that this might be a particular 
companion of Herakles. His constant comrade during the Labors was Iolaos, but 
literary references to lolaos’ participation in the exploit against the Amazons are 
noticeably infrequent. To be sure, he is conceded a prominent place in the assault on 
Troy during the same trip in a veiled passage of Pindar in which the name Iolaos is 
used figuratively for that of Herakles as the leader." Closer examination of this and 
related evidence, however, reveals that Telamon was a far more important figure in 
both stories. His entrance into Troy ahead of Herakles and his receiving of Hesione 
are two of the most striking episodes of the Trojan expedition." Telamon’s achieve- 
ment against the Amazons is related by a scholion attributed to Hesiod (fr. 278) on 
the passage of Pindar referred to above: 


TeXap@v akopyntos avrns 
NLETEPOLS ETAPOLoL hows TpaTLaTOS EOnKE 
KTElvas avopo€retpav auopuntov Medavimmnpy, 


°) 7 
avTOKaGLYVYHTHY Xpvcolavolo avacans. 


It would not be an isolated phenomenon in vase-painting for Telamon to be engaged 
in the Amazonomachy,” although as I have already suggested any attempt to name 
our figure is extremely hazardous. Therefore, I leave the matter as one entirely of 
choice, with my own preference being Telamon if identification is required. 

The scene on the body of the Oberlin vase is as indefinite as our so-called Telamon. 
Here again one is tempted to connect the four gentlemen in some way with the myth 
being enacted on the shoulder. The complete lack of attributes for the figures, how- 
ever, makes the problem conjectural at best. It is probably safer to assume that here 
we have a purely genre scene. Whether or not the conversation hinges on the action 
pictured on the shoulder is again simply a matter of choice. 


NATHAN DANE II 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


10 Nem., III, 61 ff. ed. Schroeder; 38 fi. ed. Bowra; 36 ff. ed. Farnell. 
——— Aaopédovta 8 etpvoberys 
Tedapov “Iodg Tapaotatas €wy erepoev" 
Kal 7roTeE XxaAKoTofov "Apalovwy pet aXKay 
éretd of, ovd€ viv mote PoBos avdpoddapas 
éravoev akpav Ppevov. 
Cf. also the scholia on the passage. The use of the word xadxorogor as descriptive of the Amazons 
is interesting in the light of Mr. Bothmer’s observations above, but here again there is nothing to 
indicate that the adjective is not simply descriptive of the Amazon army in general. 
11 Apollod., Bibl., II, 135 f.; Hyg., Fab., 89. 
12 Cf. dinos in Louvre, E875; C.V.A., Louvre 2, text p. 11, plates 18-20. 


THE SILLS OF THE GRILLES OF THE PRONAOS AND 
OPISTHODOMUS OF THE PARTHENON 


The writer has already published what he believes to be the essential facts con- 
cerning the sills of the grilles in the Pronaos and Opisthodomus of the Parthenon, 
although at the time he wrote his article no sill, or even fragment of one, was known 
to exist (Fig. 1).’ The evidence for the sills was derived from various weather marks, 
cuttings, and scratches on the stylobate, columns, and antae. The results of that in- 


vestigation may be summarized as follows: 


1. The way the columns were dressed with a fifth-century anathyrosis against 
which the sills abutted, indicated that the sills were of stone, and, further- 
more, that the sills formed part of the original design of the Parthenon. 


wo 


The right section through the sills could be accurately recovered from the traces 
of contact between the sills and the columns and antae. 


3. The sills were wedge-shaped in plan, so that they might be inserted from the 
rear, after the columns had been set up. 


4. The sills supported wooden frames (consisting of jambs and lintels) most of 
the characteristics of which could be determined with certainty. 


In August, 1940, the writer had the good fortune to identify two fairly large- 
sized fragments of the sills. Both blocks are now lying in the court west of the 
Parthenon, one at a point about five meters east of the Sanctuary of the Brauronian 
Artemis, the other at a point about seven meters east of the same Sanctuary. They 
corroborate the characteristics claimed above for the sills, and, moreover, furnish us 
with some additional information. 

The better preserved fragment is illustrated in Figures 2 and 3. It is the left end 
of asill. There is no doubt that the block comes from the Parthenon, for the fragment 
perfectly fits the traces of the sills on the stylobate, columns, and antae—that is, there 
is agreement in the width, height, wedge-shape, rabbet for the valves of the grilles, 
exterior base moulding, and other details of less importance. The block is of the best 
quality of Pentelic marble, like that of the rest of the Parthenon, and the workmanship 
is unmistakably of the time of Pericles. Figure 4 is a restoration, in isometric, of the 
end of the sill. The large sinkage is designed to receive the wooden jamb of the grille. 
It is to be noted that the weather line on the upper surface of the fragment (cf. Figs. 


1 Hesperia, Supplement III, 1940, pp. 69-73. 


Fig. 1. The Grilles of the Pronaos and Opisthodomus of the 
Parthenon. Restoration 


Fig. 2. Left End of a Sill: Fragment No. 1 


x WEATHER 
LINE 


r-WEATHER, LINE 


Fig. 3. Fragment No. 1. Plan, Elevation, and Section 
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3 and 4) indicates that a wooden core was sheathed with some material. A core of 
cypress covered with either bronze or a precious resisting wood such as ebony does 
not seem beyond the realm of possibility. As the core was of wood, we must think 
of the valves of the grilles as also being of wood, not bronze. And, if the valves were 
of wood, it is more probable that the sheathing of the cores was of the same kind of 
wood than of bronze. The smaller sinkage in the top of the fragment is for the socket 
of the pivot of one of the two wooden valves of the grille. It is also possible that one 
of the fixed grilles (cf. Fig. 1) was held in place by means of this small sinkage. 


Fig. 4. Fragment No. 1. Isometric 


The less well preserved fragment is shown in Fig. 5. Like the first fragment, 
it comes from the left end ef-a sill - that is, the two fragments cannot belong to the 
same sill, as both are left ends. The width of the sinkage for the jamb is 0.035 m. less 
than that of fragment No. 1: otherwise the two fragments are almost identical. 

The general method of contact between sill and column is illustrated in Figs. 
6, 7, 8, and 9. The way the columns were cut to receive the sills gives us the evidence 
that the sills were wedge-shaped—both ends of the sills made angles with the right 
section through the sill. 

The four sills between the antae and the angle columns had only the ends in 
contact with the columns cut at an angle—that is, these sills were only half as much 
wedge-shaped as those between the columns. 

In the Pronaos the traces of all the vertical mitered surfaces cut in the columns, 
against which the vertical mitered edge of the sills abutted, are visible today. In the 
Opisthodomus, on the other hand, the mitered surfaces of the columns were removed 
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Fig. 5. Left End of a Sill: Fragment No. 2. Plan and End Elevation 


Fig. 6. General Dressing of Columns to Receive Sills: West Side of 
North Angle Column of Pronaos 


SIGE Seo bain thE NON, GRILLES So 


at a comparatively late date, if one may judge by the poor workmanship displayed in 
cutting away the miters.” There is abundant evidence that in church times the inter- 
columniations were filled to a height of 4.25 m. with stone barriers. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the late cuttings referred to above are Christian. 

There is but one exception to the general type of contact between the sills and 
the columns. The exception occurs in the intercolumniation immediately south of the 
central intercolumniation of the Pronaos (Figs. 1, 10, and 11). Here there are two 
pry holes * and a difference of finish on the stylobate beneath the sill, which show that 
the sill was composed of two long pieces of approximately equal width (cf. Higseat| 
and 12), and that the east piece was set before the west piece. We may attempt to 
explain the exceptional sill in the following manner. Let us suppose that all the sills 
were originally planned to be like the exceptional sill. When Ictinus saw the first sill 
in its place, he realized that he could get rid of the long visible joint in the top of the 
sill and at the same time make a stronger sill by changing to a sill of one piece. But 
why should the sill in the intercolumniation immediately south of the central inter- 
columniation of the Pronaos be the first sill set? As the temple approached completion, 
materials of all kinds must have been carried into both the cella and the treasury 
through the central intercolumniation of the east and west ends of the temple. To 
facilitate such transport, there was, in all probability, a temporary ramp in the middle 
of either end of the temple, up which heavy materials, such as the column drums and 
architrave blocks of the interior, were moved. It is likely that the two sills immediately 
:n front of the two doors of the temple were the last sills set on account of the desira- 
bility of keeping the passage ways between the central columns unencumbered until 
the last moment. We may imagine, then, that the two blocks of the first sill have been 
prepared in the épyaoryjpvov at the east of the Parthenon.* They are brought to the east 
facade of the temple, worked up the incline, and find their resting place in the handiest 
intercolumniation, namely, in one of the two intercolumniations next the axis of the 
temple. 

Is it possible to determine the original positions of the two fragments of sills 
(Figs. 3 and 5)? The following considerations will be of assistance in trying to 
answer the question: 


1. The ends of both fragments—they are left ends of their respective sills—are 
cut correctly to fit any of the eleven positions indicated in Fig. 1. 


2Tn the northern intercolumniation there is a partial exception—the northern contact follows 
the rule, but the original miter of the southern contact was reduced to a small miter. : 

’ Only one of the two pry holes is shown in Fig. 11. The two pry holes are symmetrically 
placed in the intercolumniation. 

* Hesperia, Supplement III, fig. 34. 


th 
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Fig. 7. General Relation Between Sills and Columns of the Pronaos 
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2. The widths of the jamb cuttings in the two fragments of the sills are not 
aivews LNatwOleh outer: / 1S. 0.10 mee ynilesthatoL Hioure sas 0.125 m. Where is-a 
difference of 0.035 m. between the two measures. It happens that the radius of the 
columns of the Pronaos is 0.035 m. smaller than the radius of the columns of the 
Opisthodomus.” If, therefore, the smaller jamb be asso- 
ciated with the column of bigger radius, and the bigger 
jamb with the column of smaller radius, the free open- 
ing between the jambs will be the same in Pronaos and 
Opisthodomus. Identical jamb openings for the Pro- 
naos and Opisthodomus are confirmed by the following 
fact. The relation between the pivot cutting and that 
face of the jamb which is toward the center of the 
opening was the same at both ends of the temple (cf. 
Figs. 7 and 8). Thus the valves of the grilles at both 
ends of the temple had exactly the same width and 
consequently could have been, and undoubtedly were, 
identical in design. Fragment No. 1 (Fig. 3), with 
the wider jamb cutting, can then be assigned to the 


Pronaos. It may have occupied any one of positions 
123 and Seon Micures |. “And iragment No: Z, 
with its narrower jamb cutting, can be assigned to the 
Opisthodomus, and may have occupied any one of posi- 
tions 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 of Figure 1. The evidence 
does not permit of a more accurate allocation for the 
two fragments.” 

In Figures 7 and 8 the sheathing is represented as 
covering the face and both sides of the jamb. By run- . 
ning the sheathing between the jamb and the column, eee 
the sheathing could be made to touch a flute of the nist CeneereM aaee 
column, while its front face could be set to the scratch =” 43.4 Between Sills and 
in the flute at B, Figures 7 and 8." Objection may be Golunan ou Detail 
raised that expensive sheathing was unnecessary be- 
tween the jamb and the column as such sheathing would be hidden. This is true at 
the bottom of the column. But at the neck of the column there was an open space 
of 0.185 m. (one half of the diminution of the column) between the column and the 


5 Hesperia, Supplement ITI, p. 67. way . 

® Pivot holes are generally square. As the pivot hole in Figure 3 is rectangular, it is just possible 
that the sill to which the fragment belonged supported a fixed grille. In that case, the fragment can 
be assigned to only one of two places, namely, 1 and 2 of Figure 1. 

7 Hesperia, Supplement III, p. 71. 


Fig. 10. Special Column Dressing to Receive the Sill South of the 
Central Intercolumniation of the Pronaos 


M 


Fig. 11. Relation Between the Column and the Special Sill South of 
Central Intercolumniation of the Pronaos _ 
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jamb, provided the jamb were vertical. Certainly all the stiles (the upright members ) 
of the valves of the grilles were vertical if the valves were to swing properly. A 
vertical jamb to go with the vertical lines of the valves therefore seems quite in 
keeping. There is another indication that the jamb was in contact with the column 
only at the bottom of the column, for the flutes of the column are as carefully cut 
from top to bottom back of the jamb as they are anywhere else on the column—these 
flutes were meant to be seen. If the jamb had been in continuous contact with the 
column from the bottom to the neck, the column would have been dressed to receive 
the jamb by the removal of the arris behind the jamb, just as was done in the case 
of the contact between the column and the end of the wooden lintel of the grille.” Thus 
there can be little doubt that the jamb was 
vertical. 

meclance at Bigs. 4, 6, 9, 10; and 12 
will give the reader an idea of the fore- 
thought and care needed to cut both the 
sills and the columns, so that the difficult 
junction between the two would be as 
nearly perfect as possible. Note that the 
exterior joints were concealed.” The best 
stonecutters of today, in spite of their 1m- 
proved tools, cannot do better work. 

That there were wooden grilles car- 
ried on marble sills in the Pronaos and 
Opisthodomus of the Parthenon—grilles 
which entirely filled the intercolumnia- 
tions—may seem an unusual feature. Yet this was the general practice in Athens 
in the time of Pericles—the careful observer finds evidence today for precisely similar 
grilles in the Nike Temple and in the ‘‘ Theseum.” 


CM 20 
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Fig. 12. South End of the Special Sill South of the 
Central Intercolumniation of the Pronaos. 


Restoration in Isometric 


APPENDIX 


In Setting of the Periclean Parthenon, p. 73,” the writer advanced the theory, 
that only the lower compartments of the valves of the doors in the grilles swung 
inward, and that the upper portions of the grilles had no swinging valves at all. From 
new data at his disposal he now believes that the upper portion of those grilles also 
opened (there being, of course, two valves to each opening). The height of the dowels 


Se) Dida Dard ls - " 
° Only in the case of the abutment of sill against anta was an exterior joint of contact visible. 


10 Hesperia, Supplement III. 
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at A, B, and C, Fig. I, 4, is given in the same figure at 3, e. The position of dowel e 
indicates that the dowel had something to do with the upper portion of the grille rather 
than with the lower portion of the grille; that is, it probably implies a bumper-fastener 
for the upper portion of the grille. If this is so, then the upper portion of the grille 
swung inward. It is not likely that the upper portions of the grilles would be opened 


except during festivals. 
GoRHAM P. STEVENS 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


TERRACOTTAS FROM THE NECROPOLIS OF HALAE 


(A List of Abbreviations, a Table of Graves, and an Index will be found at the end 
of the article, pp. 415 ff. The Plates follow p. 421) 


Terracottas excavated froma small, provincial town can never make up for what 
might have been learned from such a center of the koroplast’s art as Tanagra had it 
n0t been exploited by tomb robbers before there was any chance of careful archaeo- 
logical investigation. But the excellent series of terracottas from the Halae necropolis, 
though including few pieces of exceptional quality, gives a fairly continuous picture 
of the Boeotian industry from the end of the sixth into the third century B.c." The 
evidence from Halae, originally brought together in a doctor’s dissertation, has been 
available at Radcliffe College, but it has seemed advisable to recast the material, with 
a view to bringing it up to date, and to publish it in a briefer and more accessible form.” 

The necropolis of Halae fell inte two separate and well-defined areas. One lay 
to the east of the acropolis in the direction of Larymna and presumably, although no 
actual traces of the road were found, along the highway to that city. The other was 
situated on the low hills to the north and may have bordered a road leading from the 
northern gate in the acropolis wall to the quarries which supplied the soft poros for 
the sarcophagi, buildings, and most of the statuary of the town. There seemed to 
have been no specific cemetery area for any one period, and, as early and late graves 
appeared side by side, no date could be inferred from the position of a burial. Most 
of the early cemetery, however, was located in the fields at some distance from the 
city, where outcroppings of rock and a strong admixture of a white clay-like substance 
made the soil poor for agriculture, but excellent for the preservation of terracottas. 
The later burials lay, for the greater part, in the fields nearer the ancient city in a 
heavy, corrosive red earth. For this reason the preservation of the individual pieces 


1 For the acropolis of Halae, see A.J.A., XTX, 1915, pp. 418 ff.; Hesperia, 1X, 1940, pp. 381 ff. 
The terracottas of Halae are mentioned in an article by Paul Girard, B.C.H., III, 1879, pp. 211 ff., 
where he describes all the terracottas he found in the possession of the peasants. See Typen, I, 
ple $575 soo, OS Ose eC. 62, 3C; 63, 1m and 3b; 64, 2; 66, 5 and 6b 268, 5bvandsG; O9.eo% 
72, 3c and 6b; 74; 67-440) 4" ; 153, 1b* and 4b*; 165, 6*; 182, 3b and 4d; 183, Sen 184) Gals; 
1b and 3b; 192, 4a; 220, 9a* and d*; 227, Ab; 229, 9a*; 242, 2d; 243, 1a and 8b; 245, 3; 247, 3a; 
O48) Brand) 5d 249, St. 11,32, 9b; 4118; 80; 1 107, 5*; 119, 5*51129, 75140, 3%; 24554c 50258, 
2* note; 456, 4, 7A and 8d; 461, 7B. A few of the listings said to be from Halae are not paralleled 
by the excavation finds; the outstanding absences are marked by asterisks. 

2H. Goldman, The Terracottas from the Necropolis of Halae, 1916, deposited in the Radcliffe 
College Library. The revision has been made by Miss Jones. The pottery from the graves is as 
yet unpublished and Miss Goldman was indebted to Mrs. Leslie Walker Kosmopoulos for the 
detailed knowledge of the vases incorporated in the original thesis. 
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and especially of the color of the terracottas, is, on the whole, not good. Some frag- 
ments from the white-clay region, with their colors as fresh as if they had been painted 
today, showed us what we had lost. The heavy, damp quality of the soil and the fact 
that the finer examples were never baked very hard also account for the scarcity of 
well-preserved Tanagra figures. 

Most of the graves untouched by the peasants lay, in the red-earth region, at a 
depth usually of about 1.50 to 2.00 meters. Some of the earlier graves, on the other 
hand, were not more than 0.50 m. below the surface and so were easily found, either 
through deliberate search with a borer or by accident in the course of ploughing and 
harrowing the fields.* 

In the areas excavated it was found that no attempt had been made to divide the 
cemetery into individual plots, except in the case of two sets of crowded Hellenistic 
graves which were surrounded on three sides by high, rather well-built walls; as the 
majority of these graves were robbed, the date could not be closely defined, but most 
of the fragments of pottery pointed to the third century before our era or even later. 

The graves were aligned east to west, although the orientation was not always 
very exact and inclined sometimes to the northwest and southeast (Fig. 1). This 
position was adhered to with great strictness during the entire Hellenic period and 
was altered only in the case of some Roman and very late Hellenistic burials. 

The receptacles showed considerable variety in shape and material.* Monolithic 
sarcophagi of poros stone were predominant in the sixth and fifth centuries (Fig. 1), 
and sarcophagi constructed of four separate slabs characteristic of the fourth cen- 
tury; however both forms were in sporadic use at other times. Shallow, earth-cut 
trenches under heavy cover slabs (Fig. 4) usually held Hellenistic burials. Pithoi 
(Fig. 1) were common at all times, but of the clay larnax and lead jar there were 
only single examples. There was one large chamber tomb dated by a coin to the end 
of the third century when terracottas were no longer used in the necropolis; benches 
were built along three sides of the tomb and a doorway, closed by a stone, in the 
fourth. The upper vaulting had been removed, probably in modern times, as a Turkish 
seal was found among the contents and the whole interior filled with bones—a veri- 


@ Tt is difficult fo estimate the amount of damage done by the peasants. That large ‘ities 
of antiquities were removed from the place is proved not only by the accounts of 1 : 
by the pyeges of museums. Halae is prominent in Winter’s Typen (see note 1 
tell how man, ce Wate listed a the more general heading 
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Fig. 2. Slab Sarcophagus with Rope 
Cuttings at Corners 


Fig. 4. Earth-Cut Grave Fig. 5. Pithos Broken and Enlarged 
by Later Slab-Covered Burial 
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table charnel house. It is not impossible that in late Hellenistic and Roman times some 
bodies were disposed of without enclosing receptacles of any sort.” Burned burials, 
exceedingly rare, seem to have been in use only in Hellenistic times and then for 
infants who were placed in very small pithoi, always in the same grave with an adult. 
Perhaps we may see in this combination the child and the mother who died in giving 
it birth. A form of burial belonging to the last years of the Hellenistic or to the Roman 
period consisted of a simple gable construction of tiles placed over the body, sometimes 
closed at the ends by shorter tiles (Fig. 3). 

The number of cover slabs on the sarcophagi varied from one to three according 
to the length which, in turn, depended on the position of the body. In the sixth and 
fifth centuries the head was, as a rule, in the west and the knees were always drawn 
up in a crouching position; later, the body lay on its back with arms at the sides and 
the head indifferently west or east. For the heavy cover slabs of the earth-cut graves 
there was no fixed size or number and frequently blocks from dismembered buildings 
(cf. Fig. 5) or grave monuments were used. No real evidence, beyond the presence 
of iron nails, which may well have belonged to some variety of funeral furniture, was 
found for the existence of wooden coffins ; and there were no traces of the shelf cutting 
usually made in the earth around the upper edge of such graves to prevent the weight 
of the cover slabs from crushing the wooden receptacle. As the slabs were rarely 
found to have fallen on the body and funeral furniture, it seems probable that the 
graves were immediately filled with earth to support the stone covers. Two other 
circumstances indicated that the earth fill was contemporary with the closing of the 
grave. One was the fact that many fragments of terracottas, a century or more 
earlier than the period of burial and too large to have filtered through the cracks in 
the stones, were found mingled with the fill. The other, that a small pithos burial, 
requiring the support of surrounding earth, was found directly under the undisturbed 
cover of a grave. Because of the nature of the fill the evidence of these earth-cut 
graves must be used with caution and only the objects found at the bottom and directly 
surrounding the skeleton can be counted as contemporary with the burial. When, 
however, all the fragments of a broken object stylistically similar to the contents were 
found in the fill of a grave, as was the case with several terracottas, it is more than 
probable that it was intentionally broken and thrown in in this condition. 

The size of a pithos varied roughly according to the body it was to hold. With 
the exception of one upright infant burial, the pithoi always lay in horizontal position, 


* Since the cemetery had been disturbed by Hellenistic Greeks as well as by modern grave 
robbers, one can never be certain that the bones found in the soil were not cast out of some receptacle 
which was then used for a second ancient burial. 

6 Myrina, p. 103, expressly states that terracottas at that site were intentionally broken and the 
parts thrown both inside and outside the grave. See article “ Death and Disposal of the Dead” in 
the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. 4, p. 430, on the practice of breaking objects in or 
over the grave. 
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the mouth closed by a rough stone, a fragment of pottery, or, as in the case of one late 
Hellenistic grave, with a round terracotta disk made especially for the purpose.’ The 
upper side was broken away and then replaced when the body and funeral furniture 
had been put in position. Sometimes the pieces that had been broken out were re- 
fastened by means of lead clamps, and the pithoi of Hellenistic times, which occa- 
sionally reached the formidable dimensions of 2.67 X 1.50 m., were invariably mended. 
Pithoi of different periods could be distinguished by their shape and material; the 
earliest were of very heavy fabric, whereas the later had thinner walls; the former 
usually had the narrow-mouthed, well-articulated profile of an amphora (Fig. 1), the 
latter the wide-mouthed, lightly curved 
outline of a jar (Fig. 6). These modest 
receptacles contained some of the richest 
burials, including the only gold jewelry 
yielded by the necropolis. In general, 
neither shape, size, material, nor work- 
manship of the grave seemed to have any 
relation to the wealth of the person buried 
Tait. 

We have no indications that any 
grave was reused before the end of the 
third century. But when the religious 
sentiment which kept the old graves in- 
violate had lost its force and economy of 
space and material became a considera- 
tion, the same receptacle was used over Fig.6. Pithos Used for at Least Four Burials 
and over again. Sarcophagi and _ pithoi 
were broken open at the bottom and extended in order to hold the skeleton now laid 
at full length (Fig. 5). Pithoi and earth-cut graves were made to hold as many as 
five bodies (Fig. 6). 

Of the burial ceremonies we catch an occasional glimpse. After the receptacle 
had been lowered (in the case of a sarcophagus, by means of ropes fitted into special 
cuttings at the corners, Fig. 2), or the body laid in the prepared trench, the offerings 
were put in place. At all times vases were predominant inside the graves, but in the 
fifth and fourth centuries the exterior offerings consisted chiefly of terracottas. Many 
of the figurines, especially the large masks, were placed with great care against the 
sides of the sarcophagi.* The only instances of intentional breakage were the terra- 
cottas mentioned above as having been found in the fill of earth-cut graves dating 
from the end of the fourth century. Except for the jug of unglazed clay which was 
almost invariably found at the head of the interred body, there seems to have been no 


7 See Eutresis, p. 95, fig. 121. | SATAG XIUXGS1915, p4429; eo. 
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accepted arrangement for the objects inside the grave. Sometimes a kylix or kan- 
tharos was placed in the hand of the dead, but as often as not the vases and terra- 
cottas were ae crowded at the foot or distributed over the whole body. Of vine 
leaves or any other foliage or mass of material on which the dead were bedded, 
trace was found. It seems probable that the body, wrapped merely in a ee, or 
winding-sheet, was laid directly on the floor of the sarcophagus or grave. 

Coins appeared, unfortunately, only in later burials—the earliest at the end of 
the fourth century, the majority in the third—and then frequently in so corroded a 
condition as to be unidentifiable. They were usually found in the region of the head 
or in the mouth of the skeleton and may have represented the obol with which the dead 
paid their passage money to the ferryman, Charon.’ But since money was not found 
in the earlier graves contemporary with the literary references to this custom and 
since the coin became prevalent only at a time when other funeral furniture de- 
generated to a poor equipment of plates, unguentaria, and an occasional glass jar, 
it probably represented a substitute for the more precious and numerous offerings of 
anNeaticn datens 

Bronze objects, which suffered from the dampness of the soil and which are still 
unmended, appeared chiefly in the late fifth-century and fourth-century graves in the 
form of some very lovely kylikes and canisters. Small pins and an occasional ring 
were found in all periods. Silver objects ** were confined to fibulae, earrings, and a 
single ring, all from the last quarter of the fifth century. The gold objects, which 
came from a single third-century burial, consisted of earrings in the shape of dogs 
with a carnelian on top of each head, a small pendant, somewhat mutilated but probably 
representing Helios, and a wreath of leaves cut out of thin sheet gold (Fig. 7). 


The terracotta types from the necropolis were not peculiar to Halae alone; almost 
all had been found in other sites of Locris, Phocis, and Boeotia, and the repertory 
differed only in the emphasis on particular subjects.” The artistic dependence upon 
the latter province was pronounced, and, in fact, moulds must have been imported 
from Boeotia if Halae baked its own figurines. Excavation evidence for manufacture 


° Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Charon, vol. 3, p. 2177, gives the literary references to the coin 
given to Charon. That the placing of coins in the mouth was not reserved for the dead, we learn 
from Aristophanes, Birds, 501 ff. 

10°'This is the opinion of E. Rohde, Psyche, I, 4th ed., 1907, p. 307, note. “ Der Obol mag 
kleinster, symbolischer Rest der nach altestem Seelenrecht unverkurzt dem Todten mitzugebenden 
Gesammthabe desselben sein.” 

Aad AL aX LO) 5p. 425: 

12 Types I-a-1 and Il-a-1 (pp. 378, 379 and Pls. VI, VII) probably came from outside this 
region, but the greater part of the cqllection was undoubtedly of local (but not necessarily Haliote) 
manufacture. A warning may be appended here that Boeotia was not always abreast of contemporary 
artistic trends (see pp. 386, 392, 400) and that comparisons with the Halae figurines for chronology 
should be made with this fact in mind. 
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at Halae was lacking and no clay analyses were made, but in any case it would be 
difficult to imagine a koroplastic center which created no types of its own. 

No trustworthy differentiation of the clay of the terracottas could be made by 
observation alone since superficial variation may be due to differences in preparation 
and firing."’ Girard noted two varieties: a dirty gray and a brick-red.* To these must 
be added a light yellow, sometimes coarse, heavy, and of leathery consistency, at other 
times extremely fine and light. This, when not fired at a high temperature (the fabric 
of the terracottas was hard only in the fifth and early fourth centuries), may take on 
a purplish cast when affected by dampness. Both the brick-red clay, as a rule baked 
harder than the others, and the yellow clay were in use at all times. The dirty gray 


Fig. 7. Gold Wreath from Third-Century Burial 


was used only for very coarse, late figurines, usually found lying in the soil, and so 
possibly later than any of the terracottas found in the graves. 

The color of the terracottas was poorly preserved, but the following genera! 
observations may be made. Before the middle of the fifth century, the color sometimes 
seems to have been laid directly on the clay, but from that time on a white slip was 
always used. The color schemes of the late sixth and early fifth century were based 
on two principles: the use of earth colors, white, red.’” yellow, and black, either as 
linear design * or in masses; “ and the use of a pinkish red for all nude parts of male 
figures with a darker shade, bordering on purple, for the hair.’ Toward the middle 
of the fifth century, blue came into use, but, until the Tanagra period, it was always 
reserved for details of the costume, such as jewelry, ornamental borders, and parts of 
the polos. The color of the flesh also changed, and while the lighter pink was still re- 
tained * the dark red, which became the characteristic color tor the flesh of men in the 


18 British Museum, p. xxiii. Richter, The Craft of Athenian Pottery, pp. 1, 3, 55. 

1B Osh Mini s/o poze. 

15 The red of this period is a bright color, sometimes vermilion, sometimes crimson. 

16 Cf. the rattles with black and red petal design, VII-b, p. 382. 

17 Cf. the female masks with white for flesh, red and yellow for chiton and veil, as [V-a-8, 
p. 384, Pl. XVI. 

18 Cf, the youth, Type III-b-1, p. 389, Pl. XIV. 

19 Cf, some examples of Type III-b-1, p. 389, Pl. XIV. 
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late fifth and fourth centuries, was introduced.” Sporadically it was also used for a 
female figure.” The fourth century was characterized in general by the strong and 
crude contrast between red and white, either one or other of the colors being used for 
flesh or garment according to the sex of the figurine. Vermilion, a rare color at this 
period, was occasionally used for details of women’s costumes. The base, as a rule, was 
red on top and white on the front and side, with two parallel bands of color, either red 
or black, encircling it. Unfortunately, the Tanagra figurines were so poorly preserved 
that no traces of color were found on any of the larger figures ; but Eros (Type V-h-3, 
p. 409, Pl. XXIV) showed the abandonment of the crude contrasts of the preceding 
period for the more delicate combinations of blues and whites which we know to have 
characterized the Tanagra style. 

The necropolis produced neither early hand-made human figures, such as were 
found in the acropolis, nor those combining the hand-made body with the moulded 
head (as some of the less primitive “‘ Pappades ”’).”” There were only a few examples 
of solid figures and these were made thinner and flatter than usual in proportion to 
their height to avoid cracking when fired.“ Type II-b-1 (p. 379, Pl. X), standing 
female figure, is a characteristic example of this style (see also 1] -4-15°p2379 Ely ee 
and TI-c-20, p. 412, Pl. XIII). The processes of moulding showed, in the course of 
time, changes aiming at greater lightness in the finished product and the iyeer circu 
lation of air inside the figure during firing. In general, terracottas of our Group B 1 
were moulded in three or four parts: head, back, front and occasionally a separate base 
(particularly frequent for the seated female figure with feet resting on a footstool ). 
The back was never modelled and the edges of the front section fitted over it, the joint 
strengthened on the inside by an extra layer of clay. The walls of these early terra- 
cottas were extremely thick and the base entirely closed at the bottom, or pierced with 
a very small hole, so that they frequently appeared to be solid. The base was low and 
occasionally wanting altogether. 

In Groups C and D of the fifth century the technical processes first appeared 
which were in vogue until the second half of the fourth century, the beginning of the 
fine Tanagra figurines. Some, especially the standing and seated female figures of 
Grave 16, still had the solid base and back, but newer types (for example, II-c-4, II- 
b-1, pp. 395, 389, Pls. XI, XTV) were open at the bottom and had square vent holes in 
the back. The base was invariably moulded with the front and, although higher, it did 


° Cf. the Dionysos masks, Pan, etc., pp. 404 f. 
2 Gi LTypeil-e-1, p..394, Pk VI. 

2 See Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 423, figs. 72, 73. 
3 


running the length of the figure and another had only a thin slit cut into the base with a knife to 
prevent cracking. Loc. cit., p. 470, nos. 42, 44. Cf. Olynthus, VII, p. 6. 
24 See below, p. 373, for the groups. 
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not have quite the size in proportion to the entire figure which it reached at the end 
of the fifth century. Group E and the early years of F were marked by the use of very 
large moulds and by the unusual height of the bases. At the same time, the small 
figures, characteristic of Group F, sometimes had much smaller bases (as II-b-10, 
p. 401, Pl. X) and the figurines that appear about the middle of the fourth century, 
forerunners of the Tanagra period, frequently had none at all, or one formed by 
turning out edges of wet clay at the bottom (Type I-b-12, p. 401). 

In Groups G and H the Tanagra technique of separate moulds for different parts 
of a figurine came into use. None of the Halae figures, however, was of so com- 
plicated a design as to require a great number of moulds.” 

The use and purpose of the figurines deserve brief comment, although little can 
be added here to so conjectural a subject. ‘The actual period of use at Halae was 
limited, for the necropolis terracottas appeared abruptly after the era of the “ Pap- 
pades ” (see Group B, p. 375) and disappeared just as suddenly at the ascendency of 
the Tanagra style (see Group I, p.411). The earlier terracottas usually suggested some 
religious or apotropaic power by their types or attributes; they more obviously ful- 
filled the primitive desire, arising from fear of the dead, to placate the deceased by 
supplying his wants in a life-like and enduring form and by offerings to the proper 
divinities.” With the later figurines, almost completely secular in appearance, if not 
wholly so in intent, the purpose of the grave furniture became less self-explanatory ; 
ultimately, a coin and a few plates and unguentaria sufhced for funeral gifts. The 
change took place in the early fourth century and expressed itself in a difference in 
style as well as in subject matter. Probably understanding of the religious idea which 
had established the custom of terracotta offerings was all but lost, just as the rituals 
of modern ceremonies and holidays are often meaningless to the participants, and the 
sepulchral associations alone remained to prompt the donations. 


The Halae graves have been assembled, according to the style of their contents, 
into nine chronological groups, A to I. A tenth unclassified category includes dis- 
turbed or partially despoiled graves and such as did not yield sufficient evidence 
for dating. The internal evidence, as a rule, serves only to establish the relative 
chronology; absolute dates are usually determined from parallels at other sites. The 
resulting chronological framework is elastic and its dates are those which seem closest 
at present. A limited discussion of the pottery—our chief criterion for dating—is 
given for each group,” followed by descriptions and discussions of the terracotta types. 


°5 British Museum, p. XXiil. 

26 The genre style is absent at Halae until the fourth century and there are none of the delightful 
archaic genre figurines associated with Boeotia. Cf. G. H. Chase, “ Eight Terracottas in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston,” Festschrift fiir James Loeb, Munich, 1930, p. 51. 

27 See notes 2 and 41. 
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Examples of terracottas found loose in the soil or unstratified are not given unless 
unusually well preserved or unique. Nondescript fragments, often too small for identi- 
fication, have been omitted. If more than one example of a type occurs in a grave, 
the quantity is indicated in the descriptive catalogue in parentheses after the grave 
number. When a type 1s found only between two graves, it is so listed but always in 
the group of the later grave. Disturbed graves are marked by an asterisk and their 
evidence is used cautiously. 

Unless otherwise indicated, the position of figurines is frontal and the seated 
female figure has her feet on a stool and hands on her knees. Preservation is not 
mentioned if at least one example of a type is complete or has only small lacunae, 
or if the best-preserved example is illustrated and clearly indicates the missing parts. 
Heights are complete unless exception is noted. Color, when preserved, is summarized 
for each type rather than detailed for each object. All illustrated pieces have references 
to plates and figures. es 

For the scheme of the descriptive catalogue, see the Index under “ Terracotta 
Types.” The seven major classifications are indicated by Roman numerals and the 
subdivisions, listed in the order of their chronological appearance, are labelled with 
lower case letters. A description of each type, entered numerically beneath its proper 
subdivision, is given in the earliest group in which that type appears. When a type 
reappears in a later group, its description is referred to. This scheme offers brief 
and convenient labels for the various types and meets the exigencies of limited space. 

In citing comparative material, preference is given to objects from excavations 
rather than from collections, unless the latter are particularly well preserved or illus- 
trated. Such references are not exhaustive and, for the sake of brevity, attention is 
usually drawn to illustrations alone with the assumption that the interested reader 
aul follow up the pertinent text. 


GROUP A 
The earliest group of graves contains no terracottas,” but its pottery establishes 
the quarter century of ca. 550-525 as a terminus post quem for the subsequent groups 


with geometric type of decoration, but in later technique and with later 
ae ae ae % pe . : ae ia y ‘ a 


which do include them. Characteristic of Group A are (PI. IJ, top and center): vases 
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ornament; ~” Late Corinthian; °° black-figured kylikes.** At Rhitsona, Graves 49-51 
(Ure’s Group A), dated shortly after 550 B.c.,** contain almost all of the types illus- 
trated: here: 


GROUP B (525-480 z.c.) 


The first group to include terracottas, Group B, can be dated with greater as- 
surance than any of the later ones. Present in all the graves of this group are black- 
figured vases, decorated either in pure black silhouette with incision or in careless 
black with white detail. The use of accessory red and purple, characteristic of Group 
A, has disappeared. The shape of the kylix has changed from the high-footed form 
with slightly offset lip to the one with shallower bowl, lower foot, and more continuous 
curve, used by the early red-figured painters.” The lekythos shapes (Pl. II, bottom— 
except for left-hand example—and PI. III, center) have their counterparts in Rhitsona 
Boeotian-kylix Group B graves ™ and are clearly later than those of Rhitsona Group 


2B SA XIV, 1907-1908, p. 267, tis. 13; Sixth and Fifth, p. 26, Group TLL.C. 

8° Aryballoi, pp. 35-36 on flat-bottomed aryballoi (cf. no. 50.253), pp. 22 and 44 for round- 
bottomed aryballoi (Ure’s Group c). Sixth and Fifth, pp. 23 ff. for small skyphoi. Payne, Necro- 
corinthia, pp. 320, 321, and 331 for the aryballoi, p. 310 for the skyphos with offset rim, of which 
ours seems to be a later example, and p. 334 for the small skyphoi. (The latter form the only class 
in Halae Group A which survives into later groups.) <Aryballoi, p. 23 for comments on Payne’s 
chronology. 

81 Ure, ’Apx. ’Ed., 1915, pp. 117 ff., Types B and C; the latter type runs into Rhitsona Group B. 

42 For the catalogue of the graves, cf. B.S.A., XIV, 1907-1908, pp..250 ff. For their chronology, 
ibid., pp. 305 ff. 

88 Ure, “Apy. “Ed., 1915, pp. 124 ff., Type E, found in Rhitsona Group B (Rhitsona Group B 
begins ca. 530) ; compare especially fig. 19 on p. 126 with the kylix in the center of our PI. III, top. 
The Type C kylix continues into both Rhitsona and Halae Groups B—cf. ibid., p. 120 and our 
Pi; IU, toprand note 31. 

$2) S 4. XLV, 1907-1908, pl. X1; Sixth and Fifth, pls. XIV es JS) XX 1200) pls: 
XXIII-XXIV; see Sixth, pp. 39 and 42 ff., lekythoi of Classes D ff. which come from Rhitsona 
Group B graves. 

For some Rhodian grave groups of this period containing lekythoi similar in shape to those 
illustrated from Halae, see Clara Rhodos, IV, figs. 122, 177, 234, 256, 287, 323, 429. Also, Fouilles 
de Delphes, V, pp. 161-162, figs. 672-674. In several of these instances Group B terracotta types 
accompany the lekythoi. 

Closest to the lekythos in the background of our PI. III, center (the earliest of the Halae Group B 
lekythoi illustrated), is Miss Haspels’ Attic Black-Figured Lekythou, pl. 15, 4 and p. 47 by the 
Achelods Painter, early in the period of the Leagros Group. The latest of the figured lekythoi is 
second from the left on our Pl. II, bottom, and is to be dated around 490 3B.c.—compare Haspels’ 
pls. 31, 4, and 33, 1 by the Marathon and Sappho Painters respectively. The palmette lekythos to 
the right of Pl. II, bottom, belongs ca. 480—cf. Haspels’ pls. 41-42 by the Haimon and Theseus 
Painters and the Pholos Group; pls. 53-54 by the Beldam Painter are too late. 
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A.* The lekythoi of Grave 15 (PI. III, top) are a type found in the Soros at Mara- 
thon,’* and the profiles of the skyphoi of Pl. IIT, top and bottom, are parelleled both in 
Rhitsona Grave 26 of Group B and in the Soros.*” The deep-bodied kantharos with 
small strap handles in Grave 15 harks back to Group A, though it has points in common 
with Rhitsona Group B.** The high-stemmed example, on the other hand, looks for- 
ward to later developments.” The olpe of PI. IIT, center, has late sixth-century counter- 
parts.*’ There are in Halae Group B none of the Corinthian aryballoi which linger into 
Rhitsona B, probably because Halae lay outside the direct trade route with Corinth 
which supplied them. The little skyphoi do continue, but they are worthless for done. 
According to the pottery, the range of Group B is from about 525 to 480 B. rer? 

Of Group B graves containing terracottas, twelve are undisturbed.*” Three 
others, robbed in modern times or disturbed in antiquity, have contents so consistent 
with those of the undisturbed graves that they have been placed with them.” The 
graves form a homogeneous whole and do not fall into earlier and later subdivisions, 
although the small shepherd, Type V-a-1, p. 381, Pl. XXI, seems among the more ad- 
vanced terracottas of the group and may indicate that Grave 195 is slightly later than 
the rest. 

The form of the seated female figure, whose protracted and monotonous career 
is terminated by the secularized Tanagra figures, is already well established in Group 
B.** Since it was apparently religious conservatism which restricted the development 


of the type, these figures undoubtedly represent goddesses, priestesses, or the heroized 


dead; some of them wear the polos, but none has identifying attributes.” The hieratic 


Compare with Sixth and Fifth, pl. XIII, from Graves 49-51 and 110. Similar lekythoi 
appear in Rhodian graves with other vases associated with Rhitsona Group A—cf. C. lara Rhodos, 
IV, figs. 48, 56, 61. 


BSG as, Athens, Poscebrel Liebe lee. wong Cots Sixth and Fifth, p. 54, Class 02, Clara ~ eg 


Rhodos, IV, ae hOWeloos 370. 
The same decorative pattern occurs ort Ure’s Type C kylikes; Ure, *Apy. E¢., 1915, Del20; 
figs. 10 and 11; see note 33. Clara Rhodos, III, fig. 233; IV, figs. 45, 234; VIII, figs. 81, 83, 1235 
87 Black Glace Pile ZO Seay sa Athens, fase. POM NBS Bn caylee Reyne 
eessitin, pl. wl, 133. OW i2i23: 80.108: Black Glaze, pl To l2 535324 5. 
Be Black Glaze, p. 36 and pl. IX, 76.8; Sixth-and Fifth, P. 36, Class As oy 


*° Clara Rhodos, II, fig. 233, is a close parallel both in shape and in accessory decoration. f 
See also loc. cit., IV, figs. Oi 319, 429; also, figs. 234, 256, 287, and 323 which occur with lekythoi 


similar in shape to those of our Group Ee 

A detailed discussion of the vase SEU ee as a “whole > has been 1 

pease ae and must, of course, await her publicatio logy 1 
whi r dating es RENE Grou 
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position imposed from the beginning is maintained throughout the series and only 
slight changes in features and clothing indicate the progress of time. The types of 
the seated figure found in Group B rarely occur outside this group, though some ex: 
atnples survive in later context (as in “Afpy. AeAr., II], 1917, p. 217, fig. 155, 6) or 
turn up in the earth outside later graves; this segregation is particularly helpful in 
dating such compact, block-like figures which depended more on perishable paint than 
modelling for stylistic details. Where discernible, veils and Ionic chitons are the cos- 
tumes worn, arranged in conventionalized, slightly indicated folds. The stephane 1s 
the more frequent headdress. 

All but one of the standing female figures in Group B represent a woman in 
frontal position on a low plinth, holding a bird, flower or other object (not clearly 
represented) to her breast with one hand while the other hangs at the side or holds 
the drapery. The exception is Type II-b-1 on p. 379, Pl. X, the earliest figure in motion 
found at Halae. The pose is the familiar one of archaic Greek art, but where the 
sculptured figure often extends the attribute, the terracotta one, because of technical 
limitations, hugs it to her breast. Again, the identity of the figures is uncertain. There 
is a suggested thread of divinity running through the pre-Tanagraic series of stand- 
ing female figures and, largely through the attributes which the seated figures lack, 
a fairly credible case might be made for Aphrodite. Her associations with life, death, 
and the lower world would make her images suitable grave offerings.” ‘The terra- 
cotta apples, doves, pigs, and tortoises, although probably symbolic in themselves, can 
be related to her. The polos which these figurines often wear would be appropriate 
for an oriental deity such as Aphrodite was in origin. 

The standing figures are as hieratic in Group B as the seated ones, although later 
examples make a successful break with tradition in the direction of greater freedom 
and variety. The first types are as much a part of archaic repertory as the seated 
figures and their occurrence is almost as sharply confined to Group B graves. Stylisti- 
cally they all belong before the severe red-figured style and most are in the spirit of 
the early red-figured vase painters who were still under Ionic influence. 

The problem of identity comes up again with the female masks which, as their 
find spots at various sites indicate, were used for both funerary and non-funerary 
purposes. In the early examples, attributes are usually not given and identification 
depends upon the contexts in which the masks were found. Those from the acropolis 
of Halae came from a sanctuary of Athena; a set of unpublished masks similar to 
Type IV-a-5 on p. 380 were found at the shrine of Hera at Delos, each inscribed with 


genre representations (compare “Apx. AcAr., III, 1917, p. 214). See Miiller’s pp. 78 and 79 on terra- 
cottas. Jahrbuch, XXVIII, 1913, pp. 321, 334-335, figs. 4 and 10; Rodenwaldt regards the polot 


in these Thespian grave reliefs as local features. 
46 See Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, II, Chapters XXI and XXII on Aphrodite and 


especially pp. 649 ff. 
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a dedication to the goddess; a mask recalling the later Type TV-a-20 on p. 404 was found 
among offerings to Aphrodite in Arcadia.” The early masks, which apparently could 
be used for whatever goddess desired, included, at most, the head and but part of the 
breast. It was evidently the desire to indicate the deity more specifically that led, in 
the late fifth century, to the extention of the mask to include the arms which held the 
pertinent attributes. Thus, some of the later masks from the Halae necropolis held 
fruits (Type IV-a-17 on p. 397, Pl. XVIII) or possibly eggs (Type TV 2213 onpaou/s 
Pl. XVI) and probably represent Demeter or were dedicated to her. 

From the artistic point of view, the early masks are perhaps the finest of the 
archaic terracotta types and, because of their size, are moulded more in the spirit of 
sculpture. Some of the Group B examples recall the Acropolis maidens of the late 
sixth and early fifth century. Early masks indicate details plastically, where the later 
ones rely on paint, and the outline either follows closely the contour of head and 
shoulders or has straight sides and rounded top. All have archaic faces with high- 
set ears, high cheek bones, and almond-shaped or protruding eyes; all wear veils and 
stephanai, and the majority have earrings and carefully waved hair. The stylistic 
unity of the Group B masks is consistent with the fact that their appearance is limited 
to B graves or to unclassified graves which may be contemporary. 

Figures of youths are not common until later times; III-a-1 (p. 380) belongs to 
this group and III-f-1 (p. 412), though from an unclassified grave, is contemporary 
in style; both are the only examples of their particular types. The little shepherd and 
the siren (p. 381), likewise clearly archaic, are also the only ones from the necropolis. 
Animals appear throughout the series, but they are most numerous in Group B. Birds 
and pigs, as comparison with other sites show, are especially popular in late archaic 
times. All the rattles and, with one exception, all the fruits are associated with Group 
B or with unclassified graves. These, too, are common funeral furniture of the period. 
The rattles may be toys, but because they were found in both adults’ and childrens’ 
graves at Halae and Rhitsona, they probably have an apotropaic or magical purpose. 


I. SEATED FEMALE FIGURE elbow in front, thin-band on chiton above feet, 


two thin parallel bands half-way between knees 
and feet. Se 


x 


The earliest of the seated types and one of 
the few figurines which may have come from 


a. WutH POLos. 


1. Height, 0.142m. (illustrated), 0.139 m. 
Graves 120: (two); 195. (Pl. VI.) 


In armless chair with high ornamental back ; 
chiton, high polos, veil, shoes; hair falling in 
four strands over breasts. White with follow- 
ing details in red: back and front of chair, feet, 
necklace, earrings, dotted cross ornament at 


outside the region of Locris and Boeotia. Cf. 
British Museum, B170-175, from Rhodes, which 
are called chiNonic goddesses. The high, cylin- 
drical headdress is particularly popular in 
Rhodian terracottas. 


47H. "Apy., 1903, pp. 169-172, fig. 5, no. 6; excavations at Mt. Kotilos near Bassae. 
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b. Wirx VEIL. 
1. Height, 0.079 m. Graves 113: 269*. 

Slight surface modelling; no plastic indica- 
tion of headdress, eyes or costume, but probably 
wearing veil. 

Cie desperia, 1X, 1940, p. 473, fig, 171. 
¢. WITH STEPHANE AND VEIL. 

Height, 0142 m Grave 128*. (PL VL) 

High-backed, armless chair ; moderately high 
stephane, veil, close-fitting chiton. Front of 


stephane, back and front of chair, broad band 
at neck of chiton, red. 


2 Heieht, 0.131 m. “Grave 198. 


Armless chair, no indication of back; veil 
to knees, tight chiton; hair in roll over fore- 
head; low stephane; hands and arms not in- 
dicated. In general, like I-b-1. 


3. eeteight, O11) m. and 0.119 Im. Graves 207 ; 
208. Head and shoulders, possibly of same 
type, irom. Grave 269%, (Pi. V1.) 

Arinless, low-backed chair; veil falling over 
low stephane to feet in two points; modelling 
more detailed than in most figures of this type. 

Red chiton. 

Danish National Museum, no. 159. Lindos, 

Peolel00mnon 2191-2: 


4. Height, 0.115m. Missing; back, part of 
front, left upper arm, lower left side. 
Grave 128*. 

Veil falling to knees, plastically indicated ; 
stephane small, curved. Following red details 
on white: lips, thin band at base of stephane, 
necklace, shoes, three dots down front of chiton, 
back of chair. 


So Heisht,0129 im. Graves 128", 269"; out- 
side Grave 121; between Graves 136 and 
137. Head from Grave 269* which may 
belong to this type. (Pl. VI.) 

High stephane, simple veil falling to feet, 
chiton without folds; back of chair not in- 
dicated. Chiton red. 

Clara Rhodos, VIII, fig. 182 on p. 191 
(see also fig. 179) similar. Danish National 
Museum, no. 180. 


6. Height, 0.074m. Graves 128*, 203 (two), 
269*. Outside Grave 53. 


Stephane very low; slight plastic indication 
of hands. Chiton, outline of chair, red. 


d. Hyproproros. 


iemitereht a OnLOse tie: OnLOoe mms 
(three). (Pl. XV.) 

Low armchair, back not indicated; high 
headdress as on I-a-1 surmounted by hydria; 
almost no surface modelling. Band of red down 
front of chiton. 


Grave 203 


il. STANDING FEMALE FIGURE 
Bee MN iaist SOMOS, 
1 Height, 0.237 0/29 ma GraveZ03. (foun). 


Fragments from Graves 71, 208; outside 
Graves 51 (two) ,53,88*. Fragments possi- 
bly of this type from Grave 221* (two) ; 
outside Graves 88*, 110*. (PI. VII.) 
Feet close together ; left arm hanging at side, 
right hand holding uncertain object to breast; 
chiton with kolpos; himation falling in broad 
folds from shoulders; polos of medium height ; 
hair long. Surface treatment very flat. White; 
red lips, drapery; series of red dots forming 
necklace, polos red or decorated with red band; 
eyes outlined in black; black (?) on hair. 
See Clara Rhodos, VIII, fig. 154, p. 166, for 
slightly earlier version. 


b. Wits STEPHANE AND VEIL. 


1. Height; 0.134m. Grave 108 (two). (PI. X.) 


Facing front, both feet turned to left and 
knees bent as if in rapid motion; Ionic chiton 
tight-fitting except for folds held in left hand 
over left leg and loose end below right elbow ; 
right hand holds uncertain object below right 
breast; veil falls back of head from beneath 
rather high stephane; hair parted and waved. 
Traces of white; red on object in hand. 

See Typen, I, p. 57, 5, from Halae; p. 57, 4, 
is a variant from Corinth. The combination of 
a figure holding an offering or attribute and 
hastening away is difficult to explain. If it 
represents the departed making her way to 
Hades and the shores of the Acheron, it is, ap- 
parently, unique among terracottas. It must 
always be remembered, however, that such 
variants may be inspired by the whim or ex- 
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perimental phantasy of the koroplast without 
foundation either in religion or mythology. 


2. Height, 0.138m. Grave 128*. (Pl. X.) 

Left leg slightly advanced; bird held to 
breast with right hand; veil falling to shoulders 
over stephane; hair parted in middle, two 
strands falling over breast; chiton thin and 
clinging, cut round at neck; himation to feet. 
White ; necklace, neckline of chiton, right sleeve, 
and bird, red. 


3. Height, 0.159m. Grave 208 (two). (PI. X.) 
Left foot slightly advanced; low stephane, 


veil; folds of himation visible beside right knee 


and in left hand; right hand holds bird to breast ; 
sleeve of chiton indicated below right elbow; 
hem of chiton low. Stephane, lips, outline of 
chiton at neck, all of himation, red; flesh white. 


4. Height, 0.167 m. 
Graves 95: 

Left leg slightly advanced; tight-fitting 
chiton; himation falling diagonally from left 
shoulder and passing below right breast; left 
arm by side, hand grasping end of drapery; 
right hand holds flower (?) to right breast; 
hair brought back in tight roll from forehead; 
high stephane, veil falling to shoulders. Traces 
of white slip. 


Feet and base missing. 


ce. MiscELLANEouS (see comment on II-c-15, 
p. 408, from outside grave 128). 


1. Height, with piece of base missing, 0.166 m. 
Grave 269* (two) and between Graves 
269* and 270*. 

Left foot advanced ; left hand at side eee 
corner of garment; right holds uncertain object 
to breast ; veil, tight-fitting chiton, himation fall- 
ing in diagonal folds from right shoulder and 
below left breast. White; red on top of veil 
and back of head. 


I. “YOUTHS ae also Lbs, p. 403; IL-c-1, 
380 IILf-1, ps 412) 


<a:3 Wirt Gt 


holding flat object, possibly bowl; left hand 
grasping corner of drapery. Flesh pink; eye 
white. 


IV. MASKS 
a. FEMALE. 


1. Height, 0.084 m. Upper part preserved to 
bridge of nose, veil on right to level of 
chin. Grave 270*. 

Offset stephane, ridge at base; hair parted 
and waved; head sunk on breast. 


2. Height, 0.08m. Grave 25 (three); 272*. 
(Pl. III, bottom. ) 

Low stephane; hair in single row of rippling 
waves; neck of chiton rounded and set off by 
groove; ears large, small round earrings; eyes 
almond-shaped plastic blobs; archaic smile; 
breasts not indicated ; bottom of mask roueied! 
White. 

Aryballoi, p. 70, 46. 159; cf. J.A.S., XXIX, 
1909, p. 327 and fig. 12. Clara Rhodos, IV, fig. 
141. Butler, Sardis, I, fig. 124. Danish National 
Museum, no. 162. 


3. Height,-0.10 m, -Graves 195, 208. Partvot 
mask which may belong to this type from 
between Graves 136 and 137; traces of 
white slip; pink on earring. 

Low, sharply offset round stephane; hair 
parted in middle and worn in large knobs on 
either side of forehead; round earrings; edge 


of veil and of Chiton plastically indicated ; 


breasts indicated ; surface modelling very slight. _ ia 


4. Height, 0.125m. Grave 120. Portion of 
this type or of IV-a-5 from Grave 271. 
(PleXV1) 

Mass of hair falling at ether side bi face 
from low round, offset stephane ; hair arranged 
on either side of center part in three spiral 
curls, braided knobs over ears; face carefully 
modelled ; 
dicated; eyes protruding; nose la 
earrings; breasts not lee ce m 


at bottom. — 


eyes and eyebrows plasti in- 
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distinct, face rounded, cheek bones less high. 
Traces of red on lips. . 

For example from acropolis, Hesperia, IX, 
1940, p. 462, no. 2. Aryballot, p. 70: 15. 1 (pl. 
BOVIS 6262241 (BsSA), XEVS 1907-1908, 
DiI s 57309271 131 16. Clare Rhodos, 
P\VeieuosS. 


6. Height, 0.098m. No complete example. 
Graves 108, 269* (seven), 272; between 
Graves 136 and 137. Fragment of this 
type (?) from Grave 269*. Piece of same 
type, but with differently shaped earring 
irom.) Graver zo0a, “(Ply XVI, much 
restored. ) 

Veil plastically set off from neck; edge 
of chiton on breast marked by double fold; 
stephane, worn over veil, set forward at slight 
angle; round earring; hair parted, worn in 
scallops over forehead and wound in knobs of 
crinkled strands at side of head. Red on lips 
and earrings. 

Cf. Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 464, no. 4. 

7. Height, 0.128 m. Grave 203 (two). 

Veil over low, upright stephane, falls in 
straight line over shoulders; eyes protruding; 
round earring; hair not modelled; breasts not 
indicated. 

Cf. Aryballot, pl. XVIII, 18. 265, and p. 70. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS FIGURES 
a. SHEPHERD. 


1 Height, 0.117 1m, Grave 195. (PL XX.) 

Small bearded figure; left leg slightly ad- 
vanced; pilos, scant knee-length cloak held 
together at throat with right hand ; hair scarcely 
indicated, may be long; ram (?) apparently 
held by forepaw in left arm. Completely 
covered with red. 

One is reminded of the charming bronze 
folk types of Arcadia. See Lamb, Greek and 
Roman Bronzes, pl. XXIX, b. Not usual way 
of holding animal: Typen, I, p. 99, 4; p. 180; 
British Museum, A 146, pl. II. See Frazer’s 
Pausanias, V, pp. 87 ff. 


b. SIREN. 
1. Height, 0.085m. Many fragments; face 
mutilated. Grave 198. 


Body in profile, head full-face ; feet stumpy ; 
wings tightly folded; neck set off plastically 


from body; stephane; veil falling at side of 
neck. Back and wings white; base of neck and 
belly red; two red stripes on tail. 

For example from acropolis, see Hesperia, 
IX, 1940, p. 475, fig: 186, 1. Typen, p. 227, 4b, 
from Halae. Clara Rhodos, IV, fig. 320; also, 
notso close, Hi fewl17, 


VI. ANIMALS 
a. Brrps. 


1. Height of example without legs and part of 
lower body, 0.128m.; length, 0.157 m. 
Graves 264*, 209a. 

Large rooster ; modelling fair but summary ; 
angle of tail and carriage of head suggest walk- 
ing. White; yellow tail feathers; broad red 
band on either side of body between tail and 
wattles, under beak and neck. 


2. Height, 01059. Length, 0.073 my Graves 
108 and 195. 

Bird, geometrized; neck long and upright; 
legs short; wings spread; no indication of 
details. 

Height, without head, 0.036 m.; length, 

0.046 m. Above Grave 269a. 

Same, but proportion of wings to body 
smaller and wings not set quite so much at 
right angles to body. Traces of thin white. 


3.) (a) 0 06limmehign and: O. 105 mi slons ab ) 
0.049 m. high and 0.085 m. long. Graves 
17, 74, 79, 128* ; outside Grave 262 (two) 
(Pipi le center): 

Dove; supported by two short legs and 
belly ; wings tightly folded to oval-shaped body ; 
tail indicated by slight downward angle; head 
small; beak pointed and slightly curved; no 
surface modelling. White; red feet, beak, tail 
fan; traces of red bands across back. 

Common type of archaic dove, cf. Aryballoi, 
p. 71 and pl.. XVII,- 18. 260; Foulles de 
Delphes, V, p. 162, dated in the last part of the 
sixth century; Clara Rhodos, III, fig. 117; IV, 
figs. 89711051595, 204; 319 370 VI ice boa 
Olynthus, IV, pl. 35, nos. 346-8. ; 


4. (a) Height, 0.058 m. (b) Height, 0.072 m. ; 
length, 0.099m. Graves 48, 157, 207; 
outside Grave 244; between Graves 136 
and 137. 


Bird with folded wings, very short legs, 
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short, pointed beak, erect head, broad ridge 
down middle of back, and slightly spreading 
tail fan. White; red beak, eyes, stripe at base 
of taii and across middle of body. 


b. QuaAvRUPEDS. 


1. Height, 0.053 m. 
208. 


Goat; geometric style, pinched head. Ears 
and nose red. 


2. Height, 0.069 m. 
208. 


Horse, geometric style; tail at right angles 
to body. Rider with pointed features and high 
cap sitting on neck of horse; legs bent at knees 
and drawn up. Body of horse and cap of rider 
white ; rest of rider red, legs painted onto horse ; 
reins, bit of mane and line of base of tail red. 

Aryballoi, p. XVII, 112.77 and Clara 
Rhodos, IV, fig. 329, fairly similar. 


3. Examples incomplete. Grave 269a (two). 


Recumbent lion, head turned full-face, rest- 
ing on paws; fine, realistic work. Mane and 
whole of back red. 


4. Height, 0.065 m.-0.068 m. Length, 0.101 m.- 
0.104 im. Grave 108 (four). 

Pig; razor: back; protruding ears; pointed 
snout. White. 

Common and wide-spread type. Clara 
Rhodos, IV, figs. 108, 110, 319; Aryballoi, pl. 
XVII, 36.21; Fouilles de Delphes, V, p. 162, 
nos. 283-4, fig. 676, from late sixth-century 
tomb; Arch. nae XVID AGI2, pr sod, te 41 
from ‘Olbia | uae Payee ye £07 ae a 

Height, 0.037 m.-0.057 m. Length, 0.073 m.- 
0.096 m. Graves 189, 196; outside Grave 269a. 


Length, 0.07 m. Grave 


Length, 0.098 m. Grave 


Same type, but snout blunter and more 


upturned. 
- Olynthus, IV, pl. 35, no. 351. 


ao: ae 0.052 m. Leth, 0.086 m. ‘Grave 


Graves 272* and 274* (three), between 
136 and 137. 


Apples. One has traces of white slip, two 
of grayish, one of grayish white; one with red 
and grayish color. 

Aryballoi, pl. XVII, 18. 264 (B.S.A., XIV, 
1907-1908, p. 295). Olynthus, IV, pl. 34, nos. 
343-344. 


2. Graves 17, 128* (two), 269%; 271* | (two) 
(Pl. II, center, pile of fragments. ) 
Fruit of uncertain type. One piece from 
Grave 271* may be pomegranate. 
Clara Rhodos, IV, fig. 110; Sixth and Fifth, 
p. 90, from Grave 112. 


b. RATTLEs. =a 


1. Height, 0.125 m., 0.135 m, Graves 1204122" 

(four), 198, 270*, 274* (two) ; between 

Graves 269* and 272*, 272* and 274* 
(four). 

Pear-shaped, long handle pierced at top for 
string. One contains small pebble or bead. 
Alternating red and black petals radiating from 
bottom, on white ground. 

BuS.A., XIV, 1907-1908. pie el Gaara ape 
280, from Rhitsona, Grave 31; Arvyballoi, p. 72, 
from graves 15 and 133. Clara Rhodos, IV, 
figs. 137 and 290. Arch. Anzg., XVII, 1912, p. 
354, fig. 41, grave from Olbia. For earlier 
examples than Halae, see Harrison, Themus, 

pp. 77 ff., fig. 10; Skias, “E¢. “APX 1898, pp. 
Une 29 cass. graves. ay 


2. Height, 0.07 m. Graves 123*, 198. Possible 
example from Grave 128*. 


Egg-shaped, handless. Probably wooden 
handle attached. Alternating black and red 
petals at either end on white ground. 


~ 


cA ee Xt ERO p. pee fig. Abs in 
from O Olbia. aks Z 


> 
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CHS TOOL. nal crosshatching on seat ; legs end in red knobs 
on top. 
1. Height, 0.025 m. Outside Grave 269a. Clovam Od OS.) Van tiea) Sou Deen A iezier, 


Weissgrundige attische Lekythen, pl. 25 and 
text; Riezler believes the stool shown on the 
strands, crossing diagonally. White; red diago- lekythos to be a simple grave giit. 


Low, four-legged stool with top woven in 


GROUP C (480-450 B.c.) 


Only six graves belong to this group and, consequently, but few terracottas.” 
The almost complete absence of Attic red-figured ware at Halae, as at many other 
non-Attic sites, makes it difficult to establish an accurate chronology from ceramic 
evidence.” The careless black-figured lekythoi, so common in Group B, have entirely 
disappeared.” The flat, black-figured kylix with small upright rim, decorated with 
poorly executed palmettes or ivy-leaf design and, occasionally, with the figure of a 
satyr in the central medallion, becomes one of the most characteristic shapes.”’ The 
skyphos is common both in the rather heavy, deep-bowled type with convex outline * 
and the squat type with up-curving handles. The development of the skyphos is toward 
ereater lightness in shape and material; the handles grow larger and stand out at 
right angles to the body and the lower wall of the first type becomes concave. Only 
the heavier, early forms are present in Group C and antedate the types found in the 
Polyandrion of Thespiae (424 s.c.). There is one example of stamped ware which 
becomes increasingly popular after the middle of the century.” Considering the vase 
types and the compactness of the group, the range of Group C appears to be ca. 480- 


450 B.c. 
Most of the Group C terracottas are female masks. At this period the straight- 


48 Undisturbed: 14 (Pl. V, top), 97, 189. Disturbed: 10. The contents of 223 and 224 were 
scattered between the two graves. 

“9 Ror the few pieces of Attic red-figure from the acropolis see Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 456 
and p. 483. Cf. Black Glaze, pp. 37-38. 

°° This agrees with Rhitsona—see Sixth and Fifth, p. 39. The figured style in Attica died out 
with the Beldam Painter, Haspels, of. cit., p. 190, a bit later. White ground lekythoi do continue. 
The shape of the example on the left of Pl. IT, bottom, is comparable to ibid., pls. 50, 53, 54 by the 
Beldam Painter, the second quarter of the fifth century. 

5t Black Glaze, p. 24, notes that pl. XI, 57.4, which is stylistically later than the Halae kylix, 
is similar to the type found in the Polyandrion at Thespiae (424 B.c.). See Sixth and Fifth, pls. 
XXIV and XXV for other examples belonging in the second half of the fifth century. Black Glaze, 
pl. X, 52. 14 and 16 (first half of the fifth century) are closer to the Halae kylix in the sturdier, 
less elaborate handle, though the palmette pattern is much more carelessly executed. 

52 Compare the skyphoi of PI. V, top, with Black Glaze, pl. X, 52.5 and 6 from Rhitsona Grave 
52 (first half of the fifth century). 

°8 Talcott, Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 481. Black Glaze, pp. 33 ff. 
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sided form of Group B is gone and an outline with sloping sides takes its place. The 
masks are often longer and include the breasts; the faces, longer and narrower, lose 
the bright, archaic look and the features take on the heavy, rather sombre expression 
of the transitional period. The surfaces are treated in broad, simple masses in keeping 
with contemporary artistic tendencies. The one example of the standing female figure 
comes from outside its grave and possibly does not belong with this group; others 
of the type occur later. A pig completes the limited repertory. 


ll. STANDING FEMALE FIGURE 
a. Wir Pocos. 


2. Height, 0.337 m. Grave 115*, 231*; outside 
Grave 11, 51 (two), 87 (two), 97, 129%, 
236*; above Grave 231* (five). Parts 
probably from same type, from Grave 9*, 
231*, 268*; outside Grave 87 (four), 
53*- above Grave 104*. One from out- 
side Grave 53 may belong to this or to 
Li-2-3.an Group Da (PIV Iie) 

Weight on left leg, right advanced; both 
arms hanging at side, right hand grasping end 
of peplos; peplos with overfold falling to waist ; 
neck long; hair drawn back from forehead in 
loose strands and surmounted by high polos. 
Traces of white slip. Band of red about middle 
and top of base. (Example from Grave 104* 
has red overfold with broad light blue border. ) 

See Aryballoi, p. xx, 138.8, and p. 73 (440- 
430 s.c.) ; similar example from Polyandrion of 
Thespiae; Olynthus, VII, pl. 19, no. 158 with 
stephane; ’Apx. AeAr., IIT, 1917, p. 213, nos. 13- 
14 (cf. also nos. 9-12) from Grave 5 (see infra, 
~ note 66, p. 391) with the more elaborate head- 
dress of Halae Groups E and F. Danish Na- 
tional Museum, no. 286, with more elaborate 
headdress, and no. 336; Der strenge Stil, p. YD 
and figs. 46, 47; Typen, I, p. 65, 1. The one 
example in Group C comes from outside its 


may not belong here. 
| IV. MASKS) 


- grave and, as the style is that of later types, it~ 


Veil, over low round stephane, falls on 
either side of head; hair parted and arranged in 
three parallel waves; face long and oval; eyes 
almond-shaped and protruding; mouth heavy 
and drooping ; breasts slightly indicated. White ; 
lips red; chiton yellow, usually decorated with 
three vertical red stripes; black, red, or pink 
bands along edges of veil. 

Typen, I, p. 243, 8b, from Halae. 


9. Height, 0.198m. Outside Grave 10*; be- 
tween Graves 223* and 224*. (Pl. XVI.) 


Veil over low, round stephane; hair puffed 
out and arranged in radiating strands; eyes 
almond-shaped and protruding; lips heavy; 
breasts slightly indicated. Traces of white. 


10. Height, 0.072 m., 0.085 m. Graves 14, 272* 
(Pls. V, top left, and XVI.) = 


Low, upright stephane under veil; hair 
parted and waved; features small and modelling 
insignificant. White; lips, band on stephane and 
inner edge of veil red; eyes outlined in black; 
necklace of at least two pink strands. 

Cf. Danish National Museum, no. 120, 
somewhat earlier in style, and no. 160. 

11) .Height,,0:15.m.° Grave 1479 (PI Neaiop 
right. ) ‘eee 

Stephane low and sharply offset; 
slightly protruding; nose in 
on breast; veil f, rer st : 


a 
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GROUP D (450-420 b.c.) 


Group D extends from ca. 450 to ca. 420 and its end is determined more by the 
innovations of Group E than by the internal evidence of D itself. It shows only a 
slight stylistic development beyond C and is not marked by such sharp changes of 
terracotta and vase forms as occurred between B and C. The skyphoi approach the 
forms found in the Polyandrion of Thespiae. The foot of the high-stemmed kantharos 
becomes higher and decoration of vines and laurel leaves is added to the rim in red 
and white paint.*” Footless kantharoi are characteristic of both Groups C and D.” 
Stamped ware occurs frequently in this group and is carefully decorated with ovolo 
pattern, palmettes and rosettes. The sketchy black-figured kylikes continue and white 
ground lekythoi with vegetable ornament, which were made throughout Groups B 
and C, still appear, but with stiff and stylized decoration. The unglazed jug, most 
common form of grave equipment, begins to have a sharper shoulder line and more 
tapering body; in Groups B and C the profile remained almost spherical. The small, 
squat lekythos, plentiful in Group E, appears once. 

Though they have not shifted position since their floruit in Group B, the seated 
female figures show some stylistic change, slight because so often barely indicated and 
therefore better expressed in the standing figures. There is no overlapping of the 
seated types of Groups B and D. This sharp division from the earlier group is almost 
as true of the standing female (see comment on I]-a-2, p. 384) in which the advance 
in style, emphasized by the interval of Group C, is very pronounced. The old frontal 
pose is kept in the standing terracottas, but the archaic one-hand-to-the-breast attitude 
is disappearing. The height of the base increases. The principle of shifted weight 
is coming into use, though the tendency is still to advance a straight leg, and is given 
in the same hesitant manner as in the Olympia sculptures. The costume of both seated 
and standing figures is often the sleeveless Doric peplos which, if the closed form, has 
fewer folds and lends itself particularly well to a simpler, broader treatment of the 
drapery. But the sleeved Ionic dress of Group B is not yet outmoded. The severe, 
oval face resembles that of the Group C type of mask. The large headdress of Group 
E is forecast by IJ-A-4 on p. 388. Poulsen’s first and second types of the severe style 


54 Undisturbed: 11, 16° (Pl. 1V; A.J.A., XIX, 1915, p. 427), 55, 71, 74157, 18861932196, 200; 
210. Disturbed: 273. Grave 16, judging by its terracottas, is probably the earliest of the group; 
55, 74, 157, and 193 are to be placed toward the end of the group; the terracottas of 55, 157, and 
193 show a reaction to the severity of Group C and much of Group D; the lateness of Grave 74 
is attested by a small, squat lekythos of the type commonly found in Group E. 

55 Compare the kantharoi of Grave 16 on PI. IV with Sixth and Fifth, pl. X, 123, 2 and 7 (p. 81 
notes that Rhitsona Grave 123 and the Thespian Polyandrion have similar contents) ; Class B which 
came in fashion about 440, ibid., p. 36. 

86 Sixth and Fifth, pl. X, 139.36; compare with earlier example in Black Glaze, pl. VIII, 
18. 235; cf. ibid., p. 12. See Sixth and Fifth, p. 36, on Class B kantharoi which are similar in profile. 
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are equivalent to the standing figures of Group D, though the second also overlaps 
our Group E; he points out that the Boeotian terracottas at this time are derived from 
the Attic and are several years later than their prototypes.” Simultaneous with this 
borrowed style is an independent local development which produces such types as 
II-a-6 (p. 388, PI. XT)** and which flourishes in later groups. 

The uncertainty in identifying these figures still persists ; some have no attributes 
whatever, others have accessories which cannot be specifically assigned. II-a-6, for 
example, has a peculiar type of polos, suggestive of Egyptian headdresses, which is 
occasionally seen on Boeotian terracottas and may have some local cult significance 

The first examples of the youth with cock, so popular in the Boeotian repertory, 
belong here.’ The form is established from the beginning; the stance is the same 
(with one exception where the weight is on both feet), all have the cloak over the 
shoulders and arms, and all have long hair. As the drapery is often too blurred to 
show the change in treatment, the headdress offers the one conspicuous variation. In 
this group there is a braid knotted over the forehead or a polos; later there is an 
elaborate and large coiffure which is the counterpart of the headdresses on con- 
temporary standing females. There is some perceptible change in the modelling, for 
the early examples show a greater firmness, articulation, and clarity of detail; the 
clavicle and breast muscles, the folds of drapery and the facial features are more 
carefully indicated; the face is a longer oval than in later figures. The cock may be 
the fighting bird of the young athlete or the offering to an underworld deity. The 
elaborate headdresses, the long hair of the fourth century examples at a time when 
Apollo and Eros rather than athletes wore long hair, the general conventionality and 
unity of the figures,and their similarity to subjects on grave stelai suggest that these 
terracottas represent the heroized dead. 

The fleshy youth seated on the ground is not prominent in the Halae collection, 
though this and similar types occur at many sites. There is little to commend it, for 
it has neither technical nor aesthetic merit. Again, the religious rather than genre 
interpretation seems appropriate. In Cyprus he is called a “ Temple Boy ”’; in Egypt 
the seated position is used for scribes with bald or shaven heads and incorporated in 
late representations of Harpokrates.” 


57 Der strenge Stil, pp. 71-72. The Halae evidence bears out his chronology. Throughout his 
text on Boeotia, Poulsen cites examples from Halae which he saw in the Thebes museum. These 
are correlated here in the descriptive catalogues wherever possible. 

Ibid. pal: 

°° Typen, I, pp. 182-184 gives the general type; almost all the examples come from Boeotia. 
The subject was popular in the Kabeirion, cf. Ath. Mitt., XV, 1890, p. 360. Der strenge Stil, 
pp. 77-79. 

6° Kathe Bosse, Die menschliche Figur in der Rundplastik der dgyptischen Spdtzeit, pl. II, 
nos. 33, 39, of the 25th and 26th dynasties: for earlier examples, see p. 23. The close-cropped heads 
of Type III-c-1 and numerous counterparts are unusual for Greek art (particularly for such obviously 
youthful figures) and strengthen the Egyptian connection. For Harpokrates, cf. Kaufmann, 
Graeco-agyptische Koroplastik, pl. 19. See comments on III-c-1, p. 389. 


a, 
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Group D is the last important period for the female protome. Although many 
examples are continuations of the Group C style, there are also new types which now 
extend below the breasts in order to include the arms, and to place the attributes of 
Demeter or an associated underworld goddess in the hands. The limitations of the 
mask require an archaic posture, but the inclusion of the upper body adds the treat- 
ment of drapery to the criteria which indicate a later period. The dress is a peplos with 
short overtold; the position of the arms gives the sleeve-holes a kimona-like appearance 
as in some of the seated figures (cf. I-a-4 on p. 394, Pl. VI). The larger scale of these 
masks anticipates the fondness of Group E for big terracottas. Coiffures become 
larger and more elaborate. The head is slightly turned or inclined and the silhouette 
is made less rigid; by these variations life is infused into the mask without sacrificing 
the dignity which characterizes the earlier examples. 

Silenus, Pan (?), and Hermes Kriophoros (?) are the earliest identifiable full- 
length divine figures in the repertory. The Silenus types appear among the finds of 
numerous excavations, modelled with equal superficiality, and the Hermes occurs fre- 
quently in Boeotian collections.** Some animals of Group B type linger on and to these 
Group D adds a tortoise, usually common in archaic graves, and a horse. 


I. SEATED FEMALE FIGURES Hair parted; veil te back of shoulders; 


peplos with overfold. 
Cf. Aryballoi, pl. XX, 108.7 (dated 440- 
2. Height of figure, preserved to below knees, 430). 

0.097 m. Grave 71 and outside Grave 177. j 


a. WitTH Po os. 


Hands in lap; hair parted in middle and 
surmounted by high polos; veil to shoulders 
(?); chair back with ornamental ends. Traces 
of white. 


3. Height, 0.12m. Left side missing from 
below elbow. Grave 237. 

Armless chair, back not indicated; hands on 
lap; peplos with overfold, polos, and possibly 
falling veil; hair parted in rolled bands. Lips, 
hair, stephane, two thin horizontal bands on end 
of peplos, feet, sides of chair red; chiton below 
knees yellow. 

Height, 0.125 m. Grave 157. 

Same, but chair more distinctly indicated. 
Back and front of chair, veil, feet red; chiton 
below knees yellow. 


b. WirH VEIL. 


2, Height, 0.135 m: and 0:158 tm. Graves 16 
(three), 173. (PI. IV, top left, third from 
right. ) 


c. STEPHANE AND VEIL. 


7. Heights vary from 0.085 m. to 0.101 m. 
Graves 16, 74 (two), 157 (three), 200, 
249* ; outside Graves 51 and 262. (Pl. 
IV, bottom left. ) 

Armless chair ; veil to knees ; stephane, close- 
fitting chiton; hair parted in middle. White; 
chiton, stephane, lips red; hair, veil yellow; 
pink undergarment. 

8. Height, 0.093 im. Outside Graves 55, 60 
(two). 

Back of armless chair reaching shoulders ; 
high stephane, veil falling over shoulders, close- 
fitting chiton; hair in plain roll over forehead. 
Traces of vellow on figure and chair. 


Il STANDING FEMALE FIGURE 
a. WitT#H Po tos. 


LamSec Groups: 
ZaeocerGrouple. 


°1 The type is perhaps that of the statue of Onatas which Pausanias (V, 27, 8) saw at Olympia. 
See Frazer’s Pausanias’s Description of Greece, V, p. 89. . 
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3. Height, 0.357m. Grave 236*; outside 
Graves 51, 53, 55 (two) ; between Graves 
54 and 55. A head, possibly from this 
type, preserving traces of white slip, from 


outside Grave 51. Example outside Grave | 


53 may belong to II-A-2 or 3. 


Variation of Type Il-a-2. Double fold at 
neck of peplos; ridge at base of polos; right 
leg slightly less advanced and turned outward ; 
base with socle. Band of red around top and 
on ridge of polos; traces of white on face and 


body. 


4. Height, 0.30m. Best preserved example 
lacks all of right side below shoulder and 
all but small piece of base. Grave 273; 
outside Grave 79. 

Type and position correspond to II-a-2, but 
more elaborate headdress of three horizontal 
tiers over forehead with vertical braid in middle 
and two large braided knobs over ears. Traces 
of white, red on hair. 


5. Height, 0.104 m. Grave 157 (two) ; outside 
Grave 158. 

Right leg advanced; left arm falling at side, 
hand holding corner of veil; right hand brought 
up to breast; chiton and overfold, polos, veil. 
White ; horizontal red band at edge of overfold 
and on chiton across knees; yellow band at 
lower edge of chiton, 


6. Height, 0.278m. Grave 74. (Pl. XI.) 

Left leg advanced; arms hanging at sides; 
hair falling over shoulders : headdress shaped 
like polos in front but rising high in the rear 
in three points; veil falling over shoulders; 
peplos with long overfold, apparently type with 
open side. Top of base red. 

Typen, I, p. 62, 4; Musée de Madras Sn 


oo Henenee Jee eee a — 136. - 
38. $ 


VIII, 2; Sammlung Loeb, pl Zl Aivchs Ane, 
IV, 1889, p. 158;.ali are parallels. For ther” 


7. Height of example from below breast to top 
of head, 0.103 m. No example preserved 
below waist. Graves 90, 129*; outside 
Graves 11, 51, 87, 129*, 260*. 

Same as somewhat more complete Type 
Il-a-10 in Group E, but curve of breast more 
pronounced and polos open at fon Traces of 
white. 


8. Height ef example preserved down to 
slightly below left knee, 0.137 m. Outside 
Gfave 50.104" % 231s: 


As IlI-a-7, but polos has ridge at base. 
Traces of white. 


9. No complete example. Outside Grave 51 
(two), 55, 60; between Graves 54 and 55. 
Possible example of this type from out- 
side Grave 82*. 

Same as later type II-a-15, on p. 395, but 
smaller and inferior. Hair parted in middle, 
waved; neck long; right leg advanced. 


b. Witn STEPHANE AND VEIL. 


5. Head, 0.03 m. high. Grave 16 (two), 269*. . 

Left foot advanced; object (not indicated) 
held to right breast; left hand holds end of 
drapery ; hair in plain band over forehead, sur-_ 
mounted by low stephane; peplos with overfold 
falls in large symmetrical folds. . 

Stylistically related to figures from the 
Polyandrion of Thespiae. 


6. Height from head to above ae . ea : 
Graves 193, 200, 260*; between Graves 
269* and 270*. One, possibly of this type, 
‘from outside Grave 87. 

‘Small figure, left foot slightly | advanced ; 
low stephane; hair parted in middle; drapery 
seems to be ie ae at Ane pide with diago- 


————— 
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Left foot advanced; left hand falling at side 
and grasping corner of garment; right holding 
uncertain object to breast; wears simple peplos 
with overfold. Pink flesh and red feet. 


3. Heights, 0.133 m. and 0.153 m. (illustrated). 
Grave 196 (two). (Pl. XXIV.) 

Right leg advanced; himation covers left 
arm and passes from left shoulder under right 
arm in heavy, diagonal fold, leaving right breast 
and shoulder bare (chiton probably indicated in 
paint) ; left hand supports drapery from under- 
neath. In earlier types, a series of fine diagonal 
folds rather than one heavy one. Drapery white; 
flesh, hair, band on top of base, red; base yellow. 


lil. YOUTHS 
b. WitH Cock. 


1. Height of illustrated example, 0.275 m. 
Graveo 1196,-217- (our): CBI, XIV.) 
Weight on right leg; cock in crook of left 
arm; right arm hanging at side, grasping end 
of cloak which covers back and falls in folds 
over both shoulders; hair over ears to nape of 
neck, two strands tied in knot over forehead. 
Flesh red or reddish pink over white slip; 
purplish-black hair; white cloak; touch of blue 
on shoulder of cloak (pin?). 
Typen, I, p. 182, 3b, from Halae; 182, 1 and 
4 similar. Similar to type which occurs at 
Thespiae, see Black Glaze, p. 27, note 1. Danish 
National Museum, no. 291. Der strenge Stil, 
p. 77, fig. 49 and p. 78. For the possible 
Boeotian character of the headdress, cf. Kloter, 
Myron im Licht neuerer F orschungen (disserta- 
tion, Giessen, 1933), pp. 14-15, which sum- 
marizes the previous discussion by Furtwangler 
(Meisterwerke, pp. 679 ff.), Amelung (Jahr- 
buch, XLI, 1926, pp. 257 ff.), and others. 


2. Height, 0.203 m. Grave 153; outside Grave 
51, 55; between Graves 53 and 55. 

Pose of ITI-b-1; no indications of details in 
modelling; headdress uncertain, but apparently 
surmounted by polos, unusual on a male figure 
of this type. Traces of yellow on polos and of 
red over white on body. 

Furtwangler, Collection Sabouroff, pls. eu 
and 32, reliefs froma Boeotia, show the heroized 
dead wearing kalathoi or poloi. 


c. SEATED. 


ieetershti0.0/74m. Graves 16, 55,74. An 
uncertain example from Grave 128*. (PI. 
2ANS)) 

Nude youth seated on ground with left leg 
drawn up; lower right arm resting on knee; 
left hand on ground. Poor work, little indica- 
tion of details. Two preserve pink flesh; one 
pink in front, white in back. 

As an example from Grave 128 is uncertain 
and as the grave has been robbed, the type has 
been placed here rather than in Group B. 

Typen, II, p. 268, nos. 3 and 9. Olynihus, 
VII) pl. 36) nos. 283,, 2855 a variation imelV, 
pl. 42, no. 284. Variation with right hand be- 
tween legs common; cf., for example, Danish 
National Museum, no. 309; Clara Rhodos, 1V, 
figs. 162, 370. The “ Temple Boy ” is especially 
common in Cyprus; see J. L. Myres, Handbook 
of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from 
Cyprus, New York, 1914, pp. 186-188. See 
supra, note 60. 


IV. MASKS 
a. FEMALE. 


See,Group.G. 


12, Height 0.15 m. Graved6 (wo) eC EIS hy: 
center ). 

Variation of I1V-a-8, on p. 384; stephane 
more sharply set off; hair in small and rather 
regular ripples; mouth less drooping; cheeks 
less heavy ; tapering chin; eyes less bulging and 
not almond-shaped. White; touches of red and 
yellow on veil and chiton ; pink band on stephane 


13. Height, 0.124 m.-0.14 m. Graves 188, 193 
(three) 200m (three )sieZ L002 22 e 
XVI.) 

Veil falling over shoulders from low 
stephane; hair parted and worn full; eyes 
almond-shaped, large and protruding; mouth 
heavy but net drooping. White flesh on most 
examples ; reddish pink on one mask with white 
veil and chiton. 


14. Height, 0.113 m. Grave 272*, 273*. Possi- 
ble fragment from outside Grave 87. 

CPL VS) 
Veil falling over shoulders from beneath 
low, upright stephane; hair parted and waved; 


ree 
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breasts indicated; face expressionless. Flesh 
white ; hair, stephane pink; red band at bottom; 
traces of red on hair. 


15. Height, 0.133 m. Grave 55 (six). Grave 
DIAS, 

Offset stephane above veil, ridge at base; 
hair parted in full wavy masses ; through defect 
of mould, nose aquiline; eyes not indicated ; 
arms and breasts modelled; objects held to 
breast uncertain. One Some white with red 
lips. Another example has white hair, red flesh, 
yellow veil edged with red; band of red ra- 
diating obliquely towards outer edge, at bottom 
of veil; upper part of stephane red, lower white. 


16. Height, 0.355m. Graves 116*; outside 
Grave 55, 124*, 231* (two). Parts 
probably of same type from outside 
Graves 87 and 104*; Grave 272*. See 
TY-4-175, p. 397,101 ‘possible fragments 
Ofthis types (PL xX VIL) 

V-necked peplos with overfold and clearly 
indicated sleeve-holes ; small crescent ciadem in 
hair; veil forming background of mask, rising 
up behind head and falling behind arms ; globu- 
lar earrings; headdress elaborate arrangement 
of horizontal wavy tiers in front and strands 
drawn up over them at sides; flame-like knot 
of hair on top of head; arms; hands apparently 
holding objects, not plastically indicated but 
probably painted, to breasts. Hair red; stephane 
red and yellow. 

AT Ay XixXe 1915.-p. 429, he 257 ypen, 
I, 247, 3a, from Halae. Danish National Mu- 
seum, no. 283. Musée de Madrid, pl. XTX; 21. 

No example complete. One in, and one 
outside Grave 79. 

Slight variation with more of peplos given 
below over fold, veil not convex and shown in 
two folds at either side. Veil, horizontal band 


at edge of apoptygma, red; peplos below apop- 


tygma TNO: ~ necklace sie and red; earring 
blue. 


x éB. ane 


Rides e32):; 


ae a0 


d. Pan. 


Base ne legs oo 


Fragment of youth wearing chlamys and 
petasos and holding ram in crook of left arm. 
Traces of red on lips. Identification very 
doubtfui. 

Type of Clara Rhodos, IV, fig. 163; Olyn- 
thus, IV, pl. 32, no. 337; Danish National Mu- 
seum, no. 289; Arch. Ane, xen CUSs pee Lame, 
6 as Typen, i Deal / oon e See supra, note 61. 


c. SILENUS. 


1. Height, 0.07 m. Grave 157. (Pl. XX.) 


Small, squat, bald-headed figure with beard, 
drooping mustache and hoofed legs; reclining 
sidewise on rock, leaning on left elbow; right 
leg drawn up and go hand resting on knee. 
Red all over. 


2. Height, 0.089 m. Cee 157. (PL. xx 


Squatting, bearded, bald-headed figure ; 
hoofed legs (?); playing double flute. Base 
round. Traces of red over figure. 

Clara Rhodos, ITI, fig. 223. Fouilles de 
Delphes, V, p. 202, no. "649, pl Ox eee 
Tvpen, I, p. 216, 6 (most of examples cited 
from Boeotia; one from Kabeirion—subject 


common there according to Ath. Mitt., XV, 


1890, p. 359). BEN National Museum, no. 
Gls: 


3. Height, 0.08 m. Graves 11, 200. “PL. XX.) 

Squatting ithyphallic figure, hands resting 
on knees; almost no surface modelling ; proba- 
bly bearded. Traces of pink over whole figure. 


_ Typen, I, p. 216, 1 (one of examples cited — 


from Kabeirion). Olynthus, VII, pl. 38, nos. 
309-312; also cf. IV, p. 84, note 47 on no. 399. 
Clara Rhodos, IV, figs. 137, 145, 204, 370 (the 
latter closest to the Halae type). Lindos, A; 
ply lOO} now2327 aa 


1. Height, 0.08m. Grave 196. AG 2 
All but head of figure which may be Pan. 


—_- 
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6. Height, 0.053 im. Head and hindquarters 
missing. Grave 16. (PI. IV, bottom right). 


For the common type, particularly in the 
archaic period, cf. Clara Rhodos, III, fig. 117, 


Body of horse: breast-bone exaggerated ; Brey IW. figs. LBW, 159, ON. DDS. 319. Ary- 
stump legs. White with yellow back; longi- balloi, pl. XVII, 130. 122 (Rhitsona Group B). 


tudinal black stripes on belly. B.S.A.. XIV; 1907-1908; p.295, 182261 (Group 
B). Fouilles de Delphes, V, p. 162, no. 285 and 
Sheik ne 286 (fig. 677), from late sixth-century tomb. 
ortoise ; fairly realistic, especially shell of Olynthus, VII, pl. 41, nos. 246-248 ; IV pls.35 
back; head (missing) slightly protruding. no. 345. ae 


7. Height, 0.03 m. Length, 0.058 m. Grave 193. 


GROUP E (420-390 z.c.) 


Group E ™ is distinguished from Group D by the introduction of new vase types 
characteristic of the late fifth and early fourth century. Grave 79 (Pl. V, bottom) 
is the earliest of the group and a comparison of the vases found in it with those of 
the Polyandrion of Thespiae show that, although they have much in common, those 
of Grave 79 are on the whole slightly later. The Polyandrion contained three red- 
figured vases—a large bell krater and two lekythoi—of the style preceding that of 
Meidias, and therefore compatible with the known date of the Polyandrion. Grave 79 
contained a red-figured hydria of the Meidias school which, although the composition 
is less elaborate and the lines of the drapery less crowded and exquisitely fine, is closer 
to the work of the master than many of the more florid imitations. In the same grave 
were two stamped black-glaze amphoriskoi which still belong to the fifth century,” 
and several small, squat, red-figured lekythoi with polychrome decoration. Grave 87 
contained similar lekythoi and later vase types which may be dated ca. 400 B.c.; 
it also offered the first example of the lekythos covered with black-and-white net 
pattern.** Such a lekythos was also found in Grave 27 (PI. V, center), as late as if 
not later than 87, with a degenerate red-figured hydria,” glazed pyxis, and plain jug. 

Few terracottas were found inside the graves, but those outside agree with them 
stylistically ; the figurines placed in the grave trench and directly against the outer 
walls of the sarcophagi may be safely considered as contemporary with the burial. 
The terracottas are larger and more elaborate than before, the bases higher; the 
treatment is broad and simple. The types differ from those found in the Thespian 
Polyandrion and show that we have reached the end of the fifth century.” 


62 Undisturbed: 27 (PI. V, center), 79 (Pl. V, bottom; Ad A. SIX, 1915p. 428), 37. Dis- 
turbed: 135, 194, 268. 

68 Cf, Clara Rhodos, IV, fig. 166, which has a somewhat earlier profile, and 223. /bid., III, 
fig. 243. 

64 These lekythoi appear for a period of about thirty years at Halae. Their popularity before 
the middle of the fourth century is shown by pls. 146, 147 of Olynthus, Ve 

65 An almost identical combination of lekythos and hydria occurs in a Rhodian grave, Clara 
Rhodos, III, fig. 154. The subjects decorating the degenerate red-figure vases of this group are 
characteristic and popular motives at the turn of the century—large heads, griffins, Amazons, etc. 

66 Terracottas from three Theban graves occur in combinations similar to those at Halae and 
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Although the two new types of seated female figure still sit in the rigid frontal 
position, they are modelled with sufficient detail to show that, could they rise from 
their chairs, they would be precisely like their standing contemporaries. The Ionic 
chiton has gone out of fashion and is no longer worn by either seated or standing 
figures; almost all the garments have the Doric overfold. The weight leg and free leg 
are pronounced in the standing figures, the former accented by the vertical drapery 
folds: there is, however, no corresponding shift in shoulder level and the overfold and 
the kolpos curve symmetrically over the abdomen. Stylistically, the terracottas hark 
back to the middle of the century rather than keeping abreast of the advance in sculp- 
ture; by this time, sculptured drapery is more complex, the overfold falls in a parabolic 
curve, and the chiastic position of the body is well defined. The stocky proportions 
and large head continue in both male and female figures and are exaggerated by the 
heavy headdresses. But it was noted in Group D that the female figures are about a 
generation behind their Attic counterparts and so it is the same lag which persists in 


Group E.* Admittedly provincial, the Boeotian koroplasts were nevertheless devising 
their own types and creating figurines which bear a distinctive Boeotian stamp. In 
technique, style, repertory, and fashion this particular period of development is almost 
as quickly recognizable as the more famous Tanagra group. 

The costumes and objects worn by some of the standing figures, but lacking on 
the seated terracottas, are of interest. The large, ungainly headdresses, which seem 
to grow with the contemporary love of size, must have some significance, though their 
interpretation remains uncertain. The period of use is relatively short for, while they 
first appear in D, they are characteristic of Groups E and F. The germ of the de- 
velopment is perhaps in figures like II-a-2 on p. 384, Pl. VII; the end was quite clearly 
effected by the advent of the Tanagra style. The details of the coiffure are better 
shown-on plates 22-24 of Sammlung Loeb than on our own examples; there appears 
to be a series of horizontal wreaths or braids beneath the polos and smaller, vertical 
loops over the ears. These may be related to the rope crowns worn by Babylonian 
women in the sanctuary of Aphrodite (Herodotus, I, 199). The figures wearing 


offer welcome confirmation of the finds from Halae Groups E and F; comparisons are given in the 
catalogue: for types from Thebes Grave 4, see II-a-15, p. 395, II-a-18, p. 401, III-b-8, p. 403; from 
Thebes Grave 5, see IT-a-2, p. 384, I[-a-13, p. 395, I-a-15, p. 395, I-a-18, p. 401, IIJ-b-10, p. 403; 
from Thebes Grave 6, see III-b-9 and 10, p. 403. The graves at Thebes are dated in the first half 
of the fourth century B.c. on the basis of comparison with objects from the Polyandrion at Thespiae 
and from Rhitsona. See *Apy. AeAr., III, 1917, pp. 211 ff. 

** Poulsen’s second type runs into our Group E (see p. 386). See Der strenge Stil, p. 75; fig. 47 
is almost identical with our IT-c-4 on p. 395, Pl. XI. See Pfuhl, Jahrbuch, XLIII, 1928, pp. 7-8, on 
the continuation of the severe peplos style in the fourth century in the Tiryns terracottas. 

*S Burr, Terra-cottas from Myrina in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, pl. 1, 2, clearly has a 
separate headdress, similar to the Boeotian ones, with an Isis symbol in the center (the Isis symbol 
is not inconsistent with associating the headdress with Aphrodite, for at the time the Boston terra- 
cotta was made, the Egyptian goddess was often identified with the Greek). The Boeotian examples 
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these top-heavy, obviously artificial arrangements usually hold a fan, fillet, or some 
other object. The bands held by I]-a-15 and 18 (pp. 395, 401; PI. IX) suggest the ceords 
of Aphrodite.” Often there is a veil falling from the polos or rising slightly above it 
without visible means of support (as in some of the large masks). The garments of 
H-a-13 and 14 (p. 395, Pl. VIII) with long overfold seem to be Boeotian in style and it 
is dificult to say whether they have any particular connotation. (Other representations 
show quite clearly that the diagonal hem is caused by pulling the back of the long 
overfold over the head to form a veil."° But the examples from Halae give the ap- 
pearance of having a separate veil, for the overfold hangs straight and its folds do not 
curve over the hip as they would if the hem were slanted by the pull of the material. 
This may be due to thoughtless retouching of figures cast in a worn and indistinct 
mould.) The exact character of these figures remains as indefinable as in the earlier 
groups. Suggestions of Aphrodite persist, but the fact that the youths in this period 
also have large headdresses implies an interpretation equally applicable to males and 
females. The most satisfactory explanation, which has already been suggested for 
the youths, seems to be that the figurines represent the heroized dead, the kpetrroves, 
and that all the boxes, fillets, and birds are the offerings associated with the dead, not 
the identifying marks of specific deities. 

The quantity and diversity of terracotta youths increases in Group E. The stand- 
ing figures, mostly variations on the same theme and stylistically similar, follow the 
trend in size; the modelling is broader and softer, giving a coarser effect than the 
earlier types. The large, wig-like headdress is looped with fillets or surmounted by 
a wreath. These youths are as typically Boeotian as any figures in the series and for 


are suggestive also of the later Egyptian ‘* Totenbraut ” headdresses, but the connection is elusive 
(for example, Kaufmann, Graeco-dgyptische Koroplastik, pl. 52). For other suggestions of 
Egyptian connections, cf. p. 386 and note 60. V. Miiller, Der Polos, p. 85, concludes from his 
investigations that the polos was not a customary part of the bridal costume; for the reference to 
a reply by von Salis, ‘‘ Die Brautkrone,” Rheimisches Museum fiir Philologie, LX XIII, 1920, pp. 
199 ff. (see especially p. 214), we wish to thank Dr. Muller. Jacobsthal, Ath. Mitt., LVII, 1932, 
pp. 67 ff., feels that the headdresses are for cult purposes. Gotsmich, Berl. Phil. Woch., 1940, p. 478, 
suggests a more magical and apotropaic intention. 

°° Antiquarium, pls. XXIX-XXX are certainly Aphrodite and both hold bands and boxes. 
Pottier, Diphilos et les modeleurs de terres cuites grecques, p. 59, interprets a terracotta similar 
to the Halae ones as Aphrodite. See Typen, I, pp. 67-68, for the subject. The xeords of the Homeric 
Aphrodite (Iliad, XIV, 214) had magical powers associated with the goddess, though its identifica- 
tion is conjectural. Representations of Aphrodite binding herself, Typen, I, p. 215, 7 and 8, and 
Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire, I, p. 345, are later than our terracottas. Both the fillets and 
boxes are, of course, commonly associated with funeral scenes. See for example, Fairbanks, 
Athenian White Lekythoi, Il, pls. XXII, 2, and XX XIII, 2, which show both together ; Jahrbuch, 
deli 1927, pe7os fe, 12,4 grave stele Following these analogies, the figures need have no con- 
nection with Aphrodite. 

(OP Koys Acdra lle JO17; 217, fig. 155; 2; Tvpen, I, p. 68, 3-7; Blumel, Katalog der grie- 
chischen Skulpturen, ILI, pl. 36, the stele of Polyxena in Berlin. 
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them, as well as for contemporary female figures, this is the last flowering and ex- 
pression of the “old school” of Boeotian koroplastic art. 

The vogue for the female mask is already past, somewhat in advance of the floruit 
of the female figures and youths. The masks are few in number and, as no new 
varieties are introduced, they are continuations of types which began in Group D. cline 
Dionysos mask appears for the first time (a doubtful example in Group D has been 
noted above, p. 390). The latter has the same general form as the contemporary female 
mask and includes the arms and attributes to identify the deity. The ivy crown, the 
kantharos, the egg, and the fact that Dionysos appears in early vase painting in the 
form of a mask suggest that god. (These attributes may indicate the heroized dead, 
as on the early Spartan “ ancestor reliefs,” although both male and female masks seem 
to designate deities more specifically than the series of male and female fetes, \ieelane 
form of the bearded type of mask was fixed by the end of the sixth century, but among 
Boeotian terracottas early representations are rare. Although neighboring Boeotia 
was the home and center of Dionysiac worship, this is not one of the popular types 
at Halae. 

The identification of certain miscellaneous terracottas in Group E as specific 
deities is more probable than certain, but they have a statuesque style which would be 
appropriate for the major divinities which they seem to represent. The appearance 
of the partially draped Aphrodite is the first suggestion of the fourth century’s in- 
terest in the nude female figure. 


There are two new animals, a dog and a variant of the pigeon types. 


I. SEATED FEMALE 


a. WutrH Potos. 


4. Height, 0.143 m. Outside Graves 87, 110*. 
Two heads which may come from same 
type from outside Graves 104*, 110*. 
Geist.) ; 
High-backed chair with ornamental ends; 
polos, peplos with overfold; hands in lap; hair 
_worn in tight roll over forehead. Red lips, hair 
and polos; trace of red horizontal band at edge 
of overfold; yellow chair back. 
Olynthus, VII, pl. 26, nos. 211, 212, 214, 
may be similar, though it is difficult to tell from 
the photographs; although dated in the sixth 


1e masks from the same Grave 47 


=" 


seem to form a homogeneous _ 
the fifth 


Back of armless chair reaching to shouiders ; 
hands in lap; peplos with overfold and kolpos ; 


- pointed cap on back of head; hair parted in 


simple smooth bands. Hair, edge of cap, flesh, 
back and front of chair, stripe down front of 
peplos between knees and broad horizontal band 
at edge of apoptygma red; necklace and band 
above red stripe of apoptygma blue; rest of 
peplos, below knees, and lining of sleeves yellow. 

Olynthus, VII, pl. 27, nos. 216, 217 which 
are dated earlier. Typen, Lip, /2;.9% ps 73, o 
Aryballoi, pl. XX, 108. 7 (dated 440-430). Der 


example. 


ws geo a) Le 
ee 


tre Silape, 1iddle of page. notes Halae 
strenge Stil, p. 76, middle of page, notes ee 
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10. Height, from breast down, 0.097 m. Grave 
9*; outside Grave 51, 87. Parts proba- 
bly of same type from Grave 133*, out- 
side Graves 51; 123*. 

Left leg slightly advanced ; polos, veil fall- 
ing over shoulders, peplos with overfold; hands 
at side seem to hold end of veil; modelling not 
detailed. Red veil; traces of white. ; 

One fragment, possibly of this type, comes 
from outside a Group B grave, but the type has 
been listed with its later context. See II-a-7, 8, 
on p. 388. 


11. Height of head averages 0.03 in. to 0.04 m. 

Chiefly heads and neck preserved. Out- 

side Grave 52, 54* (four), 87 and 244; 

between graves 54* and 55. One possi- 

bly of this type from outside Grave 53. 

As Type IT-a-10, but right leg advanced 
and veil not clearly indicated. 


Zee Heeni a0 mente Outside Grave $/. (Pl; 
VIII.) 


Weight on right foot; hair framing face in 
tiers of curls; clinging peplos, forming V at 
neck, with small kolpos; veil, falling from high 
polos, held out from body by right hand; left 
arm holds fan at level of shoulder; right arm 
bare; left sleeve-hole to elbow. Very slight 
traces of white slip. 

Gini ypen, 1, pros, 1. 


13. Height, 0.335 m. Outside Grave 87. (PI. 
VILE) 


Weight on left foot; high polos, veil; 
peplos with heavy overfold falling diagonally 
below waist; right arm, bare, hangs at side and 
holds large knotted fillet; left arm, sleeve-hole 
to elbow, is bent and holds out veil. Lips, 
knotted fillet, feet, band around top of vase red; 
veil yellow. 

Tbid., 1, p. 68, 4; “Apys AcAz., LLLARIO 
p. 219, fig. 157, 1 (Grave-5; see note 66, p. 
391). Garment more like Typen, p. 68, 5 (from 
Halae) and ’Apy. AcAr., IIT, 1917, p. 217, fig. 
155, 2 (Grave 5; see supra, note 66, p. 391). 


14. Height, 0.337 m. Outside Grave 87. (PI. 
VIII.) 
Identical with above, but holds basket with 
round handle in right hand. 
15. Height, 0.357 m., 0.332 m. (illustrated). 
Grave 133%, 182*; outside Grave 53, 87. 
CPigiS) 


Weight on right leg; polos, peplos with 
small kolpos; hair arranged in tiers of curls; 
fillet held diagonally across body. Base white 
with red band around top. 

Papen, \ep.0/, 12 Cf. Black Glaze, pl. XI, 
57. 11, pp. 26 and 43; Aryballoi, p. 73, grave 57, 
11-16. Der strenge Stil, p. 80, notes Halae 
example. Danish National Museum, no. 287, 
and Sammlung Loeb, pl. 22. ’Apy. AeAr., III, 
LO pee On oon oe wand De Al Ssn0Se /-o 
(Graves 4 and 5; "see supra, note 66). See 
supra, note 69. See II-a-9 on p. 388. 


16. Height, 0.401 m. Outside Grave 87. (PI. 
IX.) 

In rapid motion to left; both legs bent at 
knee, left one seen in profile; veil held out at 
level of head by left and at side by right hand; 
sleeveless, low-necked peplos with small over- 
fold clings to body so closely that legs appear 
almost nude. Polos, veil, and top of base red. 

The pose is used by Leda or Nemesis—cf. 
Typen, I, p. 69, 7; Olynthus, IV, pl. 40; Samm- 
lung Loeb, pl. 34; Danish National Museum, 
no. 300; Antiquarium, pl. XXXI. A slight 
variation occurs commonly in various media: 
a ‘“copybook figure”: Hahland, Vasen wm 
Meidias, pl. 10b; Waldhauer, Die antiken Skulp- 
turen der Ermitage, III, pl. XXXIIL; Danish 
National Museum, no. 271 (listed in Typen, I, 
p. 148, 5 as a dancer) ; H. S. Jones, Catalogue 
of the Sculptures in the Museo Capitolino, pl. 
45; Olynthus, VII, no. 183, ete. 


c. MISCELLANEOUS. 
4. Height, 0.335 m. Outside Grave 87. (PI. 
PO) 

As I]-a-2 on p. 384 with wreath (?) instead 
of polos. Flesh, horizontal band around top of 
base, and peplos red. 

See comments on I[I-a-2, p. 384. 


5. Height, 0.06 m. Outside Grave 87. 


Head of woman with hands clasped over it 
in mourning attitude. Traces of white slip. 

For the subject, cf. Typen, I, p. 60, mostly 
from Tanagra. Der strenge Stil, p. 80. Danish 
National Museum, no. 340. 


lll. YOUTH 
a. WurH CLOAK. 


2. Height, 0.103 m. Grave 230*, above Grave 
Zia 
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Weight on left foot; cloak falling behind 
figure; both arms at side very poor, unattrac- 
tive work. Front pink, back white, base yellow. 


b. WitH Cock. 


3. Height, 0.075 m. Head and neck only, Out- 
side Grave 79. 

Hair radiating from forehead in high head- 

dress with fillet loosely looped through it. Less 

exaggerated version of Type III-b-9 on p. 403. 


4. Height of example without head, 0.268 m. 
Grave 129* ; outside Grave 27; between Graves 
131 and 133*. Doubtful examples from Grave 
9*,261* (two) and outside Grave 87. (PI.XIV.) — 

Pose of III-b-1 (p. 389). Hair radiating 
from forehead in high headdress with plain. 
fillet looped through it. Red body; cloak proba- 
bly white, edged with blue. 

Typen, 1, p. 183, 4. 


5. Height, 0.355m. Outside Grave 48. Ex- 
ample from cutside Grave 111 may be 
this type. 

Pose of III-b-1 (p. 389), with cock in slightly 
more upright position; headdress very ornate, 
hair worn high and surmounted by wreath. 
Wreath blue, head of cock red. 

Height of preserved head and neck, 0.07 m. 
Grave 131 (two) and outside Grave 87. 

Same, with variations in details of headdress. 

Outside Grave 51 (two). 

Another variation. Hair arranged in fine 
curls and surmounted by flat wreath. Red over 
white slip, well preserved in face. 


6. Fragmentary. Grave 63. 
Elaborate headdress ; hair arranged in three 
rows of curls surmounted by fillet and wreath 


~ with ornament in center; fillet forms two high | 
loops at either side of head; cloak modelled | 


separately, standing off from body. Fine work. 
Flesh and hair red; cloak blue ; headdress white. 
Height of head, 0.075 m. to 0.085 m. Out- 


| side Graves 87, 174, 180, 231*. 


Variation of less fine workmanship ; general 
eee oo Mas Heese 


Weight on right leg; cock in left arm; right 
hand holds out end of cloak which falls behind 
and over left arm to feet; hair drawn back in 
radiating strands and surmounted by pointed 
stephane; base with socle. Where color pre- 
served, flesh, hair, cloak, cock, red; stephane 
blue. 

The fact that a fragment was found outside 
Group B Grave 108 has been ignored in classi- 
fying the type; a doubtful piece of I1I-b-8 and 
two unidentified fragments were also found out- 
side this grave and are probably not to be asso- 
ciated with the burial. 


c. SEATED. 
I SeerGroup.): 


2. Height, 0.191 m. Outside Grave 87 (two). 
A doubtful example from outside Grave 
120% (PL eXVe) 

Fat, nude youth sitting on ground; both legs 
partially drawn up, hands resting on knees ; hair 
falling over shoulders, fillet on head; indication 
of folds of drapery to right. Red. 

Typen, I, p. 268, 1. 


3. Height, 0.085 m. Grave 194*. 


Small figure, entirely wrapped in cloak, 
squatting on low stool; hands, hidden under 
cloak, on knees which are drawn up; pointed 
cap. : 

Ci. Olynthus,< VEL pl.n33; 10s a20t 4202. 
Clara Rhodos, IV, figs. 221-222; Typen, I, p. 
187.7% 1h, p27, os 2-4; utresisn prec, 
fig. 309, 6; Danish National Museum, nos. 310- 
311; Ath. Mitt, XV, 1890, p. 363, from 
Kabeirion. : ; 


4. No complete example. Outside Grave 110*. 
Two doubtful examples from Grave 162 
~ and outside Grave 87 (height of head and 
cap of one, 0.073 m.). 
Youth in position of TIT-c-2, wearing high 
pilos with narrow brim; hair falling in coal 
on GES Traces of blue on cap. 
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forearm; right arm at side, left holding small 
aryballos by string. Where color preserved 
flesh and diadem red; himation white (?), base 
white with red band on top and two horizontal 
stripes on sides, upper black, lower red; ary- 
ballos yellow. 
Found in Kabeirion: Ath. Mitt., XV, 1890, 
p. 361. See Arch. Anz., XIX, 1904, p. 62, no. 
14 (in mid-fitth century style analogous to that 
of our earliest youth with cock, III-b-1, on p. 
389), showing same arrangement of himation. 


IV. MASKS 
a. FEMALE. 


14, 16. See Group D. 


17. Small lacunae in left breast and left side of 
veil) “Qutside grave 87 (Ply XVIIL): 
Some of the fragments assigned to IV- 
a-16 may have come from this type. 
Fragments of [V-a-16 or 17 from Grave 
Loy eeoo 3 Oursidesarave 49) 79,-129*~ 180. 
Differs from [V-a-16 in following details: 
more of peples shown below overfold ; veil more 
elaborately arranged over head in scallops, fall- 
ing in folds on shoulders and behind arms; no 
knot of hair above stephane; fruit (pome- 
granate or fig?) in right hand. Hair yellow, 
veil white. 


18. Height, 0.228 m. Outside Graves 87 and 
100*.-( Pl. XVI) 

Similar to Dionysos masks of IV-b. High, 
offset stephane, ridge at base; hair parted in 
plain masses and falling over shoulders in wig- 
like arrangement of horizontal bands; both 
arms bent and held to breasts; right hand holds 
an egg (?); peplos indistinctly modelled, but 
edge of sleeve-hole shows below elbows; mask 
cut off below arms. Red stripe at lower edge 
of peplos and red lips. 

Cf. Olynthus, VII, pl. 10, no. 38. Danish 
National Museum, no. 333. 


b. Dronysos. 


1. Only lower part preserved; height, 0.246 m. 
Outside Grave 87. 

Left hand holding egg to breast; jug held 
horizontally in right hand ; chiton falls in oblique 
folds over left shoulder and arm, leaving right 
breast bare. 


Above Grave 27. 
Fragment similar to above, but with different 
arrangement of drapery. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS FIGURES 
e. APHRODITFE (?°). 


ie Peight,.0:283 ma, “Outside tGrave 67.) (PI: 
OEE) 

Weight on left leg; right leg bent and swung 
slightly outward; himation passes over head 
and falls to feet; right arm holds out drapery 
at waist level; left arm, wrapped in folds of 
himation, rests on hip and holds drapery across 
lower body; breast and right arm bare. The 
similarity of pose and drapery to that of Aphro- 
dite Pandemos (V-e-2, p. 405, Pl. XXI) make 
identification probable. Patches of white slip; 
hair and mouth, horizontal stripe around top of 
base, necklace with pendant (7?) red. 

Typen, I, p. 82, 3. Danish National Mu- 
seum, no, 295, from a very similar mould. 


f. ApoLto (?). 


1. Heights, 0.102 m. (illustrated) and 0.15 m. 
Outside Graves 54*, 87, 110*. (Pl. XXI.) 
Weight on left leg, leaning on trunk of tree 
with right arm; head turned slightly to right; 
hair long and falling in curls on shoulders; 
upper body nude; himation covering lower 
limbs and drawn over left shoulder; possibly 
drapery falling over tree trunk; left arm, 
wrapped in himation, resting on hip. Traces 
of white slip. 
One of the few figures which show a rela- 
tion to sculpture. 
No attribute; type would do for Asclepius 
or Dionysos. See Reinach, op. cit., II, pp. 31- 


35, 104. 


Vi. ANIMALS 
a. BIrpbs. 


3a pee, Groups: 


5. Length of head and part of neck of one. 
0.065 m. Graves 135* (two), 268*, out- 
side Graves 51, 87, 111. 


Pigeon resting on two very short legs and 
belly; head erect; deep ridge down back; 
feathers indicated by herring-bone arrangement 
of grooves; small fan tail. Body white; eyes, 
beak and stripe along back, red. 
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b. CQUADRUPEDS. large and drooping; very flat modelling. ‘T’races 
of white on body. 


8. Height, 0.065m. Almost all of right side 


missing, Grave l3o*. VII. INANIMATE OBJECTS 
Small dog on haunches, looking up; hind a. Fruit. 
legs not indicated; front legs short stumps ; ears [see Group: 


GROUP F (390-350 B.c.) 


The difficulty in dealing with the fourth century, in spite of the number of graves, 
is the poverty of equipment and the absence of masses of vases and terracottas in or 
about a single burial.” The presence and absence of any one type of terracotta or vase 
is therefore largely chance and not of particular significance. Figure decoration in 
red-figure ware occurs on only two pieces. The lekythos, which tends to become 
smaller and squatter, is ornamented with a single careless red palmette; evidence from 
other sites shows this degenerate form to be fourth century.” The lekythos covered 
with net pattern first appeared in Group E and continues here in greater numbers. 
The black-figured palmette kylikes continue.” Stamped ware becomes inferior in 
quality and rouletted circles customarily encompass the palmette or rosette decoration.” 
The skyphos by this time has the very pinched base.” The profile of the one-handled 
bowl is increasingly angular. A new shape which appears about the middle of the 
century is a low cup with vertical handles, often plain, sometimes ribbed." The un- 
glazed jug which accompanied most burials now has a sharper shoulder and more 
tapering body.’ The dates of Group F cannot be closely determined but have been 
placed at ca. 390-350 B.c. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, the seated female figure disappears; there 
are a few early types, turned up in later context, and the newcomer, I-e-2, which is a 


"* Undisturbed «48. 49, .51-53; 60,263) 90; 111,121 St ose lOZ=1G3ia 1745 0k7/ 7 el Ome soe 
Disturbed: 54, 69, 84, 104, 110, 115-6, 124, 133, 182, 186, 190, 213, 219, 221-222, 231, 236, 260- 
261, 264. Grave 51 is the oldest of the group, the skyphos type found in it belonging to the early 
fourth century, and 48, 52, 60, 115, and 153 belong to the early part of the group; 53, 84, 121, 163 
probably belong with them. 110, 111, and 63 form a nucleus about the middle of the century. 

™ Black Glaze, pl. XV, 34, 1; Olynthus, V, pls. 141-144, indicates that the type was common 
before 348. 

3 Black Glaze, pl. XI, 57. 4. ™ Olynthus, V, pls. 152 ff. 

® Cf. ibid., pl. 185 for the forms of skyphos common in the first half of the fourth century. 

© Black Glaze, pl. XVII, 30.21 and 24. These are not found in Thespiae nor in any of the 
Halae graves placed in the fifth century, but do occur in the Polyandrion of the Macedonians at 
Chaeronea (338 B.c.)—cf. ibid., pp. 28-29. See Ath. Mitt., XIII, 1888, p. 428 for examples from 
the Kabeirion in Thebes. 

™ Disturbed Grave 116 and the unclassified Grave 249 offer the only two examples of the 


lagynos; if the vase belongs to the original burial of 116, it is unusually early. See Thompson, 
Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 450-1. 
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twin to II-c-8 of Group F. The standing female, however, breaks away from its 
former frontality and develops greater freedom and movement; figures such as Types 
II-c-10 are immediate predecessors of the Tanagra style.” The older types linger, but 
the quickened interest in new forms initiates a variety of figures. A change of costume 
goes hand in hand with the change of posture. As the Doric peplos with its severe 
vertical folds emphasized the static, upright position of the early statuettes, the hima- 
tion, twisted about the figure, now follows the motion of the body and brings out its 
plastic roundness. Later the drapery treatment produces complicated lights and 
shadows and creates a pattern practically independent of the lines of the body. The 
gain in variety of pose is accompanied by a loss expressed in the degeneration of the 
facial type and the blurring of the features. The top-heavy headdresses are gone, even 
on some of the older types, and the head is small in proportion to the body; the bases 
are lower and more varied in form. Where before there was strong probability that 
some of the figures were, if not divine, at least heroic, their type now becomes clearly 
genre. Whether the conscious purpose of the figurines changed at the same time, 
it is impossible to say. 

The youth with cock has a short, but vigorous life, and appears for almost the 
last time in Group F. The body has become soft and inarticulated and the rather 
feminine head suggests that the same mould may have been used to produce heads for 
both sexes. The other types of youths, never very popular, are almost as restricted in 
time. The bases become lower; the headdresses are smaller, usually surmounted by a 
stephane. The modelling is summary and the finish, either because worn moulds were 
used or for lack of retouching, 1s very poor. 

The female masks are smaller and less elaborate, often almost grotesque in their 
proportions. Their hey-day is over and as they disappear the Dionysos masks flourish. 
Following the trend of the period, the latter are not large in size, though they may 
include the body as far as the waist. Types IV-b-4, 5, and 6 apparently do not go back 
to so early or universal a prototype as IV-b-2. 

Deities are more numerous and varied than before, though not common; their 
increase comes at a time when the male and female figures lose their religious sug- 
gestions. Eros, who becomes so popular at Tanagra and at Myrina, now appears. The 
current interest in the childish form is also indicated by the representation of children, 
and the juvenile character, lacking in earlier youthful types, is now more developed 
although not fully expressed. The group of small actors belongs here and is unique 
in the series. The treatment is stmmary and exceedingly sparing of detail, but lively 
nevertheless. They are not the boisterous and indecent characters of Old Comedy, but 
are representative of Middle Comedy looking forward to New.” Besides Silenus, they 
represent the nurse, the traveller and the old man, stock characters of the drama. 


78 Black Glaze, p. 27, on Rhitsona Grave 56 which is contemporary with Halae Group F. 
79 Bieber, The History of the Greek and Roman Theatre, pp. 65 ff. for Old Comedy, pp. 85 ff. 
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The collection of animals is somewhat larger than has been usual since Group B 
and adds a marmot (?) and ram to the variety of types. Bells and parts of two jointed 
dolls are new; the former, like the rattles, may have had some magic function, though 
their appearance in children’s graves at Halae suggests the simpler interpretation 
of toys. . 

The group as a whole feels the infusion of a new life and character ; previously, 
the terracottas lagged in style; in Group F they do more than catch up, they look ahead 
to later developments. Because of this, the late fifth century style is absent and there 
is little in the terracottas that recalls the mannerisms of the Nike Parapet and the 
Meidias vases. The standing female figure is the only class of terracotta that stccess- 


fully survives the change and in so doing it undergoes a transformation. The seated 


female figures, the youths with cocks, the female masks and even the Dionysos masks 
which succeed them belong to the older and more austere tradition which eradually 
dies out in the early fourth century. A more worldly and less serious mood prevails 
in the new types. | 


I. SEATED FEMALE FIGURE 
a. WitTH PoLos. 
25 ge CeUGLOupL): 
4. See Group E. 


5. Height, 0.119m. Preserved from slightly 
above knees. Grave 236*. 


Same type as I-a-l, but face longer and 
polos higher; hair loosely drawn back from 


_ forehead. 


Gis Clara. Khodos, IV jsigs: 323) 328) for 
fairly similar type in earlier (and more suita- 
ble) context. 


e. WITH SAKKOs. 

Ise see, Group. 

2. Height;-0.182m. Graver274*~ (Pi maVede) 
Ten examples of heads, necks and, in some 
instances, upper bodies which seem to be- 
long to this type from Grave 221* (nine) 
and outside Grave 221*. 

Back of armiess chair reaches to shoulders ; 
hands in lap; pointed cap on back of head. 
peplos with overfold; folds of garment indi- 
cated by grooves. - re 

Der strenge Stil, p. 76, bottom of page, 


| 5,6. See Group B. 


notes Halae examples. Cf. Olynthus, VII, pl. 


Z BY in, ZN. 
c. WitH STEPHANE AND VEIL. : 


Il. STANDING FEMALE FIGURE 


Te. See Group Dz i a. WitTH Potos. ~ . 

9. Height, 0.088 m. Outside Grave 60. 1. See Group B. ciel 
High stephane, veil, falling in broad mass = CE en em ae 

to shoulders, close-fitting, foldless chiton; hair = oe cae c. et. ig 7) 

in plain roll over forehead. Base and front of — ) 7,8, 9. See Group D. Rape. 

chiton red; veil yellow (7). BlU ST i s.csce Groans ear ia 


- Halae figure 
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17. Height of head and neck averages 0.06 m. 
No complete example. Graves 129*, 180 
(five) ; outside Grave 180, 53, 174, 182*, 
129* (two) ; between Graves 54* and 55. 
Both arms hanging at sides; polos, peplos 
with overfold; hair puffed out over forehead ; 
neck unusually iong. Red lips. 
tSeeleiont, O.o42. m1. Grave 231% ( PISxXs) 
Similar to II-a-15 on p. 395. Polos higher, 
headdress simpler, fillet drawn from box held 
in left hand; socle on base. What appears to be 
a cloak over left arm and held by right hand 
may have been, in the mould, the lower part of 
a veil (cf. II-a-12, 13, 14 on p. 395 and Pl. VIT) 
which has been cut away around the head and 
shoulders. Polos, edge of overiold and neck- 
lace blue; traces of red on garment. 
Danish National Museum, nos. 341-2, may 
be from the same mould. Typen, I, p. 67, 7, 
similar except for headdress; has same stepped 
base; p. 68, 5 (4th. Mit, LV11, 1932;Beilage 
XII), from Halae, somewhat similar; see 
Sammlung Loeb, pl. 23, and *Apy. AeAr., III, 
POL opeclo ne. 1943. and) p21, nos. 7-6 
(Graves 4 and 5; see supra, note 66). Another 
slight variation is iid., p. 219, fig. 157, 3 
(Grave 5, see supra, note 66). It is not clear 
whether the Halae type has the very long over- 
fold of the Theban versions or not. 


b. WitH STEPHANE AND VEIL. 
6. See Group D. 


7. Height, 0.095 m. 
Gravesl3s7 

Right hand hanging at side, left holding 

end of drapery; peplos with small apoptygma. 


8. Height, 0.201m. Outside Grave 110*. 
Ce leXks ) 


— Weight on left leg; gazes at ground; hair 
parted in middle; himation drawn over arms 
and across body, leaving right shoulder and left 
breast bare; right hand extended, supporting 
drapery from underneath; left hand, wrapped 
in folds of himation, rests on hip; base has 
socle and moulding at top. 


9, Height, from just below knees, O122 tn: 
Outside Grave 110* (two). (PI. X.) 


Costume and pose as for II-b-8 with head 


Missing below knees. 


turned more to right and arms held lower; en- 
tire breast and right arm bare. Higher stephane. 
Veil ialling over shoulders. Red veil and traces 
of white slip. 


10. Height, 0.192 m. Outside Grave 180. Two 
fragments which may belong to this type 
or I[-b-11 from outside Grave 53. (Pls. 
x auaal QW’, ) 

Head turned slightly to right, weight on 
left foot; hair piled high on top of head; small 
crescent diadem; chiton falls to feet in fine 
folds: himation falls almost to feet and passes 
over left arm and under right; right hand holds 
out an end of drapery; left, wrapped in hima- 
tion, held back of body. 

Sometimes represented with swan on one 
hip; interpreted as Leda or Nemesis. Arch. 
Anes SV LIS lO02 pal loom eandmbid...Vle 
1891 tps 25) el le Cr anbid ee Oey OZ, 
p. 213. All have headdresses like II-c-11 on 
p. 402) PISX ie 


11. No complete specimen. Grave 53 (two). 
Two fragments which may belong to this 
type or to Type II-b-10 from outside 
Grave 53. 

Position as above but hair not gathered in 
point above diadem; face poorly modelled. 
Stephane and himation blue; lips red, flesh 
white. 


12. Height). 0.163 maeGravesl2 LOO ss Z 10 
(two) ; outside Graves 53, 110* (two) ; 
between Graves 131 and 133* (four). 
One probably of this type from outside 
Grave 110* and from Grave 133*. 

Position and costume as for Type I1-c-6 
with minor variations. Himation not drawn up 
over head; hair drawn back from forehead in 
simple strands and surmounted by small cres- 
cent diadem. Clay turned out at bottom to form 
base. Vermilion base. 


13. Height, 0.17m. Grave 133* (two). (Pl. 
asi 


Chiton falling to feet in fine folds, hima- 
tion going under right arm and passing over left 
shoulder in broad fold; left hand on hip, arm 
wound in himation; right arm at side, hand 
holding uncertain object against thigh. Propor- 
tions very slender. 
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c. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Zaoce Groupe: 

6. Heights vary from 0.159 m. to 0.162 m. 
Grave 217*; outside Grave 110* (two), 
121 (three), between Graves 131 and 
133* (three). (Pl. XII.) 

Head turned slightly to right and looking 
down; right leg bent; chiton; himation drawn 
over head and covering chin, comes to point on 
top of head as if supported from inside; be- 
neath himation, left arm falling at side and hand 
holding folds of drapery together, right arm 
held to breast. Traces of white slip; red on base. 

For variations, cf. Typen, II, p. 41, IB, 
from Halae, and Sammlung Loeb, pl. 56. The 
Group D example is from a disturbed grave 
and as the style approaches the Tanagra, the 
type probably belongs later. 


7. Height, 0.12 m. Missing: everything above 
right hand. Grave 84*. 

Differs slightly from II-c-6; taken from 
larger mould; base higher; small head of same 
type found with it may be part of same figure, 
but more probably belonging to small version 


8. Outside Grave 53. (Pl. XI.) 
As I]-a-2 on p. 384 and II-c-4 on p. 395, 
but face less full and hair waved close to head. 
Similar to seated figure I-e-2, p. 400, and 
likewise one of the more conservative of the 
group. 
British Museum, pl. VII, 4, B 121, more 
severe; Typen, I, p. 63, 1; 64, 6. Der strenge 
Stil, fig. 45. Danish National Museum, no. 262-3. 


oO ieight;. 0.1215 m., and< 0.129 m,, Grave 
213* and. outside Grave 187*. Piece 
which may belong to this type from 
Graven o3* 

Young girl, weight on left foot; himation 
passing under right arm and over left, crossing 
front of body in broad diagonal fold; left hand 
supports himation from underneath and right 
slightly from above. 


10. Height, 0.192 m. 
(PLEX TT) 


Leg bent as 1f walking; head slightly 
lowered and turned to left; chiton; himation 
(covering both arms, falling to foot on right 
side, and blowing out behind left leg slightly) 


Outside Grave 110*. 
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drawn over head and supported by stephane; 
hair in flame-like arrangement in front; right 
arm holds himation just below waistline. 

For superficial resemblance, cf. [ouilles de 
Delphes, V, p. 163, no. 296 (pl. XXII, 1) from 
a tomb dated late fifth century. The date is 
probably somewhat later than given; cf., for 
example, Thompson, Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 
473, note 1. For the hair arrangement, cf. 
mask IV-a-16, p. 390. A restrained suggestion 
of the dancing figures of Typen, II, pp. 145 f. 
11) SEleight.0.28 m. Grave 697 (Pines Tis) 

Weight on left leg; sleeveless, V-necked 
peplos with kolpos; holding end of garment 
with right hand and open box with left; hair 
arranged above head in vertical flame-like mass, 
the so-called lampadion style. White slip. 

The freer posture contrasts with the simi- 
lar I[-a-18 which is in the older tradition. For 
the headdress, see comments on II-b-10, p. 401 
(Leda or Nemesis); Fouilles de Delphes, V, 
p: 164, no. 299, pl. XXII, 8, from the same 
tomb mentioned just above; Typen, II, p. 93, 7; 
p. 94, 1-2 (Aphrodite?) ; Sammlung Loeb, pl. 
34 (Nemesis or Leda) ; Danish National Mu- 
seum, nos. 296 and 300 (the latter Nemesis or 
Leda) ; British Museum, C 28 on p. 189, Leda 
or Nemesis, seems to have the same headdress. 
Cf. Dr. Miiller’s interpretation of the coiffure 
of a bronze head from the Athenian Agora: 
Shear, Hesperia, I1, 1933, pp. 522-525 ; Thomp- 
son, Harvard Studies, Suppl. I, p. 183; and see 
Schefold, Kertscher Vasen, pls. 13, 17, 18a. 
On the analogy of the vase paintings, the figure 
may be simply a woman decking herself. Also, 
compare Danish National Museum, nos. 451-5. 
probably from Sicily. 


12. Height of head and neck, 0.035 m. Grave 
pay Plexi) 

Leaning right elbow on tree-trunk (?), 
left leg advanced ; wearing peaked Phrygian cap 
and short garment girt around loins. Too frag- 
mentary for full reconstruction. Amazon? 


13. Height, 0.145m. Preserved from slightly 
above right knee. Grave 231*. 


Fragment of large figure, possibly in pose 
of sculptural type of Polyhymnia; left leg 
crossed in front of right; leaning on pillar; 
drapery falling in very fine folds to feet. Foot 
pink. 
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See Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire, I, 
p. 166, 3, for statue in Louvre. 


14. Height of head and right arm, 0.075 m. 
No complete example. Grave 115* 
(three) and 162. 

Hydrophoros, standing; right arm holds 
vessel of uncertain shape on cushion on head. 
See Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 469, fig. 164 for 
variation from acropolis; cf. Charbonneaux, 
Les terres cuites grecques, pl. 33, no. 36, from 
Locris, in Berlin. 


ll. YOUTHS 
F: Wan VAY sls OK 3 OY. ces 


3. Height, 0.171 mand 0.181-m. Graves 163 
and 230* (two). 

As Type II-d-1 with following variations : 
himation returns over left shoulder and not over 
lower arm; left hand raises drapery slightly 
from underneath; no aryballos. Flesh red or 
red over white; hair and stephane red; garment 
white. 


b. Wirth Cocks. 
Ze 5ee) Group LD. 
a O07 sn occ Group E. 


8. Height, 0.191 m. Graves 100*, 186*; out- 
side Grave 53 (two). Doubtful ex- 
amples from Graves 221*, 260* (three) ; 
outside Graves 49, 51 (two), 60, 79, 87 
(three), 94, 108. (PI. XIV.) 

Pose of III-b-1 (p. 389) ; hair worn simply 
and close to head; modelling so slight, difficult 
to determine details, but apparently wreath on 
hair. Flesh red; cloak either white or blue (?) ; 
base white with two parallel red bands at top; 
hair yellow. 

Typen, I, p. 183, 5; example cited from 
Halae. *Apy. AeAr., III, 1917, p. 215, fig. 154, 4 
(Grave 4) ; see supra, note 66. That one doubt- 
ful piece was found outside Group B Grave 
108, has been purposely ignored in grouping the 
type; see comment on ITI-b-7, p. 396. 

9. Height, 0.285 m. Graves (5% Glounmys LOZ. 
Possible examples from Graves 9*, Zi. 
CPI XLV «) 

Pose of Type III-b-1 (p. 389); hair ra- 


diating from forehead in high headdress with 
fillet loosely looped through it. Red flesh and 
hair; white cloak and eyes; fillet, neck and tail 
feathers of cock yellow; base white with red 
band around top and middle. 

py NENT LL Lola Decca. loos, and 
3, fig. 159, with more elaborate headdress ; from 
Grave 6 (see supra, note 66). 


10. Outside Graves 60, 107; possible example 
from Grave 9*, (Pl. XV.) 

Pose of III-b-1 (p. 389) ; cloak as for III- 
b-7 (p. 396); hair radiating from forehead ; 
small, pointed stephane ; dog seated by right leg 
looking up at master. 

Black Glage, pl. XV, 34. 39, without dog 
(second half of fourth century). ’Apy. AeAr., 
Lol. p, 27a oe eandep.. 222 enone 
also without dog (Graves 5 and 6; see supra, 
note 66). The subject is used on grave stelai 
Conze, Aitische Grabreliefs, pls. CLXXXV, 
CLXXXVIILCXCIV; Jahrbuch, XXVIII, 
1913, pl. 25, and the well-known, earlier 
Alxenor stele in the National Museum of 
Athens, which are both from Boeotia. Harrison 
and Verall, Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens, p. 591. 


11. Height, 0.25 m. Outside Graves 49 and 83. 


Usual position; long cloak falls from back 
of shoulders to ground; hair in loose mass of 
strands radiating from forehead; small, round 
stephane. Cloak white, flesh red, tail of cock 
yellow. 


SEATED. 
See Group E. 


WitrH ARYBALLOS. 
see Group FE: 


Height, 0.198 m. Grave 190*. 


Variation of I]I-d-1; drapery around waist 
thicker and clumsier; curls of hair marked by 
pitting; aryballos on slightly longer string. 


ISS TS rae 


IV. MASKS 
a. FEMALE. 


16s See, Group): 
17, _se@Group E. 
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19. Preserved height, 0.19 m. No complete ex- 
ample. Outside Grave 60 (two) and 
110% (CRI) 

Round stephane, hair rolled over forehead 
and falling to shoulder ; arms, disproportionately 
short, brought up to breast; neck long, model- 
ling soft; mask cut off below elbows. Blue 
stephane with red rosettes, yellow band around 
base. 

Preserved height, 0.20m. Outside Grave 60. 

Same with variations. Cone-shaped beads 
of necklace plastically indicated; slight indica- 
tion of wavy masses of hair. Flesh and pauale 
white ; hair and lips red. 


20. Height, 0.161 m. Outside Grave 60 (three). 
(PILXIX,) 


Modelling very flat ; hair, eyes and nose not 
plastically indicated ; veil falling from beneath 
high stephane hich has slight ridge at base; 
drapery drawn in folds beneath breasts; arms 
short and very thin; left hand held to shoulder, 
right to breast. Laps, stephane, veil, and lower 
edge of mask red; eyes outlined in black, pupil 
black. 


b. Dionysos. 


2. Height, 0.169 im. Outside Grave 60 Sane) 
CPi Xe) 


Bearded; long hair falling over shoulders ; 
stephane ornamented with ivy; mask cut off 
around outline of beard. Traces of red on face 
and beard. 

Mould worn, but finest of Halae group. See 
Pottier, Gaz. des Beaux Arts, 1909, 1, p. 21. 
Danish National Museum, no. 308, Arch. Anz., 
LIII, 1938, p. 436, fig. 20, in Munich. Musée 
de Madrid, pl. XVI, 14; XXII, 11. 

Height, 0.137 m. Grave 190* (cates) ac PI. 

XX.) 

Same, with possible addition of veil at sides 
of head; strands of beard more plastically in- 
dicated; stephane high; treatment somewhat 
freer. Beard, hair, and flesh red ; stephane blue. 


ity 0.24 m, Outside Grave 60. Se 


ry % 
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4. Height, 0.157m. Outside Grave 60. (PI. 
XIX.) 

Ivy wreath, stephane, and veil falling to 
shoulders; himation drawn in diagonal folds 
over left arm and breast, leaving right breast 
bare; mask cut off below elbow; suspension 
hole on top of head. Flesh, beard, and hair red; 
chiton red except for broad white stripe where 
garment meets flesh; veil and wreath probably 
white. 


5. No complete example. Outside Grave 51 


(two) and 180. 
Egg in right hand; kantharos in left; right 
breast bare, drapery drawn obliquely over left 


shoulder. 
Typen, I, p. 248, 5 (example from Halae). 


V. MISCELLANEOUS FIGURES 
d. Pan. 


2. Height, 0.09 m. Length, 0.137 m. Outside 
Graves 53, 60; between Graves 131 and 
133* (two). (Ply XX} 
Reclining on ground, left elbow resting on 
elevation, probably rock; right hand on knee, 
left in front of body; covered with red. 


3. Height, 0.183 m. Grave 129* ; outside Graves 
60 and 110*; between Graves 131 and 

133* (three)= (Pie) 
Standing against tree trunk, holding pedum 
to left shoulder and syrinx in right hand; short 


cloak over left shoulder; bearded. Flesh, ears — | 


red; legs and base probably yellow. 


British Museum, p. 215, C 282 from Tana- 
gra—illustrated in Hutton, Greek Terracotta 
Statuettes, pl. 6. Danish National Museum, 
no. 316, a variation. Cf. Charbonneaux, Les 
terres cuites grecques, pl. 33, no. 35, from 
Anthedon, in Berlin. Typen, ie pae2is oe 


4. Height, 0.132 m. Outside Grave 60. (PL isa 


eee F 
di right arn 
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Bearded; folded cloak over left shoulder. 
Careful work. Flesh and hair red; cloak blue. 


e. APHRODITE. 


2. Height, 0.161m. Outside Grave 49. (PI. 
XO) 

Seated sidewise on goat in rigid pose, upper 
body nude and lower wrapped in folds of hima- 
tion; right hand holds out drapery which floats 
behind head, forming background of relief; left 
hand about neck of goat. Flesh white, cloak 
blue, goat yellow. 

Cf. Sammlung Loeb, pl. 25, for same type 
of over-head drapery. Hahland, Vasen wm 
Meidias, pl. 18, an early example in painting 
which is the easiest medium for this tour de 
force; Selene on horse. For Selene again, 
Pfuhl, Mal. u. Zeich., fig. 597, Kertch vase 
showing birth of Athena. See Richter, Sculp- 
ture and Sculptors of the Greeks, second ed., 
p. 272, for Roman coin of Elis which may 
reflect an Aphrodite Pandemos by Scopas 
Priene, p. 352, fig. 418. Figurines du Louvre, 
pl. 18, 3, from Corinth; fifth-century type with 
considerable veil. Myrina, pl. VI, 2. Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, II, pp. 684 ff. 


Sieight, 0161 me Outside Grave 110*. (Pk 
XXII.) 

Standing, weight on left leg, on circular base 
with socle; himation draped about lower limbs 
and drawn up behind head where it is held by 
right hand; left hand holds drapery bunched 
at hip; upper body nude; hair falling in curls 
to shoulders. 

Danish National Museum, nos. 297-8, very 
similar and superior examples, though not much 
more attractive, which clearly indicate fruits in 
the garment folds supported by the left hand. 
Typen, I, p. 85, 5. Cf. the Leda and the swan 
in Black Glaze, pl. XVII, from Rhitsona Grave 
30 (second half of fourth century). 


f. APpoLto. 
1. See Group E. 


g@ (CYBELE. 
1 


Outside Grave 231*. (Pl. XXII.) 

Seated ; peplos with overfold; tympanum in 
right hand. Right arm and tympanum moulded 
separately ; hand mutilated. 


h. Eros. 
1. Height, 0.063 m. Grave 111. 


Small, seated; large wings extending back- 
ward from shoulders ; legs close together ; right 
hand at breast and left resting on chair; glance 
down and to left. Modelling neither careful nor 
detailed. 

Myrina, p. 151, suggests these Erotes repre- 
sent the soul of the departed. Rare at Halae, 
so probably no religious significance is to be 
attached to them. 


i. Actors. 
1. Height, 0.112 m. Outside Grave 111. (PI. 
XO TIS) 


Silenus, weight on left foot; knee-length 
garment tightly girt around body and drawn 
over left shoulder; breast and right arm bare; 
left arm holds infant Dionysos wrapped in 
cloth to waist; mask not clearly indicated. 
Traces of red on hair and face of infant. 

For general style, cf. Pergamon, I, 2, pp. 
259-260, nos. 15-16. British Museum, C 74, pl. 
XXXIV. Also cf. Sammlung Loeb, pl. 80. 


on ee Leight, Os109 tie Graven! em (ol meXexGld ln) 

Bald old man with beard and padded 
stomach; cloak drawn tightly over chest, 
wrapped about left arm; left hand at hip; right 
arm slightly extended; pointed shoes. 


3. Height, 0.103 m. Outside Grave 110*. (PI. 
XXIII.) 

Bearded old man, gazing at ground; round- 
shouldered; knees slightly bent, hands behind 
back, chin resting on chest; low pilos, knee- 
length chlamys. Traces of red all over surface. 


4. Height, preserved to waist, 0.067 m. Grave 
111; outside Grave 110*. 
Old man wearing chlamys and flat cap; 
leaning forward and blowing double flute which 
he holds in both hands; cheeks puffed out. 


5. Height, 0.086 m. Outside Grave 110*. (Pl. 
SexTID) 


Woman looking down at infant which sucks 
at left breast while held in arms; both breasts 
bare; indication of drapery about lower body; 
child dressed in pointed cap and swaddling 
clothes. Red on face of infant. 

For more elaborate examples from Boeotia, 
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ef. Sieveking, Sammlung Loeb: Bronzen, Terra- 
kotten, Vasen, pl. 13; Arch. Anz., VII, 1892, 
p. 116, no. 123; Figurines du Louvre, pl. 39, 3; 
Typen, I, p. iy 3; I Spe 4Olen/. 


6. Outside Grave 110*. (Pl. XXIII.) 

Woman holding infant, dressed in pointed 
cap and swaddling clothes, upright against left 
shoulder ; right arm bent and held in front of 
body ; wearing garment which passes over right 
shoulder and Teil to feet; little surface 
modelling. 


j. CHILDREN. 


1. Incomplete. Graves 231* and 247. 

Boy seated on bench with legs crossed. 

2. Head, upper body, and hand holding gar- 
ment preserved; other fragments. Out- 
side Grave 111. 

Young girl closely wrapped in himation 
which she holds out with right hand; position 
like that of Type II-b-9, p. 401, Pl. X. 
3. Height, 0.041 m. Head, neck, 

shoulder preserved. Grave 63. 


Young girl, standing. No headdress. 
Very similar to Black Glaze, pl. XIV, 56.6, 
dated late in the first half of the fourth century. 


and left 


VI. ANIMALS 
a. Brrps. 


1,4. See Group B. 
Dimoce Group... 
6. Height, 0.043 m. Head and neck preserved. 
Grave 63. 


Rooster with very flat back, suggestive of 
relief ; details of eye and beak carefully modelled. 
Comb b red. 


- GROUP G asin B.C.) > eset 
und the time of tl 


b. QuADRUPEDS. 


9. Height, 0.053m. Grave 231*. (PL. XXIV.) 


Dog running full speed with legs stretched 
and tongue hanging out; head surmounted by a 
kind of mane indicated by radiating incision ; 
modelling lively but careless. Traces of white 
on body; mouth and tongue red. 


10s ‘Height, 0.053im: 
90. 
Animal of marmot type (7). Very short, 
stumpy legs; ears lying flat against head ; curved 
nose touches ground. Patches of white. 


11. Height, 0.032 m. Length, 0.029 m. Grave 
gd, 
Ram. Head only; Be iis like VI-b-10. 


Length, 0.09m. Grave 


VII. INANIMATE OBJECTS 


d. Betts. 


1. Height, 0.062 m. Graves 8 and 111. (Fig. 8.) 
Bell of ordinary shape with loop for sus- 
pension; bean-shaped clapper originally attached 
to clay ring on interior by string or bronze wire. 
Myrina, p. 245. Eutresis, p. 263, fig. 320, 2. 


e. JornTED DOLLs. eg 
1. Grave 116*; outside Grave 111. 


One leg, hose and arm broken off. below = 


shoulder. 

K. McK. Elderkin4 J. A:, XXXIV 1030; 
pp. 455 ff. Kastriotes, “Ed. *Apy., 1909, pp. 
121 ff. on grave stelai depicting dolls. Clara 
Rhodos, IV, figs. 223, 229. Ath. Miti., XV, 
1890, p. 364 from Kabeirion. a 
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The character of the small collection of terracottas is transitional: the small girls 
are much like their slightly later counterparts in Group H; the youths are ne 
with earlier types in Groups D, E, and F. The masks are the remnants of earlier types 
incorporating the slender proportions and the melon coiffure of the period; they revive 
the tendency of Group B to follow the natural outline of the head and shoulders, but 
unlike the earlier group, they include the upper arm. - | 


Fig. 8. Bell. VII-d-1. Group F. 
See p. 406 


Il. YOUTH 
b. WitH Cock. 
tT. See Group F. 


Witnu ARYBALLOS. 


3. Height, 0.144 m. Graves 1, 242; doubtful 
example {rom Grave 241. 

General pose as III-d-1 (p. 396), but pro- 
portions less good; headdress high; modelling 
very poor, indicating almost no details of hair, 
face, or dress. Traces of red and white. 

Black Glaze, pl. XV, 34. 39, dated second 
half of fourth century by Ure, stylistically 
similar. 


IV. MASKS 

a. FEMALE. 
21 Height, 0.113, ‘Gravel 462 (Pl xX Vi) 

Hair drawn back from forehead in melon 
style and encircled by wreath; neck very long; 
breasts and upper arms indicated; mask cut off 
just above elbows. White; traces of pink in 
cheek. 


22 eight OM 23 ties Gtavercacam( ae Valen 
As above but somewhat larger; modelling 
very summary; eyes and mouth probably 
painted on. White. 
Cf. Olynthus, IV, pl. 31, nos. 331-332, for 


general type. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS FIGURES 


j. CHILDREN. 


4. Height, 0.066 m. Preserved from slightly 
below shoulder to below hands. Outside Grave 
241. 

Young girl, standing, hads clasped in front. 
White slip. 


5. Height, 0.15m. Outside Grave 241. 

Fragment of young girl, standing, wrapped 
in himation which she holds together from 
underneath at throat; hair drawn back from 
forehead. 


6. Height, 0.104m. Grave 241. 

Young girl looking down towards left and 
advancing left foot as if walking; chiton ; hima- 
tion covering both arms, supported from under- 
neath by left hand; right brought up to breast ; 
hair parted and surmounted by wreath. 


GROUP H (335-280 B.c.)™ 


Unguentaria and plates are the chief vase forms of this group, and they appear 
here for the first time. The former are of the plump, early profile which begins at the 


80 Undisturbed: 6, 29, 126, 244, 246, 247, 251. 
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end of the fourth century.” The latter are the se-called fish plates which were being 
made even before the destruction of Olynthus.” Grave 6 had, in addition to the plates 
and unguentaria, a small hydria, paralleled by one found at Priene in ens sanctuary 
of Demeter, all the finds of which are said to belong in the fourth century.” Grave 247 
contained a coin dated by Head, 315-288 B.c.“* Stamped ware of inferior quality con- 
tinues from the earlier groups. 

By the time of Group H, the transformation of the standing female figure is 
complete. The stationary and timeless quality of the early examples, to which the 
vigor and élan of the running figures, H-a-16 and II-b-1 (pp. 395, $279, Pls) IX Xt) 
offered a strong contrast, is gone. No longer rooted to the ground, the figure 1s caught 
in the midst of moving and turning and holding her cloak about her. Her hair is 
drawn back in a knot. emphasizing the smallness of the head which is often surmounted 
by a fillet or wreath. Her proportions are slender, the torso long. The last of the 
Halae series has brought us into the Tanagra period. 

The youths with cloaks are no longer conventionalized beings, but genre figures 
in the style of the period. The examples of this group come from the same child’s 
grave as two small girls, an Eros, animals, and a small comic mask; the latter, as a 
erotesque, may have been apotropaic, but the other objects are probably playthings. 
The children, modelled with delicacy and charm, still retain a certain dignity, all that 
remains of their character of miniature adults. The two-figure groups are the only 
ones found at Halae. The master and slave must be characters of some New Comedy 
piece and make an interesting stylistic and chronological comparison with the Middle 
Comedy figures of Group F. They confirm independently and quite closely the dates 
of these two phases of comedy.” The Eros and Psyche are an appropriate end to the 
Halae series, for they embody the style, the genre character, and the narrative quality 
which mark the Tanagra period. : 


il. STANDING FEMALE FIGURE falling to ground, but leaving left breast and 
shoulder bare; no base; Tanagra type. 
As a Tanagra figure coming from outside 
11. See Group E. a disturbed Group B grave, the example has 
been placed here. 


a. WutH Potos. 


CREA NEON: 16. Height, 0.20m. Grave 6. (Pl. XIII.) 
15. Height, 0.149 m. In region of Grave 128. Girl, right leg bent and left advanced, 
(Pl. XIII.) walking ; head turned slightly to right, glancing 
Girl walking with right foot advanced; downward; thick fillet or wreath confining hair 
head turned to left, looking down; himation which is gathered in knot behind; long chiton; 


81 Thompson, Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 472-474. 

82 Olynthus, V, pl. 190-191. 88 Priene, p. 428, fig. 546. 

84 Head, Hist. Num., 2nd ed., p. 352. Only the reverse—a trident—was legible. The small 
obol corresponded precisely to the measurements given by Head. As the coin was found at the bottom 
of the grave, near the head, it is reasonable to associate it with the burial, not with the earth fill. 

8° Bieber, The History of the Greek and Roman Theatre, pp. 86, 163. 
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himation through which pendant right hand 
grasps basket of apples and left hand gathers 
garment into diagonal folds just above waist. 


17. Height, 0.189 m. Grave 6. (Pl. XIII.) 


Variation of above; eyes not cast down; 
basket held in left hand, right hand drawn back; 
himation shorter and clings more closely to body. 


18. Outside Grave 126. 


Part of female figure carrying large vase 
in hand; hair parted in loose wavy masses and 
surmounted by wreath. Faint traces of white. 


19. Preserved height, 0.195 m.- Head, neck, 
upper left arm missing. In nine pieces. 
Grave 251. 

Weight on left leg; chiton falling to feet 
in folds; himation wrapped about arms and 
torso; right hand on hip beneath himation; left 
hand holding drapery. 

Cf. for the body, Danish National Museum, 
no. 274; Sammlung Loeb, pls. 44 and 56. 


Ul. YOUTHS 


a. WITH CLoaK.*® 


4. Height, 0.135 m. Outside Grave 244 (three). 


Weight on left foot; cloak closed at right 
shoulder and falling in folds on that side ; shield 
on back, suspended from neck by cord held at 
throat with left hand; right hand hanging at 
side; wreath on hair. Pink flesh; black band 
above, pink band about middle of base. 


5. Outside Grave 244. Height, 0.123 m. 

Same position, but no shield; cloak shorter 
and less voluminous. Flesh red, upper half of 
base black. Another from same grave with 
slight variation in drapery. 


6. Height, 0.059 m. Outside Grave 244. (PI. 
XV.) Preserved in front and left side to 
a little below elbow; right side broken 
away below neck. 
Chest and front of body nude; cloak over 
left arm below shoulder; short curly hair and 
fillet. Lips red. 


IV. MASKS 
c. Comic. 


1. Height, 0.078m. Outside Grave 244. (PI. 
XX.) 
Usual bald-headed New Comedy slave with 
thick ivy wreath on head. Flesh red. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS FIGURES 
h. Eros. 
Height, 0.139m. Grave 246. (Pl. XXII.) 


Left wing and flame of torch missing. 

Flying; knees slightly bent; right arm bent 
and holding torch upright in hand; no indica- 
tion of left arm; small chlamys fastened on 
right shoulder and covering upper body diago- 
nally to left hip; hair falls in curls to nape of 
neck, with two strands tied in bow knot on top 
of head; wreath encircling forehead and hair; 
head turned to left. Small protuberance in back, 
pierced, probably for suspension of figure to 
give effect of flying. 

Myrina, p. 131, on suspension holes. 


3. Height, 0.078 m. Outside Grave 244. (PI. 
XXIV.) 

Small, winged, walking with left leg ad- 
vanced ; head turned slightly to right and glanc- 
ing down; left arm bent, supporting shield or 
small plate on open palm; right arm held behind 
back; wings extended. Hair in curls reaching 
to shoulder; forehead bourd with broad fillet. 
Knee-length himation passes from right shoulder 
to left armpit in diagonal fold; twisted about 
left arm. White except for broad black stripe 
at bottom of himation; red shield; black inner 
wing feathers; blue outer feathers. 


4. Height, 0.123 m, Grave 6. (Plex XLV.) 


Eros and Psyche embracing. Psyche wears 
long, thin chiton which leaves left breast bare ; 
drapery wound around left arm and held behind 
Eros by right arm which crosses his shoulders ; 
wreath in left hand; hair parted and drawn 
back into knot. Eros holds end of drapery with 
right hand and looks toward Psyche; nude; 


86 Most of these were not photographed owing to the fact that the lightly baked clay had rotted 
in the damp earth almost to the point of disintegration. This was true of many of the Tanagra types. 
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long hair, confined by wreath. Lips carmine ; 
body of Eros and chiton of Psyche dark red. 

A second group, too incomplete for certain 
restoration, seems to be of this type; also from 
Grave 6. 

Wiegand, in Anatolian Studies Presented to 
Sir William Ramsay, pp. 405 ff.; pp. 409 ff. 
give the development of the Eros and Psyche 
group. Cf. H. S. Jones, Catalogue of the Sculp- 
tures of the Museo Capitolino, p. 185, pl. 45. 
Burr, Terracottas from Myrina, pp. 36-37, no. 
15. Typen, I, pp. 228 f. The Halae group is 
one of the earliest of the childish versions. 


i. ACTORS. 


7. Height,.0.125m. Grave 29. (Pl. XXIII.) 


Master and slave. Drunken youth leaning 
heavily with left arm on small slave-girl (?) 
who supports him with difficulty; right arm 
raised above his head; wearing short, sleeveless 
chiton to knees; long hair surmounted by flat 
cap or wreath. Mouths of both figures red. 

The figurine is not carried out in detail— 
the head of the servant, for example, is no 
more than a clay pellet, but in its humble way 
it has the vigor and coarse humor of a Tenier 
group. 

For a variation of the scene, cf. Bieber, of. 
cit., p. 168, fig. 225. As in this Naples relief, 
we undoubtedly have here the dissolute son of 
New Comedy. Cf. Typen, II, p. 434, 4 for 
drunken group. For drunken Dionysos sup- 
ported by a silen, cf. Picard, La sculpture 
antique, II, p. 227; Jahrbuch, XLII, 1927, p. 
OD mea on 


j. CHILDREN. 
= 
i, ee Group PF. 
7. Height of head, right armand left shoulder, 


Grave 244 (two). 
Vv 


- 0.039 m. No complete example. Outside | 
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bare. Delicate Tanagra style work. Treatment 
of childish figure post-Praxitelean. 


9. Height, 0.122 m. Outside Grave 244. (PI. 
XXIV.) 

Small girl with head turned toward right, 
glancing down; left hand holding together from 
inside, below chin, folds of heavy cloak; open 
at right side; right arm bare and hanging at 
side; hair short; base round. Cloak and upper 
right arm show traces of pink. Use of fore- 
shortening unique at Halae for modelling in 
the round. 


10. Height, 0.045 m. Grave 6. 


Head of young girl. Position frontal, 
unlike majority of terracottas from the same 
grave; unusually dignified and finely executed. 
Wreath of separately worked leaves; fillet of 
single ribbon binding brow and falling to 
shoulders on either side of face; neck slender. 
Some of white of face preserved. 


11) “Grave 6. 

Head of same type as that of Psyche in 
group V-h-4 on p. 409. Face white, lips carmine. 
12. Height, 0.061 m. Grave 6. 


Head of young girl; neck narrows to base, 
probably originally tapered to point and fitted 
into body in characteristic Tanagra manner. 

VI. ANIMALS 
a. Brrps. 


See Group B. ; 


7. Height, 0.106 m. Length, 0.06 m. Tail and 
legs missing. Outside Grave 244. 
Rooster standing on pedestal with body 
slightly turned to front. Incision not so fine as 
for VI-a-1 on p. 381; modelling not detailed, but 
more realistic. Traces of red on ridge of neck 
and wattles. 


= 


Ss 


b. QuapruPeps. 
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GROUP T (280-200 8.c.) 


The last group of graves, as the first, is without terracottas. A few fragments 
were found, but they belong to early types which must have been shovelled in with 
the earth fill. The vases of these graves consist of forms found in Group H with the 
addition of Megarian bowls which first appear in the Athenian Agora in the first 
quarter of the third century.’ The unguentarium has a more elongated profile. Bronze 
coins occur more frequently with this group than in any other and wherever sufficiently 
well preserved for identification, they represent the head of Demeter on the obverse 
and Poseidon leaning on his trident with right foot raised, on the reverse. This coin 
is dated 220-197 by Head “ and, for convenience, the round number 200 is used here 
for the lower date of the group. | 


UNGLASSIFIED GRAVES 


A large number of terracottas came from graves which could not safely be classi- 
fied in the above groups. Those types which were also represented in classified graves 
and so could be properly grouped have been listed above; the remainder are described 
below. 


I. SEATED FEMALE FIGURE yellow stephane; broad red stripe down front 
a. Wira Poros. of chiton, rest of chiton possibly yellow; white 
: flesh. Group B type. 
6. Height, 0.146 m. Grave 230*. 
Hands in lap. No indication of back of 11. Head, shoulders, part of back, feet and 


chair or of drapery. Probably Group B Type. lower legs preserved. Grave 173. 


b. WitH VEIL. ' 
12. Height, 0.097 m. Broken on left side below 
I. See Group B. shoulder and obliquely upward on right 
2. See Group D. to neck. Grave 9*. 
Head, possibly from late seated type. Fea- 
tures obliterated, but face of short, thickset 


Stephane set rather far back on hair. 


ce. WitH STEPHANE AND VEIL. 


3. See Group B. type; veil falls over angular stephane. Red over 
5,6. See Group B. white slip. 
7. see Group D. e. WitTH SAKKOs. 
10. Height varies from 0.091 to 0.094 m. Grave 22 See, Group Fk: 
230* (five). Head from outside Grave 
129* may belong to this type. (Pl. VI.) Il. STANDING FEMALE 


Close-fitting chiton; veil falling from be- 
neath stephane over shoulders to hands; hair 
parted in middle, puffed out and wavy. Red and Pp see Group s. 


a. WutTH PoLos. 


8? Thompson, Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 457. 
88 British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins, Central Greece, p. 41. Head comments on the 
fact that all these coins are apparently restruck, but the Halae coins showed no signs of this. 


No base. Possibly Tanagra. 
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Zasee: Group 
5,7,9. See Group D. 
10. See Group E. 

17. See Group F. 


b. Wir STEPHANE AND VEIL. 
5,6. See Group D. 
11912. See Groups 


14. Height, 0.103m. Head and breast pre- 
served. Between Graves 131 and 133%. 
‘Left leg slightly advanced; right hand 
brought up to breast, holding uncertain object ; 
left grasps end of drapery at side; wearing low 
stephane and veil, falling to shoulders ; loose- 
fitting chiton set off plastically at neck; hima- 
tion falls in diagonal folds from right shoulder, 
leaving left breast uncovered. Hair, palmette 
on end of diadem red; necklace of blue beads 
on red chain. 


c. MISCELLANEOUS. 
1. See Group B. 
4. See Group D. 
GaeSee Group): 
9. See Group F. 


20. Height, 0.148 m. Between Graves 136 and 

SR ee os Gal Ge-GiED) 

- Left foot advanced; left arm hanging at 
side, right held in front of body, probably to 
hold drapery; veil, close-fitting chiton. Traces 
of white on head and drapery; feet red. Group 
type. 
21. Grave 47*. 

Part of figure in rapid motion, with cling- 
ing drapery suggestive of Nike. Many frag- 
ments of exceedingly finely modelled figure. 


gether by left hand at side; right hand brought 
up to breast under cloak; modelling very flat ; 
poor, unattractive work. Flesh red; himation 
white; base yellow. 


b. WitTH Cock. 

1. See Group D: 

4-5) /oce Groupee 
8,9,10. See Group F. 


12. Height, 0.23m. Head, chest, right arm, 
drapery and base on right side preserved. 
Outside Grave 129*. . 

As III-b-11 on p. 403, without stephane ; 
cock not preserved, but almost certainly existed. 

‘Traces otieshicolor, a. 


13. Height, 0.17 m. Grave 217*. 

Weight on both feet ; cock in crook of right 
arm, left hand holding corner of cloak which 
falls over arm to waist and in folds over right 


shoulder; hair arranged in long wig-like curls — 


on either side of face; pilos on head. Traces 
of white. 


c. SEATED. 

Z. seé Group E. 

5. Preserved height, 0.095 m. Grave 271*. - 
_ Like III-c-1 (p. 389) in technique and more 
like III-c-2 (p. 396) in position. Reconstruction 
uncertain. Flesh pink; hair dark red. — 
d. Wir Arysattos. 

12 See Group, Ee 


e. WitH Lyre. — 


1. Only fragments preserved. Grave 260%5 

- Position and costume as for III-d-1, hold 
ing lyre in left hand which hangs at side. 
} ‘etd ee > : Tae aes 
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IV. MASKS 


a. FEMALE. 

2-0.) 5e€ Grolip Bb: 
SOM sees Group C. 
13-16. See Group D. 
[7 18. see Group E. 


23. Height, 0.163 m. Between Graves 136 and 
13 7a woh (Pl XTX.) 

High, offset stephane ; hair parted in three 
rippling strands to either side; ears high, large 
round earrings; eyes protruding; breasts not 
indicated. Ears and lips red; rest white. 

See Group B types. Ci. Olynihus, IV, pl. 
4; VII, pl. 1. Lindos, I, pl. 116. Clara Rhodos, 
fee yen Oe ios. el 038.722 1s62905323. 327 ; 
Viti ie Sion pel 90: (ct. hes 179: for con- 
text). British Museum, pl. VIII, B241. Ary- 
bailor, ple XV ILL 182265. Typen, 1, p—236, 6. 
Danish National Museum, no. 114. A common 
Rhodian type. 


24. Preserved height, 0.077 m. Face and hair 

on right side, piece of stephane in middle, 

left cheek and eye preserved. Grave 272*. 

Stephane sharply offset, ridge at base; 

hair parted in middle and arranged in four stiff, 

carefully modelled scallops on either side; eye- 
brows heavy. White. Group B type. 


25. Height, 0.064 m. Only portion preserved. 
Grave 272*. $ 
Sharply offset stephane worn over hair 
which is parted and arranged in horizonta! 
waves. 


26. Height, 0.098 m. Grave 272* (two) ; out- 
side Grave 158. 

Veil falling from high round stephane with 
sharp edge; hair parted in simple masses; 
breasts indicated. One example white; thin red 
band edging veil. 


27. Height, 0.095m. Broken at bottom and 
side. Grave 217*. 

Veil falling over shoulders, plastically off- 
set from neck; stephane upright and apparently 
worn over veil; hair parted in middle; breasts 
not indicated. Traces of pink flesh color. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS FIGURES 
d. PAN. 
Zr osmoce Group H 
6. Height, 0.076 m. Grave 217%. 
_ Head and neck of youth, like type III-b-1, p. 
389, with goat glands and single horn over fore- 
head; unbearded. Fine workmanship. Identi- 


fication probable, but not certain. Red over 
white slip. 


j. CHILDREN. 
6, 9 cee Group HH: 


13. Height, 0.042m. Preserved to slightly 
below arm pits. Between Graves 247 
ands 252.9 (PEeX XL Vay 

Child with long hair, looking down to left; 
arms apparently at sides; upper body nude. 

Delicate Tanagra style. 


k. GROTESQUE. 
Height, 0: 050m Grave: L03a Ele exe) 


Very fat, nude old woman with hanging 
breasts, squatting on ground; left hand sup- 
porting bowl on shoulder; right hand, palm 
turned out, held at level of right shoulder; 
features distorted, mouth wide, nose a knob, 
cheeks puffy, ears hanging; high, bald forehead 
with hair drawn back in sparse strands into 
peak on top of head. Mouth red. 

For standing types of nude old women, cf. 
Charbonneaux, Les terres cuites grecques, p. 76, 
no. 83; Typen, II, p. 456, 4, 7A, and 8d from 
Halae; ibid., p. 458, 5, squatting type; Arch. 
Anz., VII, 1892, p. 118, no. 146. 


]. Herm. 
1. Found in soil. (Pl. XXIV.) 
Bearded, phallic. 
Typen, 1, px231, 2) Clara KRhodos,AlVe 
figs. 85, 204, 205. Olynthus, IV, pl. 23, no. 
258. Lindas, I, pl. 110, no. 2340. 


VI. ANIMALS 
a. Brrps. 
3-4. See Group B. 
8. Nocomplete example; sizes variable. Grave 
ZiT GE 
Bird resting on two short legs and tail; 
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head very small; wings spread ; no indication of 
details of feathers. Body white, beak red; red 
stripe at joint of tail and body, wings and body 
and stripe on wing itself. 


9. Height, 0.118m. Length, 0.095 m. Grave 
230*. (Pl, XXIV.) 


Grotesque swan (?) standing on two short 
legs and fan-like tail ; neck turned to side. Ithy- 
phallic, ““ geometric ” rider ; face merely pinched 
into shape. Flesh of man red. Probably a 
Group B type. 


10. Height, 0.069 m. Length, 0.097 m. Head 
and neck missing. Between Graves 136 
and 137. 


Bird with sharply offset neck. White: 
broad red stripe at end of tail, narrow red stripe 
around body. 


b. QuabkuPeEDs. 


14. Height, 0.047 m. Length, 0.043 m. Head 
and part of neck only. Grave 100*. 

Ram, larger than VI-b-12; slightly greater 

attempt to indicate horns, but both poor work. 


15. Height, 0.054 m. Between Graves 136 and 
EY 


Sheep. Very summary geometric model- 
ling; pinched head. 


Vill. INANIMATE OBJECTS 
a. FRUuIT. 
1-2. See Group B. 


b. RaATTLEs. 


1. See Group B. 
d. Betts. 
1) See Group FE. 


Fragments of terracottas too small for reconstruction, exact type uncertain or 
not otherwise represented, from following graves: 


Seated female figure (Class 1) : 
_ Graves 74, 108, 269% 


Standing female figure (Class Hye 


Graves 6, 133*, 173, 217*, 231*, 236*, 246, 251, 269*, 269a, Bie 274% 
seOutside Giawesso4 e129. 2505, 231* ‘ 


Above Grave 27 
Between Graves 131 and 133* | 


os or standing female figure (Class I or II): ae aie 
Grave 157 
Outside See 87 
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Female mask (Class IV-a) : 


Graves 47*, 128*, 131, 199, 208, 221*, 236*, 265, 269*, 272*, 273*, 274* 

Outside Graves 87, 104*, 108, 110*,.111, 158, 197, 260*, 262 

Between Graves 136 and 137, 223* and 224*, 269* and 271*, 269* and 272* 
Miscellaneous figures (Class V) : 

Grayes.) lio 190%, 221* 

Outside Graves 49, 51, 74, 87, 90, 110*, 111, 129*, 174, 197, 231*, 236*, 260* 


| Tanagra girls (Class V-j): 
Graves 6, 246 


SZ ‘Above Grave 27 
4q 

Birds (Class VI-a) : 

Graves 49, 63, 79, 128*, 271 

Outside Graves 79, 8&7 
Hetty GOLDMAN 
FRANCES JONES 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
i ABBREVIATIONS 
_ Antiquarium = E. Pernice, Ausgewahlte eriechische Terrakotten im Antiquarium der koniglichen 
Museen zu Berlin, Berlin, 1903. 
-Aryballoi = P. N. Ure, Aryballoi and Figurines from Rhitsona, Cambridge, 1934. 
Black Glaze = P. N. Ure, Black Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona in Boeotia, Oxford, 1913. 
British Museum = H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Terracottas in the British Museum, London, 
1903. 
Danish National Museum = N. Breitenstein, Catalogue of Terracottas: Danish National Museum, 
Copenhagen, 194]. 
Der strenge Stil = V. H. Poulsen, Der strenge Stil (Acta Archaeologica, VIII, Copenhagen, 1937). 
Eutresis = H. Goldman, Excavations at Eutresis, Cambridge, 1931. | — 
Figurines du Louvre = L. Heuzey, Les figurines antiques de terres cuites du Musée du Louvre, | ‘Ss 
meee Paris, 1883: + & — 
Lindos = C. Blinkenberg, Lindos, fouilles de l’Acropole, I, les petits objets, Berlin, 1931. =e 
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